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IN the essay which we have placed at the head of this 
article Mr. Swayne has attacked what is in reality the most 
difficult problem within the whole range of theology. It is 
a bold thing for a young theologian to attempt, and yet, in 
the opinion of those best qualified to judge, he has not been 
without success. The Bishop of Salisbury in his Preface says 
of him that he has made a manly effort to go as far into the 
truth as our limited human powers can go, without respect 
of persons or a mere counting of authorities ; and that at the 
same time he shows a self-restraint and an absence of dog- 
matism which are by no means always easy for a young 
writer to attain. 

It appears that in the spring of 1890, at the representative 
synod of the Diocese, the Bishop made an offer to assist the 
publication of a thesis upon the nature and limits (if any) of 
our Blessed Lord’s knowledge as man. In consequence of 
this offer Mr. Swayne undertook the composition of the pre- 
sent essay, and the Bishop, appreciating its merits, and feeling 
that it deserved to be more widely known, has assisted in its 
publication, and introduced it by a Preface. From special 
circumstances well known to our readers, great interest has 
been excited on the subject of the essay. But the Bishop, 
recognizing the great importance of the question, is anxious 
to withdraw it from the excitement and bias of controversy. 
The question is indeed most momentous, and it is easy to 
see that our solution of it one way or the other will pro- 
foundly affect the view which we take of the great central 
doctrine of the Incarnation. Nor, indeed, that only ; for as 
all the doctrines of the faith are intimately connected, and 
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change in any one reacts on all the others, it will according to 
the view we take affect our whole Christian position. Perhaps 
a deeper consideration may lead us to the conclusion that the 
question is by us insoluble. We may be led to see that there 
are certain lights bearing on it given in revelation which we 
must hold fast; but our matured conviction, if we mistake 
not, will be, that the question is above us, and that we must 
not attempt to carry it out into a reasoned theological system 
or whole. All this shows how important it is that the inves- 
tigation should proceed in and for itself, and apart from the 
heat of controversy. And then, as the Bishop suggests, it 
may be so handled as to be the means of awakening an inte- 
rest among the educated laity, giving them some idea of the 
import and living interest of theological questions, and so 
leading them to draw near to God with their reasoning facul- 
ties. The great doctrine of the Incarnation, of which this 
question is a particular aspect, is indeed one which we should 
think eminently qualified to awaken not only interest but 
even enthusiasm in every susceptible mind. It is not only the 
grandest conception of which the human mind is capable, 
but it touches human nature and appeals to the deepest 
feelings at every point. 

It is the object of the Bishop in his Preface to free the 
question from a state of isolation, and to lift it up into con- 
nexion with the general doctrine of the Incarnation. After 
remarking that the definitions regarding the two natures in 
the one Person of our Lord Jesus Christ were probably carried 
by the Monothelite controversy as far as it was safe to go, he 
calls attention to the post-Reformation disputes regarding the 
question of the ubiquity of Christ’s human nature. The Bishop 
has done well in thus enlarging the point of view, and more 
especially in connecting present disputes with post-Reforma- 
tion questions. We believe the connexion of the present 
controversy with these latter is most intimate—so intimate, 
in fact, that its real purport and meaning cannot be under- 
stood except in that connexion. And, this being the case, the 
first point to which we would direct the reader’s attention is 
that connexion. 

Many people, perhaps, may not be aware that Luther amid 
his other innovations introduced new elements into the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation. Such, however, was the case ; and, 
what is particularly noteworthy, the view that he took was in 
its consequences an exceedingly dangerous one. Happily, 
the direction of subsequent controversy was such that this new 
view was arrested in its development, and up to the present 
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time, with the exception of. the question of the ubiquity of 
Christ’s human nature, has had no noteworthy result. There 
are, however, signs that it is now being revived and drawn 
out to its logical consequences ; and, if we mistake not, it 
will be found that this question of the extent of our Lord’s 
human knowledge is merely a step in the working out of far 
wider and more momentous issues. Let us first see what it 
was that Luther taught ; and it will be convenient to accept 
the account given by Dorner. He says :— 


‘A closer consideration shows that Luther made an advance 
upon the old Christology, inasmuch as, ix the first place, he sought 
the bond of union of the Person of Christ, not in the Person of the 
Son, but in the sphere of the natures, and adduced for this end a 
different idea of the Divine and human nature to what had been 
previously advanced—namely, he recognized that they do not repel 
or exclude, but seek each other according to their innermost 
nature ; inasmuch as, secondly, he did not wish in the sphere of the 
Person to do homage to Monophysitism, nor to regard the humanity 
as impersonal ; and inasmuch as, ¢hirdly, he acknowledged a human 


and true development and two states of Christ—this, of course, not 
without fluctuation.’ ! 


The gist of this, as it is subsequently explained by Dorner, 
is that Luther departed from the old faith in two particulars: 
{1) in regard to the union of the Divine and human in the 
Incarnation. He held that the union is a union of natures, 
or,as Dorner explains it, a unzfying of the natures, the Divine 
and human, in Christ. In contrast with this the old faith was 
that the union is a unity of person; the two natures remain- 
ing each in their entirety, ‘ without confusion, without change, 
without division, and without separation,’ in the one Person 
of the coeternal Son. Nothing could be more momentous 
than this change of view, for it led directly to a second position— 
viz. (2) that the Person of Christ is not the Person of the 
coeternal Son, but a new Personality, a ¢ertium guid which 
results or flows from the union of the natures. 

We must try to draw out the significance of this change, 


, and there is only one way of doing this—viz. pushing it to 


its logical consequences. We would, however, ask the reader 
to bear in mind that in doing so we are very far from attri- 
buting either to Luther or to any one who may take his view 
belief in these consequences. It would be most unfair to do 
so; for in theology very few minds are able to see the con- 
sequences attaching to a false tenet. In point of fact, it is 
usually only in the course of ages that the consequences of 


1 Dorner, Christian Doctrine, iii. 224 ; Clark’s Translation. 
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a false tenet are fully worked out, and then it is abandoned. 
In trying, therefore, to bring out the logical result of this 
tenet, we are not wishing to asperse those who hold it. We 
offer the reader an exercise of pure logic, not a philippic ; and 
we do so because in theology this is the only proper pro- 
cedure. In theology the only test of the truth of a tenet is 
its accordance with facts. There are in the Bible and in the 
traditional faith of the Church a multitude of facts bearing 
on the Saviour of mankind, and the question is, how does this 
view of the Incarnation square with them? 

In the first place, it is easy to see how this new view 
alters the meaning of the old theological formula, the com- 
municatio tdiomatum. The purport of this formula as under- 
stood by Catholic theologians is succinctly stated by the 
Bishop of Salisbury. It is to the effect that attributes or acts 
which belong properly to one nature may be predicated of the 
other nature, provided that the subject in the predication is 
not the other nature viewed abstractly, but the concrete 
Person of the coeternal Son. Thus we can say that God died 
for us on the Cross, whereas it would be untrue to say the 
Godhead died. From this point of view we see that the 
communicatio idiomatum in its proper and Catholic -sense is 
merely a logical rule for the understanding in thinking and 
speaking of the Incarnate Son. But, as the Bishop has pointed 
out, it is much more, taken in its Lutheran sense. It then 
means an actual communication of some of the Divine 
attributes to the human nature. The attribute which the 
Lutherans especially insisted upon as being communicated to 
the humanity of Christ was omnipresence ; and on this they 
based their doctrine of the Real Presence of Christ’s Body 
and Blood in the Sacrament. But it is easy to see that logic 
requires a great deal more. If the Incarnation is a unifying 
of the two natures, all the Divine attributes, as the Bishop has 
shown, would require to be communicated. Not only omni- 
presence, omniscience, and omnipotence, but eternity, infinity, 
and impassibility, must become properties of Christ’s human 
nature. Nor would logic stop here. If the Divine attributes 
are communicated to the human nature, it would logically 
follow that the human attributes must be communicated to 
the Divine. 

Thus we have acomplete breakdown. And what we have 
especially to note is that all this logically and necessarily 
follows out of the primary error into which Luther fell in 
viewing the Incarnation as a union of natures instead of a 
unity of Person. If the union between God and man in the 
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Incarnation was a union of natures, it is clear that it could 
only be brought about by a blending, or mixture, or identifi- 
cation of the respective attributes Divine and human. If 
even one Divine attribute, say infinity, remains apart, the 
Incarnation is not complete. 

But there is another consequence of this doctrine which 
is especially noteworthy in these days of doubt and scepticism. 
It is clear that this doctrine of the union of natures increases 
enormously the difficulty of believing in the Incarnation. The 
doctrine of the Incarnation, so elaborately and so grandly 
built up step by step by the ancient Church, constituted 
indeed a difficult thought; yet, though difficult, it is not 
beyond the reach and capacity of the human mind. We can 
see, dimly no doubt, but still we can see, how it might be 
possible for the coeternal Son, in coming to our aid, to take 
into His own Person our human nature, that He might bear 
our burden and lift us up to the higher life. There are 
analogies which lead us without difficulty to this thought. 
For instance, our very conception of Creation and Divine 
Providence involves a descent of the coeternal Son into 
the region of the finite. For it is clear that in creating and 
ordering the Cosmos, He must, though still remaining in His 
essence infinite, have thought and ordered it under conditions 
of the finite. The ordering of the Cosmos must have been 
by an intelligence which was both infinite and finite. Bearing 
this in mind, and also bearing in mind the position of man 
at the head of the Cosmos, his creation in the image of God, 
and the fact that he is the especial object of the love and the 
care of the Creator—bearing all this in mind it is stretch- 
ing the analogy of Creation and Divine Providence only a 
little way by supposing the Incarnation. The coeternal Son 
in creating man in His own image descended, in thought and 
care at least, tothe sphere of the human : why should He not 
descend into it in fact and reality, if untold benefits were to 
result ? 

We should like to draw out this thought a little more 
fully ; and with a view to do so it is to be remarked that the 
crowning objection in modern times to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation arises out of the vastness of the universe. We 
know that there are innumerable orders of spiritual beings in 
the higher world behind the veil ; and it is just possible there 
may be innumerable orders of rational beings analogous to 
the human race inhabiting the orbs of the visible Cosmos. It 
is argued, how can you believe that God passes over all these 
in order to identify Himself with the human race? The 
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answer to this difficulty is that the Incarnation implies no 
such passing over of others or identification with ourselves as 
the difficulty supposes. The Church, in defining the Incar- 
nation, has always laid especial stress and emphasis on the 
reservation ‘without ceasing to be God.’ What does that 
mean? It means that the Son of God, in becoming man, 
did not cease to be coeternal Son, and to perform all the 
functions of coeternal Son. And it is of the essence of our 
Christian faith that we should believe that it was part of His 
function that He should stand in relation to all other orders 
of spiritual beings, and communicate Himself to them accord- 
ing to their needs. The way in which He has communicated 
Himself to us is by becoming Incarnate; but we must not 
press this, His amazing gift, so far as to maintain an exclu- 
sive property in the coeternal Son. It is His gift of Himself 
to us; but just as He communicates Himself to us in this 
way, so in other ways, according to their needs, He commu- 
nicates Himself to all other orders of spiritual and rational 
beings in His vast universe. 

Such is the answer that might be made to the difficulty 
arising out of the vastness of the universe. But it is plain 
that our ability to make this answer is dependent on our 
holding fast the truth that in becoming Incarnate He did not 
cease to be coeternal Son and to perform all the functions of 
coeternal Son. It is dependent on our holding that He who 
assumed our human nature, and who thought and spoke and 
acted in our human nature, was none other than the coeternal 
Son. In a word, it is dependent on our holding that the 
union of God with man in the Incarnation was a personal 
union. We cannot, in fact, make head against this great 
difficulty, except by taking our stand upon the grand defini- 
tion of the Council of Chalcedon, that the two natures subsist 
in the one Person of the only-begotten Son without confu- 
sion, without change, without division, and without separation. 
It is a great idea, and completely adapts itself to the great 
discoveries of modern science. Nor is the reproach that 
Dorner throws out against it at all tenable; we mean the 
reproach of Docetism. For clearly it is not necessarily so. 
If it might be taken in a Docetic sense, it is perfectly com- 
patible with a deep view of the reality and integrity of the 
nature assumed. And the Catholic view has not only ever 
acknowledged this reality, but it has realized it to such an 
extent that it is inwoven with the very substance of its 
theology, and enters into every movement of the religious 
life. 
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On the other hand, if, setting aside the unity of Person, we 
suppose a union of natures, human reason is completely baffled ; 
for, in the first place, the Incarnation so conceived makes the 
Divine in Christ the exclusive possession of the human race— 
the Person of Christ is a new creation or formation within 
the human race. Instead of looking on the Incarnation as 
the elevation of man to God, we look upon God as divesting 
Himself of His Divine Being and attributes in order to 
descend to man. God in Christ is so narrowed and restricted 
within human limits that we can no longer think of Him as 
coeternal Son embracing and ruling His universe. But, 
secondly, the real truth is that a union of natures is a 
thought which is impossible to our minds. How can such 
a union be thought at all? How can the finite properties of 
human nature coalesce with the infinite properties of the 
Divine? We see how enormously this new conception in- 
creases the difficulty of believing in the Incarnation ; and we 
believe we have here the key to much of the scepticism of 
the present day. Let anyone look at the ordinary objections 
to the Incarnation, and he will see they all come back to 
this primary error—the idea of a unifying of the two natures. 

This will be seen if we next look at another consequence 
of this view. The difficulties we have pointed out in conceiv- 
ing a union of natures have driven the Lutheran theologians 
to two devices or shifts. With the view of bringing together 
into one the attributes of the two natures, one school has 
advocated in the Incarnation a hiding («pvyis) of the Divine; 
while another school has gone a step further, and advocated 
an emptying or limitation (xévwovs). There is not so much to 
object to in the first of these views, for it is susceptible of an 
orthodox meaning. There must have been a hiding of the 
Divine Being if the coeternal Son condescended to come 
down amongst us, to assume our nature, and to think and 
speak and act in our world in that nature. The human 
nature so assumed would be a veil which would hide from 
view the inner Divine nature. It is different with the idea of 
a xévwots. If this idea is taken in any real sense, it is im- 
possible to reconcile it with orthodox faith ; and, in addition 
to this, it involves consequences of the gravest import, both 
theological and philosophical. In the first place, it is clear 
that, exegetically speaking, it is a mistake. It is taken from 
St. Paul’s expression, Phil. ii. 7: éeévwoev éavrov. But St. 
Paul is here holding up Christ as an example of humility, 
and he quotes for our imitation that act by which the co- 
eternal Son humbled Himself when He took the form of a 
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servant. He calls that act an emptying of Himself—a resig- 
nation of His Divine celestial dignity, which He exchanges 
for the form of a servant. St. Paul is thus speaking of the 
Incarnation solely in the aspect of an act of humility ; and it 
is against every rule of exegetical caution to take an expres- 
sion used in one aspect and application, and to interpret it in 
an aspect and application of a totally different kind, and 
more especially when the conclusion drawn is one so grave 
and unheard of as a limitation of the Divine Being. Besides, 
so to interpret this expression is to put St. Paul in direct 
conflict with himself; for (Col. ii. 9) he expressly affirms that 
the Godhead in Christ is not limited—‘ In Him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.’ But how is a limitation 
of the Divine Being in Christ at all thinkable? Is it not 
clear that to suppose such a limitation is simply to destroy 
our belief in His Godhead? For our idea of God is that of 
the Being who cannot be limited or comprehended. He is 
the Being who necessarily is what He is. In opposition to 
all created beings, who are limited and dependent, God is 
Being itself, the fulness of Being. Dorner tells us how the 
pressure of this difficulty led Luther to the ostrich-like device 
of ignoring the infinity of God. Luther, he tells us, held 
that the Divine Nature is ethical, that it consists in righteous- 
ness, holiness, and love. Undoubtedly the Divine nature is 
ethical ; undoubtedly God is righteousness, holiness, and 
love ; and, we may add, nowhere has this aspect of the Divine 
Being been realized more fully than in Catholic theology, 
worship, and life. But to make the affirmation of this side ot 
the Divine Being a practical denial of God’s infinity is nothing 
else than to substitute for the true conception of God a 
finite and anthropomorphical image. Nothing is gained by 
this one-sidedness ; for the truth which is thereby ignored is 
always sure in the long run to vindicate itself, and that with 
disastrous effect. 

But, not to dwell further on the theological aspect of the 
matter, let us look at it from a practical point of view. It 
will be found, when so looked at, that the issues are not less 
grave. Let us, for the sake of argument, suppose that a real 
limitation is possible ; let us suppose that in the Incarnation 
the Divine attributes are so limited, and the human so ex- 
panded, that the two can coalesce and become one. What 
will this practically amount to? It will amount to just this— 
that the Son of God, in becoming Incarnate, ceased to be 
coeternal Son. Or perhaps it might be more fairly put in 
this way: He ceased to be coeternal Son to the exact extent 
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to which He submitted to a real limitation. Now we will just 
ask the reader to try to take in all the significance of this 
position. Let us test it by putting to ourselves this question : 
Is it true that the Holy Child, supported in the mother’s 
arms, was at that moment, in virtue of His Divine Being, 
‘upholding all things by the word of His power’? If it is 
true, then there was no limitation, but there dwelt in Christ all 
the fulness of the Godhead. If it is not true, then just this 
follows : however we may call the Higher Being in Christ a 
Divine nature, it was not really Divine at all, but something 
which fell infinitely short of the Divine. And then what 
becomes of the doctrine of the Trinity ? What of the In- 
carnation in any real sense? What of the Atoning Sacrifice? 
It is not too much to say that the theologian who has taken 
up this position has entered on a downward course, and that 
he will be hurried on, in spite of himself, very much further 
than he wishes to go. 

But, it may be said, by the doctrine of kenosis it is not 
held that the Divine Being in Christ is really limited, but 
only that He voluntarily held it in restraint. We will examine 
this position presently, to see how far it has any meaning. 
Here let us suppose that it has meaning ; let us suppose that 
there was such voluntary restraint, and then we shall see how 
the whole field of Divine faith is thereby surrendered to the 
enemy. Unbelieving critics do not like the supernatural 
tokens in Christ, and if they do not always avowedly reject 
them in the lump, they at least deny or ignore them as they 
come up one by one. The Kenoticist does not deny them, 
but practically he gets rid of them to a greater or less extent 
by his theory of kenosis. This is all very well so long as we 
approach the question from the side of Divine Revelation. 
But suppose we come to it from the other side—from the side 
of pure naturalism. Then the question before us is: Is it 
more reasonable to suppose that in Christ an Infinite Being 
was held in restraint, or that the supposition of His possess- 
ing such an Infinite Being isa mistake? The Naturalist might 
argue: ‘We are both agreed, the Kenoticists and ourselves, 
that such an Infinite Being was not manifested: why, then, 
should we suppose it to exist at all?’ It is plain that the 
balance of argument is on the side of the Naturalist. But in 
truth there is little difference between the two. And this 
difference has a constant tendency to diminish; for when 
once we adopt the principle of restraint there is a constant 
tendency to make it greater and greater. In point of fact, 
some of thase who have adopted the kenotic view are found 
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discussing such questions as these: ‘Had Christ always the 
consciousness of being Messiah?’ ‘Did He ever regret 
having adopted that 7é/e?’ How near such a view is to dis- 
belief in the Incarnation is very evident. 

There is only one other point connected with this view 
that we need advert to. We have seen that, starting from a 
union of natures, it is held that the Personality of Christ is not 
the Person of the coeternal Son, but a new Personality which 
is the result of the union of the two natures. Surely all must 
see that this position is perfectly fatal to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation viewed in any real sense. Let us first of all test 
it by the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence. St. John says of 
Christ : ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.’! But it will be more con- 
venient in this connexion to take as expressing the doctrine 
of His pre-existence Christ’s own words. The Jews said unto 
Him, ‘Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast Thou seen 
Abraham?’ Jesus said unto them, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Before Abraham was, I am.’? It is clear that if the Per- 
sonality in Christ—that which is denoted by the pronoun ‘I’ 
—was the Person of the coeternal Son, these words of Christ 
are literally true. But if the Personality of Christ was not the 
Person of the co-eternal Son, the words are not true. In no 
sense could it be said that Christ pre-existed ; for clearly He 
did not come into being at all till what we choose to call the 


Incarnation occurred. This view, in fact, is perfectly fatal to: 
the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence ; nor to that only, for, 


when looked at closely, it is hard to see how it is compatible 
with any remnant of our old Christian faith. One single illus- 
tration will show this. Churchmen, at least, must acknow- 


ledge that it is part of the faith that we believe that Christ is. 


‘perfect God and perfect man.’ But how could He be‘ per- 
fect God’ unless He existed from all eternity? If He began 
to exist when He appeared in our world, He could not be God. 
In fact, this idea of a new Personality not only takes away 
from Christ His Godhead, but even His manhood. Instead 
of being perfect God and perfect man, He is neither God nor 
man, but a new being—a being composed of Divine and 
human elements. And thus the whole blessing and purpose 
of the Incarnation vanishes. Christ is no longer one with us. 
He is a being ofa different order. He is as far apart from us 


as are the holy angels. The more, in fact, this is meditated,. 


the more clearly it is seen that the doctrine of the Incarnation 
is not at all tenable except on the grand lines of the ancient 
1 St. John i. 1. 2 bid. viii. 58. 
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Church that the Person of Christ is the Person of the coeternal 
Son, and that the union with the manhood is a personal or 
hypostatic union, not a union or unifying of the two natures. 

We need not, however, pursue this subject further. And 
there is only one word we would add by way of caution. We 
have had in the preceding pages to argue against the identi- 
fication or unifying of the attributes of the two natures in the 
Person of Christ ; but this must not be taken as implying our 
belief that there is anything like contrariety or incompatibility 
between the two. On the contrary, it is to be remembered 
that man is made in the image of God ; he is the finite image 
or reflection of the Infinite God. And human nature in its 
perfect form—in that form in which it subsisted in the Person 
of the Son—is like God, and is capable of receiving and being 
united to God. Perhaps the best mode of looking at the In- 
carnate Son is to view Him as possessing in His own Person 
two spheres of being, a higher and a lower, the two being 
intimately related to and adapted to each other, so that the 
lower is that through which the higher acts and manifests 
itself in the finite world. In the same way, in the human 
personality there are two spheres—the sphere of the soul and 
the sphere of the body. We see at a glance how absurd and 
impracticable it would be, by paring down the attributes of 
the soul and enlarging those of the body, to attempt to bring 
about a unification or identification of attributes. We see, in 
fact, that soul and body constitute two spheres quite different 
and that such unification is impossible. Yet in the human 
personality the two coincide in perfect harmony, and are 
indeed, made for each other. So we may suppose it is in the 
case of the Incarnation. The Son of God descends into the 
sphere of humanity. He assumes our human nature ; and the 
nature so assumed becomes the instrument through which He 
acts and manifests Himself in our world. In fact, this is the 
way in which the Church would have us conceive and think ot 
it: ‘For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God 
and man is one Christ.’ 

We have been thus particular in dealing with this new 
view of the Incarnation for two reasons. First, because we are 
distressed to see the extent to which it has been admitted, we 
think unwittingly, in many quarters ; and we wished to raise 
a note of warning, and, if it might be, to show what it really 
is and whither it tends. But, secondly, such consideration was 
necessary before approaching the special subject we have in 
hand—viz., our Lord’s knowledge as man. For this latter ques- 
tion cannot be properly dealt with till we have repelled a view 
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of the Incarnation which at every point of the discussion 
would come in as a disturbing force. 


Mr. Swayne in his essay commences with a reference to 
the questions of Biblical criticism which were the occasion of 
raising the question of our Lord’s knowledge as man. He 
then considers the Scriptural passages bearing on the ques- 
tion, giving more particular consideration to the two passages 
in the Gospel, one of which states our Lord’s increase in wis- 
dom, and the other His not knowing the day of Judgment. 
But before these particulars can be studied with any effect, 
there is a more general question that ought to be considered ; 
and it is to this more general question, as it appears to us, 
looking at it from the Catholic point of view, that we would 
first invite the reader’s attention. 

We hardly think that Mr. Swayne has stated correctly the 
question when he says: ‘ The question to be approached is, 
was our Lord even as man omniscient?’ We scarcely think 
that any well-informed Catholic theologian would give an 
affirmative answer in this sense. What is affirmed is that the 
Divine Person of the Son of God was omniscient, and that He 
continued omniscient, as before, so subsequently to the Incar- 
nation. His human nature, it would be allowed, was not 
omniscient. And here the enormous difficulty of the question 
faces us. How could Christ with any truth and reality be 
said to know and not to know a thing—to know it as Logos 
and not to know it as man? That is how St. Athanasius puts 
it. He knew the day of Judgment as Logos, He was ignorant 
of it as man. 

There is a solution of the difficulty which comes to us 
from that view of the Incarnation which we have been com- 
bating. Those who take that view, ignoring as they do the 
infinite and essential attributes of the Godhead, and regarding 
God simply from an ethical point of view as a Being whose 
essence is righteousness, holiness, love, have suggested that 
just as our Lord, out of love to us, subjected Himself to the 
other limitations of human nature, so He voluntarily limited 
Himself in knowledge. Before going further we must exa- 
mine this solution ; and we would ask, Is such a voluntary 
limitation of knowledge at all thinkable ?. We think, if regard 
be had to the essential characteristics of knowledge, it will be 
seen that it is quite unthinkable—that the words are, in fact, 
devoid of meaning. There are two peculiarities of knowledge 
which will quite show this. 

In the first place, it is a peculiarity of knowledge that it is 
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necessarily connected with a person. No knowledge is pos- 
sible unless there is a personality which knows. It is true 
that Hegel conceived the idea of impersonal knowledge, or, 
as he called it, the movement of the idea, and on this basis 
attempted to construct a philosophy. And, following the 
suggestion of Hegel, we have had wild theories of unconscious— 
that is, impersonal—reason in nature. But the utter collapse 
of such theories shows their untenability. They are simply 
unintelligible to us. There is no point at which they touch 
our intelligence. To speak of unconscious reason or know- 
ledge is just as intelligible to us as it would be to speak of a 
triangle which had no sides. We may therefore set it down 
that knowledge as we know it is necessarily connected with 
a person. The form of all knowledge is, ‘I know.’ 

Again, a second peculiarity of knowledge is that it lies 
outside the will. It is not subject to the will. Knowledge 
rather is absolute. If some fact comes within the sphere of 
our knowledge, we cannot by an act of will determine not to 
know it. We have no power to do so. We say of some- 
thing which we know, It is an absolute fact. And however 
much we might wish to be ignorant of it, still we have no 
power, having once known it, not to know it. We thus see 
that knowledge stands in a different category from the other 
powers and faculties of our minds. We can set limits to 
other powers which are subject to the will; we cannot set 
limits to our knowledge. 

These two peculiarities of knowledge show us that the 
solution we are examining is impossible. The first shows 
us that all knowledge which our Lord possessed, whether as 
God or as man, was inherent in and inseparable from His 
Person as coeternal Son. The second shows us that this 
knowledge could not by an act of will be limited, seeing that 
knowledge stands outside the will and is absolute. We thus 
see in its full force the difficulty which besets us. The Per- 
son who knew as man was the Person of the Son. This we 
must fix clearly in our mind. To suppose that there was a 
personality in His human nature different from the Person of 
the Son would be Nestorianism. It was the Person of the 
coeternal Son, who as God filled heaven and earth with His 
presence, who upheld and ruled and ordered all things ; it 
was He and none else who, having assumed our nature, knew 
and thought and acted as man. It is admitted that as God 
He knew all things : how, then, could He as man be ignorant 
of anything? It is no use, as we have seen, to say that He 
voluntarily limited His knowledge, for, knowledge being what 
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it is, such a saying is devoid of meaning. And yet, on the 
other hand, we see clearly that some limitation there must 
have been. So far as we can see, it is incompatible with the 
truth of human nature that it should know all things. 

We could have wished that the whole question might 
have remained untouched. There is enough in the know- 
ledge that our Lord as Son knows all things to satisfy the 
religious cravings of our hearts ; and the further question how 
much He knows as man is rather a curious question without 
practical bearing. It is, however, the misfortune of the theo- 
logian that he cannot abstain from enquiries from which he 
naturally shrinks. Others step in, and solutions are given 
which are seen to be wrong. In order to obviate dangers to 
the faith, such solutions must be combated, and there is no 
other way of doing so but by substituting for them others 
which appear to be right. Yet in matters so high above us 
the best human wisdom is but folly ; and, this being so, if we 
proceed in this enquiry, it is rather in the hope of pulling 
down what we believe to be wrong than of building up. 

Being obliged to reject as unmeaning the suggestion that 
the coeternal Son out of love to us voluntarily set limits to 
His knowledge, where shall we find a principle on which to 
base that limitation which we conceive to be a fact? Perhaps 
such may be found in the distinction between Divine and 
human knowledge. Human knowledge is identical with 
Divine knowledge in so far as it is knowledge ; for in respect 
of knowledge man’s mind is constituted in the image of God. 
Yet in respect of form it may turn out that the two are dif- 
ferent. It may turn out that Divine knowledge not only 
exceeds human in perfection and reach, but that it differs from 
it in form and make. If this should turn out to be the case, 
it would follow that our Lord’s Divine knowledge would not 
be available in the human sphere, except in so far as it was 
translated into human form. No doubt His Divine know- 
ledge would encompass, penetrate, and influence His human 
knowledge in every part, communicating to it a perfection, a 
certainty, and an infallibility unspeakable ; but still what He 
knew as God would not be intelligible or usable in the human 
sphere, except in so far as it was divested of its Divine and 
clad in a human form. It is just possible that this may afford 
us the principle we are in search of. At any rate, we may 
address ourselves to the enquiry. There are three points in 
which human knowledge contrasts with Divine to which we 
will draw attention. Let us take human knowledge first. 

1. In the first place, human knowledge is derived from the 
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senses and is limited by the senses. Without troubling our- 
selves with the great philosophical question whether all our 
knowledge comes from the senses, it will suffice for our pre- 
sent purpose to accept the obvious fact that at least all our 
knowledge of the world around us is so derived. We open 
our eyes to see, or our hand to touch, and in some mysterious 
way, which it has baffled both philosophy and science to 
explain, the visible world is revealed to us. It is through 
our senses that it is revealed to us; and our knowledge of it 
is made up of the pictures and indications of it which our 
senses furnish us with. It is plain, however, that to say our 
knowledge of the world is derived from the senses is just the 
same as to say that it is limited by the senses. For it is 
impossible for us to say that we know every aspect of the 
outer world. There might be a hundred aspects which are 
quite unknown to us, for the reason that we have no senses 
adequate to take them in. There might be other intelligent 
beings, possessed of different powers of intuition, to whom 
these aspects are known: we only know those which our 
senses reveal to us. That is one way in which our knowledge 
of the world is limited by the senses. Another way is that 
the intuitions or perceptions which we have of the world are 
themselves very limited. At first sight it might seem as if 
this were not true of the sense of sight ; for what grand, what 
extensive, what glorious prospects does it not openup! That 
is true in one sense ; in another it is not true. For our know- 
ledge of a landscape is not gained by one glance or intuition, 
but by hundreds following each other in rapid succession. It 
is only when we begin to reflect that we perceive how limited 
and poor a single intuition or glance of the eye is. It cannot 
take in even a small object wholly. If we want, for instance, 
to know an object thoroughly, we have to look at it again 
and again: we have to examine it by other senses, and test 
it in a hundred ways. It is only then that we can be said to 
have an accurate or scientific knowledge of it. 

It is true that the mind thus hemmed in by the limita- 
tions of sense exhibits, nevertheless, something of its great- 
ness. For it is out of these limited intuitions, this patchwork 
of the senses, that it has built up its idea or knowledge of the 
outer world. What a grand accomplishment is that! How 
slowly and painfully, for instance, has science built up its 
knowledge of the earth viewed as an orb, its knowledge of 
the solar system, and of the vast universe beyond! It is in 
these grand achievements that the greatness of the human 
mind is visible. And there is this peculiarity about our 
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minds—that after every achievement they ever stretch on 
beyond. Great as is the idea of the visible universe it is not 
greater than our minds ; for the mind stretches even beyond 
that. Our minds, in fact, made in the image of God, are 
gifted with something of the infinity of God. Yet, even here, 
where the mind appears greatest, we are reminded of its 
weakness. Sometimes in the intoxication of its powers the 
mind tries to shake off the trammels of sense, and torise into re- 
gions of pure and absolute knowledge ; but in these enthusiastic 
flights it always goes astray. We may speak of the trammels 
of sense ; but there is no real knowledge except that which 
can be vouched for and tested by the intuitions of sense. 

But there is another side of this point, which it is of the 
utmost importance we should understand. We have seen 
that our knowledge of the world is built up with, and is based 
on, the limited intuitions of sense. If we reflect on this fact 
we shall see that it determines the character or form of human 
knowledge. It is sense-knowledge ; knowledge shaped and 
determined by the intuitions of sense. In his Critique of 
Pure Reason, Kant calls attention to the fact that the human 
intellect possesses no power of direct intuition ; it can only 
intuite or look at things through the senses. But, Kant adds, 
there might be an intellect of a different make, an intellect 
which possesses a direct power of intuition ; in other words, a 
Divine Intellect. If we suppose such an Intellect, possessing 
a direct power of intuition, it is plain that the knowledge 
which such an Intellect would possess of our world would be 
of an altogether different character from ours. Ours is sense- 
knowledge. Our knowledge, for instance, of an apple, is made 
up of the eye-picture it furnishes, and of certain perceptions 
of touch, taste, smell, and so on. 

2. In the second place, another characteristic of human 
knowledge is that it is dscurszve. We cannot take in every- 
thing that is knowable by our intelligence at once. We can 
only take in one or, at the most, two or three things at a 
time ; and in knowing things we have to take them in suc- 
cession—to pass, that is, from one thing to another. It is of 
the utmost importance, in view of our argument, that we 
should have a clear idea of this the discursive character of our 
intelligence ; and we will try toexplainit. Take, for instance, 
the example which we have already given—our view of a 
landscape. Everyone will acknowledge that we could not 
take in the whole of it at a single glance. It is plain that 
if we want to know it thoroughly, we have to run over and 
fix in our minds all the parts or details, passing from one to 
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another, and then to arrange or combine them into one whole. 
Nay, this discursive character of our intelligence extends fur- 
ther than most of us suspect. Kant has shown that in the 
cognition of even the simplest thing—a mathematical line, 
for instance—we have to proceed discursively, taking it point 
by point, and then combining it into a whole. The process, 
it is true, appears instantaneous ; but this arises only from 
the rapidity acquired by the mind from long practice. But 
not only have we to pass from one thing to another in gain- 
ing a knowledge of objects: the same thing is true of those 
stores of knowledge which the mind already possesses. We 
cannot realize them, we cannot hold them all before the mind, 
at one and the same moment. If we want to survey them, 
we must take them out one by one and examine them. A 
man of science, for instance, who has a comprehensive and 
exact knowledge of his subject, if he wishes to communi- 
cate it to others, has to sit down and write it out in detail, 
page after page and chapter after chapter; and the learner 
has to go over these details, to study them one by one, and 
to fix them in his mind. The discursive character of our 
knowledge is also seen in reasoning. Reasoning is discourse 
in which, by accumulating and arranging media or elements 
of proof, we slowly and painfully arrive at and prove a 
conclusion. 

Is this discursive character of our knowledge, this inability 
to take in more than a few things at once, a weakness lying 
in the essence of the human intelligence? Or is it merely a 
consequence of our present subjection to sense? We cannot 
say. It is possible that hereafter, in the life of the spirit, 
the character of our knowledge and our powers of knowing 
may be different, and of a higher kind. But it is difficult to 
suppose that our minds, being finite, could be other than 
discursive. 

3. There is only one other peculiarity of human knowledge 
that we need at present advert to, and it is this: Human 
knowledge is a knowledge only of the outside of things ; it 
does not reach their inmost nature or essence. It was Kant 
who in modern times brought out in all its significance this 
great truth, though, we must confess, in an exaggerated and 
impossible form. The thing, nevertheless, is true, and has, 
indeed, been obvious to reflective minds from the beginning. 
It is also a truth which philosophy generally accepts in our 
day, and expresses by the phrase ‘the relativity of human 
knowledge.’ In fact, we have not so much to prove this 
point as to tone it down; for ever since Kant, the tendency, 
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may illustrate it in this way: We have by the senses a 
knowledge of the things around us, and of the changes they 
undergo. But it is evident on reflection that we know, and 
can know, these things and changes only in so far as they 
affect our senses. The very form in which our knowledge of 
things is expressed shows this. To take, for instance, an 
example already given. Our knowledge of an apple is made 
up of the eye-picture it gives us, and the sensations of touch, 
taste, and smell it affords. What is this but to say, ‘An 
apple is an unknown something which, if we look at it, will 
present a certain appearance ; if we handle, taste, or smell it, 
will give certain indications’? Wecan never get beyond this. 
But, plainly, this is only outside knowledge. It is not a 
knowledge of the thing itself, but only of the way in which 
it affects our senses. What the thing is in itself, what is its 
inmost essence, is and remains a mystery. 

Our knowledge, then, is only outside knowledge: it 
reaches only to the mode in which the outer world affects 
our senses. Plainly, also, it is a very partial knowledge ; for 
there may be, as we have seen, other relations and aspects of 
the visible universe which, as they do not affect our senses, 
remain quite unknown to us. It is very possible if we did 
know these other aspects and relations, that they might 
throw light upon the inner essence of things. As it is, we 
must be content with a knowledge which is not only outside, 
but also very partial. 

Let us now turn to Divine knowledge. Here, of course, 
we cannot speak with the same certainty as we can of human 
knowledge, which we understand. As we go on we shall 
see how high it is above us, how incomprehensible. Even 
those points about it which we do know we cannot take in. 
We can only know them at all in so far as they contrast with 
our human knowledge ; and in trying to state this contrast 
we shall take the three points which we have already given. 

1. In the first place, then, we have seen how limited our 
human intuitions are, and how they are shaped and embedded 
in the forms of sense. What a contrast is before us when we 
turn to contemplate the Divine intuition! It is an intuition 
or look which embraces the universe. All things are seen at 
every moment, and stand clear in every aspect and relation of 
their being before the Divine Mind. It is very easy to write 
down such sentences, and the words taken by themselves have 
doubtless a meaning. But the thought which they express is 
too great for us. We cannot take it in, and can only bow 
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down before it in reverence and awe. At times, indeed, that 
agnostic tendency which is so strong in all of us comes in to 
whisper doubt. For the reason that we cannot understand, 
it suggests the idea of delusion. It seems to say: ‘ Are we 
not here dealing with a chimera, an impossibility ? How is 
such an infinite intuition possible ?’ But before giving way to 
such doubts it were well to weigh all that can be said on the 
other side. The thought that God sees and knows all things 
is natural to the human mind. It is also universal in our race. 
It is lisped by the lips of children, and sanctioned by Divine 
revelation. One of the earliest names of God in the Bible 
is the name of the Seeing One, and the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says of our Blessed Lord,‘ All things are naked and open 
unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do.’ So, too, if 
we turn from revelation to philosophy we find the weightiest 
reasons for the same belief. A spiritual philosophy, which, 
as we conceive, is the only consistent and possible explanation 
of things, presents to us God in the light of a Personal Intel- 
ligence. Following the lines of such a philosophy, Kant, as 
we have seen, speaks of the Divine Intellect. He supposes 
that it is unlike ours in this respect—that whereas ours can 
only see things by sense, the Divine possesses a direct power 
of intuition. What would follow from such a power? Nothing 
less than an infinite intuition, an intuition which embraces all 
things. For, be it observed, infinity, absoluteness, first cause, 
are properties of intellect. As attributes they are reflected 
in our intelligence, and they exist in perfection in the Divine. 
Hence a perfect intellect which possesses a direct power of 
intuition must necessarily possess an intuition which is infinite, 
an intuition which embraces all things. 

We admit that such an infinite intuition is above us. We 
cannot understand it ; we cannot picture it ; we cannot take 
it in. But there is nothing marvellous in this, for our power 
of picturing things is rigidly confined to those things of which 
we have had experience, and we have had no experience of 
this. Yet it would be wrong for that reason to deny it. 
Those who would deny it do not perceive that our own limited 
human intuition is ultimately just as inexplicable as is the 
Divine. We go out into the fields; we open our eyes and 
straightway there stands before us a landscape. This is a 
fact which is absolutely inexplicable. Science may speak of 
the undulations of an ethereal medium and of these undula- 
tions impinging on the retina. That, however, is no expla- 
nation, for there is an infinite gap between these undulations 
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point of view, the human intuition is just as inexplicable, and, 
if not experienced, would be just as incredible, as is the Divine. 
And it is further to be observed that there is a reason for be- 
lieving in the Divine which does not exist in the case of the 
human. Those who have studied the relation of mind or in- 
tellect to nature will tell us that the relation is a necessary 
one—that mind or intellect must be coextensive with nature. 
In other words, no part of nature can exist apart from mind 
—that is, wzknown. From this it follows that a Divine all- 
embracing intuition is a necessity, however impossible it may 
be for us to picture it. 

Our present business, however, is to draw the contrast be- 
tween the Divine and human. Wesee how great the contrast 
is. Our human intuition is limited by sense, and clad in the 
forms of sense. The Divine intuition, on the other hand, is 
unlimited, and it has no affinity to sense. It is a pure in- 
tuition of the Divine Intellect. Hence in respect of know- 
ledge the Divine and the human must belong to different 
spheres, the Divine rising above and encompassing the human, 
as it encompasses all things. And this suggests a remark 
that ought to be made in order to avoid a possible mistake. 
Of these two spheres of knowledge we know only one, the 
human. We know it thoroughly ; we can picture its details, 
and form a clear idea of it. We do not know the Divine ; we 
cannot picture it. And thus we might be tempted to view it 
as abstraction, emptiness. But this must be a great mistake : 
there must be in the Divine knowledge an infinite fulness, if 
our minds could only rise to take it in. 

2. When we pass on to the second point we find a contrast 
which is equally astonishing. We have seen that, owing to 
the limited character of the human intuition, all the relations 
and processes of human knowledge are discursive. We pass 
from one thing to another in our effort to come at a know- 
ledge of things. We draw out the elements which make up a 
subject in verses and chapters. We reason from one thing to 
another. And this procedure is deeply fixed in our minds. 
We cannot conceive of knowledge at all unless it is subject to 
these processes. But when we turn to contemplate Divine 
knowledge we see clearly that none of these processes can 
have any place. In the Divine Mind there can be no passing 
from one thing to another, for all things stand naked and 
open before Him. There can be no discourse, no reasoning ; 
at least, in the sense in which we understand these things. 
The Divine knowledge must be complete and perfect from 
beginning to end. And here, again, we are tempted to make 
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the same mistake as has just been pointed out. Because the 
processes of the Divine Mind are not the same as the pro- 
cesses of ours, we are tempted to think that in the Divine 
Mind there is no process, no movement at all, but that every- 
thing stands fixed and crystallized, as it were, before the 
Divine gaze. But this would be a great mistake. There 
must be movement in the Divine Mind, though its processes 
are not the same as ours. So far, at least, we can see—since 
all things in the visible world are ordered by God, there must 
be a movement in the Divine Mind corresponding to the 
great movements of nature. Our true wisdom here is to con- 
fess our ignorance, and to recognize the fact that God’s 
knowledge is different in kind from ours. We can only say 
with the Apostle, ‘O, the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are His 
judgments and His ways past finding out!’! 

3. But the most amazing contrast in the distinction 
between Divine and human knowledge lies in the third point. 
Human knowledge, as we have seen, takes in only the outside 
of things ; Divine knowledge penetrates to the inmost essence. 
So wonderful, indeed, is this peculiarity of Divine knowledge 
that to some minds it appears incredible. Yet, like all the 
leading ideas regarding God, it is a conviction deeply seated 
in the human mind. It is one of the permanent elements of 
our idea of God, and, as such, it is met with everywhere in 
human history. Itis beautifully stated in the Second Book of 
Samuel : ‘ But the Lord said unto Samuel, Look not on his 
countenance or on the height of his stature; because I have 
refused him: for the Lord seeth not as man seeth: for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on 
the heart.’? We see clearly that as Creator and Upholder of 
all things God must know all things through and through. 
He must know the finite world, not only in the relations and 
aspects in which it appears to us, but in every relation and 
every aspect. He must know it in its inmost essence. And 
this great fact, when we meditate on it, will serve to confirm 
the conclusion at which we have already arrived—viz. that the 
Divine knowledge is of a different make and kind from ours. 
Human knowledge, being sense-knowledge, we see clearly, 
could never reach beyond the surface of things. 

Such, then, are the contrasts which we have ventured to 
draw out between Divine and human knowledge. They are 
great beyond all expression. But though thus great we must 
not draw the conclusion that there is a contrariety or incom- 
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patibility between the two. There is no such contrariety, no 
such incompatibility. We must rather conceive the Divine as 
a sphere rising above the human and joining on to the human. 
Nor is there any obstacle to our conceiving how the two 
spheres, Divine and human, might be united in one Divine 
Personality. We must not suppose that previous to His 
Incarnation the human sphere was strange to Him. On the 
contrary He created the human mind with all its powers and 
processes, and He has created and ordered the visible universe 
in such a way as to be understood and deciphered by the 
human mind. He could not have done so unless as a Divine 
Being He could know as God, and also in the finite world 
know as man. 

And now we may go on to draw the inference from what 
has been said. There are especially two inferences to be 
drawn, which we have already indicated—viz. (1) that any 
particulars of knowledge belonging properly to the Divine 
sphere would not be available in the human sphere unless they 
were specially translated into human form ; and (2) that when 
there was no special translation the infinite fulness of our 
Lord’s Divine knowledge must have influenced His human 
knowledge, communicating to it a certainty and infallibility 
unspeakable. We will consider each of these inferences. And 
first of the translation. 

This idea may at first sight appear strange ; and yet it 
seems to follow necessarily out of what we have been saying. 
For our knowledge is sense-knowledge. It is knowledge clad 
in the forms of sense; nor have we any idea of knowledge, 
except of such as is so clad in the forms of sense. The Divine 
knowledge, on the other hand, is not, and cannot be, sense- 
knowledge. It is pure knowledge—the pure intuition of the 
Divine Intellect. Hence, if any particulars out of the Divine 
sphere were to be used by our Blessed Lord as man, it seems 
to follow that they must be translated into their equivalents 
in the human sphere. This idea of translation, strange as it 
may appear, is in truth not without some faint analogy in the 
human mind. There are different spheres of knowledge even 
in the human mind. We often find those who have devoted 
themselves to the higher branches of science living in a world 
which is quite strange to ordinary life. They are busied with 
notions and relations which are not only far above the reach 
of ordinary people, but are even unintelligible to them. Now, 
it may happen that in ordinary conversation something turns 
up which is a puzzle to others, but which is quite clear to 
their mninds; and yet the explanation may be difficult, for 
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the reason that the forms in which they know it may be 
different from the forms of ordinary thought. Hence in any 
explanation which may be given there must be accommoda- 
tion. They must speak in a different language from that in 
which they think, giving an equivalent clad in the forms of 
the ordinary tongue. The analogy is indeed faint and 
altogether inadequate ; but it may lead us to see how out of 
His infinite fulness our Lord may have communicated to us, 
clothing His thought in our finite forms. 

That our Lord did so transfer and translate His Divine 
knowledge we think is quite clear from the Gospel narrative. 
We cannot help looking on some of His most pregnant 
sayings as such translations—the Beatitudes, for instance. 
There is something in them which astonishes not only those 
who believe, but even those who believe not. They seem to 
have a Divine background, and, unconsciously to ourselves, 
lift us up into a higher world, suggesting to us that what we 
see to be true here below may be far more true in that higher 
world. But not only is there translation in the case of say- 
ings: there are facts which our Lord could not have known 
as man, and which He must consequently have known as 
God, and which He translated and presented to others in 
human form. There is the case of Nathaniel, who was seen 
under the fig-tree ; there is the miracle of the tribute found in 
the fish ; and probably also the man bearing the pitcher of 
water whom the two apostles were to meet. In addition to 
this, our Lord seems habitually to have used His Divine 
knowledge to read the hearts of those who came near Him. 
St. John says, ‘But Jesus did not commit Himself unto 
them, because He knew all men, and needed not that any 
should testify of man ; for He knew what was in man.’! 

It was St. Athanasius, the greatest intellect amongst the 
Fathers, who drew a clear distinction between our Lord’s 
knowledge as God and His knowledge as man. We think 
the distinction requires to be supplemented by recognizing 
the different forms of the two knowledges and the consequent 
need of translation if the Divine knowledge was to be avail- 
able in the human sphere. If the distinction, thus sup- 
plemented, be accepted, it seems to be adequate to the 
explanation of our Lord’s knowledge, and to reduce to har- 
mony His twofold being. In all cases where there was no 
special translation we may suppose that our Lord thought 
and acted simply as man. And this accounts in a satisfac- 
tory way for cases of apparent ignorance on His part, and 
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His asking for information. At the raising of Lazarus, for 
instance, He asked, ‘Where have ye laid him?’! No doubt 
as Word and Son He knew, and had He so chosen He 
could have transferred the knowledge in human form to His 
human soul, just as He by His Divine intuition saw Nathaniel 
and spake of it in human form to Nathaniel. But such a 
transference in ordinary circumstances was unnecessary ; 
and, indeed, had He habitually resorted to it, it would have 
destroyed the symmetry of His beautiful human life. A 
question may be raised as to the frequency with which our 
Lord made use of His Divine knowledge in particular cases. 
We do not think it can be answered with any certainty. 
Probably many more instances than those mentioned in the 
Gospel were known to the disciples. So we might judge 
from their general statements. But if we form our opinion 
from the cases actually recorded, He would appear to have 
done so rarely. There are, in fact, just enough instances as, 
taken in connexion with his Miracles and Resurrection, are 
sufficient to guarantee His own witness of Himself that He 
was indeed the only-begotten Son of God. 

The distinction drawn by St. Athanasius between our 
Lord’s Divine and human knowledge does not appear to 
have been known to St. Augustine and to others of the 
Western Fathers. In consequence, they have attributed to 
our Lord’s human soul a participation in all the knowledge 
of the Godhead. What they aimed at expressing is indeed a 
great truth—the truth that Christ possessed an all-embracing 
knowledge. But they did not see clearly that it could only 
be as God, not as man. If we pay attention to only the 
second characteristic of human knowledge which we have 
tried to bring out—viz. that it is discursive—it seems to follow 
that His human soul could not know all things. But the 
point these Fathers had in view is sufficiently attained if we 
hold firmly the unity of the Divine and human in the one 
Person of the coeternal Son. We must keep a firm grasp of 
the fact that it was the same Person who as God knew all 
things, who also in the human sphere knew finitely and dis- 
cursively, like ourselves—that is the main point. We must 
not for a moment think that the human soul of Christ pos- 
sessed a Personality different from the Person of the coeternal 
Son. We must not think that His human consciousness was 
something separate from His Divine consciousness. After the 
Incarnation the human was but a lower or finite sphere in one 
and the same consciousness. And there was perfect unity and 
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community between the two spheres. Our Lord knew all 
things as God, and if He wished to avail Himself of any 
particulars of this knowledge in the human sphere, He had 
but to clothe it in human form. 

There is a question, not of much practical moment, as to 
the extent of the knowledge possessed by our Lord’s human 
soul. It has been asked, Did our Lord as man know all that 
man is capable of knowing? Did He know all history and 
all science? The question is one which cannot be answered, 
nor shall we pretend to answerit. Yet there are some elements. 
involved in it which it may be useful to look at. Our Lord 
could only have possessed such extensive human knowledge 
if by a special act He had translated it out of what He knew 
as God, and fixed it so translated in His human soul. Wedo 
not know how far it was or was not His will todoso. But 
let us suppose that it was His will, and that He actually did 
it. In that case we have before us what, reverently speaking, 
appears a kind of incongruity. For it is clear that the greater 
part of this knowledge must have remained quite unused. 
Why should He as man possess knowledge which was of no 
use to Him? It seems to us more fitting that such trans- 
lated knowledge should be limited to those particulars which 
naturally arose out of His human surroundings; and par- 
ticularly to those which had a bearing upon His great work 
of Revelation and Redemption. To us it seems more fitting 
that He should know all things as God, and that, whenever 
necessary, He should also know them as man. As God He 
knew in its Divine form all history and all science, and He 
could at any moment make this infinite Divine knowledge 
available on the human sphere by simply translating it into 
human form. 

This leads us to the second inference—viz. the effect which 
this infinite fulness of Divine knowledge must have had upon 
His human knowledge. We have said that even when there 
was no special translation our Lord’s Divine knowledge must 
have influenced His human knowledge, communicating to it 
a certainty and an infallibility unspeakable. 

One of the most distressing things arising out of the 
Lutheran view of the Incarnation is that it leads to the 
doctrine of our Lord’s fallibility. In point of fact, this falli- 
bility has been put forward with more or less distinctness by 
different writers. No doubt there are those amongst us who 
are influenced by the Lutheran view, who would be shocked 
and distressed at the idea of our Lord’s fallibility. Without 
wishing to hurt their feelings we would simply point out that 
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the conclusion lies in the premises, and however much they 
may wish it otherwise, it must and will be drawn. In order 
to illustrate this point, which is of great practical importance, 
by way of warning, let us take Bishop Colenso’s statement of 
the case. He says :— 


‘It is perfectly consistent with the most entire and sincere belief 
in our Lord’s Divinity to hold, as many do, that when He vouchsafed 
to become a “ Son of Man” He took our nature fully and voluntarily 
entered into all the conditions of humanity, and, among others, into 
that which makes our growth in all ordinary knowledge gradual and 
limited. We are expressly told in Luke ii. 52 that “ Jesus increased 
in wisdom ” as well as in “stature.” It is not supposed that in His 
human nature He was acquainted more than any educated Jew of 
the age with the mysteries of all modern sciences ; nor, with St. Luke’s 
expressions, can it be seriously maintained that as an infant or young 
child He possessed a knowledge surpassing that of the most pious and 
learned adults of His nation upon the subject of the authorship and 
age of the different portions of the Pentateuch. At what period, then, 
of His life upon earth is it to be supposed that He had granted to 
Him as the Son of Man, supernaturally, full and accurate information 
on these points, so that He should be expected to speak about the 
Pentateuch in other terms than any other devout Jew of that day 
would have employed? Why should it be thought that He would 
speak with certain Divine knowledge on this matter more than upon 
other matters of science or history ?’ ! 


It is clear that the premises on which these conclusions 
rest have not been fully stated. There is a crucial point which 
has been kept quite in the background. It is quite true that 
when our Lord became man He took our nature fully, and 
voluntarily entered into all the conditions of humanity. But 
that is not what the author means ; that is not the premise 
from which all his conclusions follow. What the author 
means, and what in truth is the real premise, is that when 
our Lord became man He ceased to be God. Whether it 
was that the Godhead then simply ceased to be, or whether 
it was subjected to a kenosis or limitation till it exactly 
squared with the conditions of humanity, or whether the 
Incarnation was a conversion—a ‘conversion of the Godhead 
into flesh’—the author does not specify. What is perfectly 
clear to his mind is, that one way or another it disappeared, 
and there only remained in our Lord’s Person the limitations 
of humanity. Of course, if our Lord entered the stream of 
humanity unprovided with anything except His human nature, 
He entered it to be swept away by it without rudder and 
without compass. Of science and of history He could have 


1 Colenso, Pentateuch, vol. i. p. xxxi. 
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had no knowledge except the knowledge of His age; and 
since that was both defective and erroneous, on these two 
subjects He must necessarily have gone astray. This, on the 
above premises we must say, however little we may wish to 
say it. And this is really what the author means, and what 
he desires to say, though he does not speak it out. But who 
does not see that this conclusion is perfectly fatal to the New 
Testament dispensation viewed as a revelation? It is our 
Lord Himself who indicates this. ‘If I have told you earthly 
things and ye believe not’—thinking in your hearts that I 
have gone astray—‘how shall ye believe if I tell you of 
heavenly things?’ ! 

But if the Incarnation was accomplished ‘not by the con- 
version of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the man- 
hood into God,’ our whole view of the matteris altered. Our 
Lord’s Divine Being after the Incarnation remained in all its 
fulness. And who does not see that this great fact must have 
influenced His human knowledge most profoundly ? We may 
not know how much He knew about the Pentateuch in the 
form of human knowledge ; but he must have known all about 
it in the form of Divine knowledge. As God all things were 
naked and open before Him: He knew all history and all 
science: and if He made a human affirmation on any one of 
these subjects it must infallibly be true. This must be so; 
for it was one and the same Person who as God knew all 
things who also knew as man. And seeing He is as God in- 
fallible, His Divine infallibility must have freed His human 
knowledge from every taint of imperfection and error. It is 
allowed that in other spheres the effect of the Incarnation was 
to free human nature, in the Person of our Lord, from every 
defect, and to raise it to a state of perfection. It is admitted 
that in the moral sphere, union with the Godhead freed the 
human nature from every taint of sin. Why should not a 
similar elevation take place in the cognitive sphere? How 
could the coeternal Son, who as God is infallible, fall into 
error as man ? 

We see, in truth, that this perfection, this infallibility in 
the cognitive sphere, must have been communicated to our 
Lord’s human soul. And just as His sinlessness is something 
absolute, something of a different kind from the sinlessness, 
so far as it exists, in His saints, so it must have been in 
respect of His human knowledge. His infallibility is some- 
thing quite different from the infallibility of the Church or 
that infallibility which our Roman brethren attribute to the 


1 St. John iii, 12. 
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Pope. These latter kinds are communicated infallibilities ; 
they are the infallibility of that which is naturally fallible, but 
which is held up by a higher power. Our Lord’s infallibility 
is the infallibility of One who could not possibly fall into 
error. 

Our argument has extended so far that we have little 
space to devote to the two texts which have occasioned so 
much difficulty. Yet some notice of them is necessary ; and 
such notice as we can bestow will be confined mostly to show- 
ing in what light they are to be taken from the point of view 
we are advocating. 

The first is St. Luke ii. 52, where the Evangelist says that 
our Lord ‘ increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man.’ Mr. Swayne has given a catena of authorities 
on this text from which it would appear that while many of 
the Fathers admitted a real growth in wisdom, others shrank 
from such an admission. The difficulty before which the latter 
quailed was, that, as it appeared to them, such an admission 
would conflict with that fulness of infinite knowledge which 
the apostle attributes to Christ when he says, ‘ All things are 
naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we have 
to do”! For if our Lord, before and after the Incarnation, 
possessed the fulness of infinite knowledge, such an increase 
could only be apparent, not real. 

We think this difficulty may be got over if we admit that 
for which we have been pleading—the distinction between 
our Lord’s knowledge as God and His knowledge asman. In 
respect of His knowledge as God there could, of course, be no 
increase ; for this knowledge was infinite from all eternity. 
But we do not see why we should not admit a real progress 
and growth of His wisdom and knowledge as man. Every 
one admits a real growth of His stature ; but with that growth 
there must have been a corresponding growth of mental power 
and capacity. Is it supposed that it was beneath the dignity 
of the coeternal Son to condescend to the simple knowledge 
of infancy, childhood, and boyhood? But surely if He con- 
descended to the human knowledge of the full-grown man, it 
was an infinitesimal step beyond to condescend to the know- 

ledge of the infant. Our Lord was Incarnate in order that 
‘He might raise and perfect human nature in every one of its 
stages. He came to manifest Himself not only as the full- 
grown man, but also as the infant, the child, and the boy. 
And, if we may trust the instinct of the Church, our Lord had 
the greatest delight in this perfecting of His childhood and 
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youth. We can understand how He would give to each stage 
of His growth that measure of human knowledge and wisdom 
which was appropriate to it ; and how He would thus appear 
in our world as the perfect infant, the perfect child, and the 
perfect boy. The deepest feelings of Christian love and 
wonder have centred around the childhood. Christian art has 
never tired in its effort to reproduce something of the Divine 
beauty that must have encompassed the childhood of its Lord. 
Who does not know the ideal representations of the Divine 
Child in the mother’s arms? And probably there is no 
element in the whole content of Christianity which has 
exercised a more profound influence upon mankind than this 
simple picture. We do not, therefore, see any difficulty in 
this text. If our Lord condescended to come down from the 
height of His infinite glory, and to know, and think, and act 
as full-grown man, it was but an infinitesimal step further 
that He should begin His finite course as child and boy. 

The other text is rather more difficult, and has much 
puzzled the minds of theologians. It is the text in which it 
is intimated that our Lord was ignorant of the day of 
Judgment. The intimation is given by Himself, and is 
recorded in St. Mark xiii. 32. Our Lord says, ‘But of that 
day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in Heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.’ 
Most of the early Greek Fathers admit a real ignorance as 
man, but maintain that our Lord as Logos did know. The 
Latins, on the other hand, had a difficulty in admitting a 
real ignorance even as man, since, not distinguishing between 
the Divine and human knowledge, the admission seemed to 
detract from that perfect knowledge which they knew must 
belong to Christ. We have not space to go into the ques- 
tion, and must content ourselves: with simply pointing out 
how the text would appear in view of what we have been 
saying. 

St. Athanasius held that our Lord as God knew the day 
of Judgment, but that as man He was ignorant of it. Here, 
however, there was a great puzzle. How with truth and 
reality could it be said that our Lord knew and was ignorant 
of one and the same thing? We have seen that knowledge 
is necessarily connected with a person, and also that it is a 
thing that is not subject to the will. If we know a thing, 
we cannot by an act of will become ignorant of it. It was 
clear to the mind of St. Athanasius that it was one and the 
same Person who as God knew all things who also knew as 
man. How, then, if as God He knew the day of Judgment 
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could He be ignorant of it as man? If we say, He willed 
to be ignorant of it as man, our words have really no mean- 
ing. Here was the puzzle. We think, however, that there 
is a solution of the difficulty in what we have been saying. 
If Divine knowledge exists in a different form from human, 
and if a translation into human form is necessary before it 
can be available in the human sphere, we see how from this 
point of view our Lord might know the day of Judgment as 
God, and yet be ignorant of it as man. This must have 
been the case if He did not choose to translate it into 
human form. And such might not have been His will: there 
might have been reasons why it should not have been re- 
vealed to His Church. At the same time, however, another 
contingency was possible. The knowledge of the day of 
Judgment as it stood in the Divine consciousness might have 
been of such a nature as to be incapable of translation. 
We cannot suppose that every particular of the Divine know- 
ledge could be brought down and clad in such form as to 
be intelligible to our finite capacities. This might have 
been the case in regard to the day of Judgment, which is 
nothing else but the consummation and closing of the present 
age. It might be that there entered into the knowledge of 
the day of Judgment processes which are far above our 
human comprehension. If such should be the case, we see 
how with perfect truth and sincerity our Lord might say, 
‘ But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels which are in Heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.’ 


ArT. II.—ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 


The Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, Dean of 
Windsor, and WILLIAM BENHAM, Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. Two Volumes. (London, 1891.) 


For some years we have been hoping that this Life and that 
of Dr. Pusey by Dr. Liddon would make their appearance 
about the same time, so that we might have the picture of 
the eventful period, in which those eminent men lived and 
played an important part, presented to us from two very 
different points of view. The lamented death of Dr. Liddon 
has frustrated this hope ; but we trust that the biography 
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on which he was engaged is only delayed; and, though 
the half of our anticipation is not fulfilled, we can cor- 
dially welcome the volumes named at the head of this 
article. The important contribution to the history of the 
Oxford Movement by the late Dean of St. Paul’s, the interest- 
ing volumes of letters and correspondence of Dr. Newman, 
and the Life of Mr. W. G. Ward, have happily contributed 
largely to our knowledge of the earlier history of the religious 
revival which emanated from Oxford ; whilst in Archbishop 
Tait’s Life we have a picture of the same events from 
the other side, and are enabled to see the manner in which 
that revival was viewed by some of the rulers of the Church. 
We have also presented to us an authoritative statement of 
the motives which decided much of their action towards it ; 
so that we are now able to trace more accurately than would 
previously have been possible the steps by which that move- 
ment won its widening way. Our first and more immediate 
object is with the work that we have last named, and, with 
thanks to the authors for the interesting book they have 
written, we turn to its examination without further preface. 
The Archbishop was born in 1811,' ‘of pure Scottish 
blood both on his father’s and his mother’s side, and though 
he lived for more than half a century in England he re- 
tained through life his Scottish characteristics, Scottish 
interests, and Scottish friends. His grandfather had been 
baptized as achild by a minister of the persecuted Episco- 
palian Church of Scotland, to which his parents belonged ; 
but upon settling in Edinburgh as a Writer to the Signet, 
and marrying a member of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, he had conformed, and in that faith the future Arch- 
bishop’s parents were educated. The Archbishop was born 
club-footed, but under the rough but skilful treatment of a 
farrier and blacksmith, named Whitworth, this deformity was 
completely cured. His mother died when he was only three 
years old, and he was much indebted to an old family nurse, 
Betty Morton, for the care of his health and the formation of 
his early religious principles, which were in accordance with 
those of his parents. He was educated at the High School, 
and after its foundation at the Academy, in Edinburgh, 
living at his father’s house and attending school as a day 
boy. When his school days were completed, he became a 
student in the University of Glasgow, where he gained a 
Snell exhibition, with which he went to Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he won a scholarship soon after his matricu- 
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lation ; and after obtaining a first-class in classics he was 
elected Fellow in 1834. During his undergraduate days he 
was a frequent and successful speaker at the Union. 


‘In place of the boyish Toryism of his Glasgow days he was 
now, if we may judge from the Union records, developing into an 
earnest and consistent Whig, and the votes he gave in the Oxford 
Union were such as he would have given to the end of his life. 
Before he had been six months at Oxford he stood forth, in opposi- 
tion to Roundell Palmer, to defend “the spirit of democracy ” and 
the happy results of Catholic emancipation. In 1833 he succeeded 
Edward Cardwell as president of the society. The last debate in 
which he took part was on March 28, 1835, when he affirmed that 
a legislative provision for the Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland 
would be a most beneficial measure.’ ! 


About a year after his election to a fellowship he was 
made tutor in his college, and he soon occupied a good, if not 
a very prominent, position in the University as an able and 
probably rising man. His theological surroundings in the 
college were not fortunate. Educated as he had been as a 
strict Presbyterian, and having conformed to the Church of 
England—probably more attracted to its communion by the 
fact of its being the Established Church of the country than 
from any special love for its doctrines—he found himself in 
the constant society of men, good and excellent in them- 
selves, but with whose religious principles he could have little 
sympathy, much as he might esteem them personally. His 
own standpoint at the time is sketched in a letter to an old 
Glasgow friend who had become a Nonconformist minister. 


‘I hope Iam not a bigot, but I confess myself much more of a 
High Churchman than I was; nor has the Church of Scotland so 
much of my admiration as in former times. I suppose you approve 
highly of the Cambridge minority petition [in favour of abolishing 
religious tests in the University]? Icannot, nor do I see what good 
any party would gain from such a step.’ ? 


The special Balliol friends to whom we referred above 
were the Rev. Frederick Oakeley, who had been Mr. Tait’s 
tutor, and to whom, ‘according to his own account, he owed 
most ;) and William George Ward, who was elected to a 
fellowship at Balliol on the same day that he was. Both 
became Roman Catholics some years later ; the former after 
having laboured for some years at the chapel of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, where he made advances in ritual which 
were then considered extreme ; the latter * ‘at the time of his 


1 Life, i. 44. 2 Ibid. iy 54. 8 Ibid. p. 55. 
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election was a strong Radical and an admirer of Dr. Arnold, 
but he was destined before long to fall, like others, under 
the spell of John Henry Newman, and to become, in his own 
peculiar fashion, a leader in the fray.’ His Life shows that 
he was never a loyal English Churchman. Like the Jews in 
the days of our Lord, he was ever asking for a sign to con- 
vince himself that the Church of England was the true 
Church of Christ, as they sought a sign to convince them 
that Jesus was the Christ. And this he did perfectly regardless 
of the effect which that for which he asked might have upon 
other people, or upon the fortunes and influence of the Church. 
In such a society, and in the years succeeding 1833, when all 
Oxford was fiercely agitated by the Tracts for the Times, it 
was impossible for a man to be neutral, and Mr. Tait not 
unnaturally took the side of opposition to the rising school 
of theology, and he would, no doubt, often be roused almost 
to exasperation by the fierce disputes which were said to be 
frequent in the Balliol common room. 

This tendency of Mr. Tait was known in the University, 
but it did not find any public expression until the publication 
of Tract XC. in 1841. That celebrated tract was published 
on the 27th of February of that year,' and on the 8th of March 
four senior tutors, of whom Mr. Tait of Balliol was one, 
addressed the editor of the Tracts, charging Tract XC. with 
‘suggesting and opening a way by which men might, at 
least in the case of Roman views, violate their solemn en- 
gagements to their University.’ Not content with this strong 


expression of aversion to the teaching of the Tracts, we read 
that 























































‘Mr. Tait, a fellow tutor, though living on terms of hearty 
friendship with Ward, prevailed on the Master, after No. go, to 
dismiss Ward from the office of teaching mathematics. It seemed a 
petty step thus to mix up theology with mathematics, though it was 
not so absurd as it looked, for Ward brought in theology every- 
where, and discussed it when his mathematics were done. But Ward 
accepted it frankly, and defended it. It was natural, he said, that 
Tait, thinking his principles mischievous, should wish to silence him 
as a teacher ; and their friendship remained unbroken.’ ? 


It is only fair to quote what is said in the Life of the Arch- 
bishop about the protest against Tract XC., omitting on this 
side, as we have done upon the other, all reference to the theo- 
logical aspect of the question. 







1 The Oxford Movement, by R. W. Church, p. 252. 
2 Ibid. p. 299. 
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‘It does not fall to the biographer of Archibald Tait to recount 
in any detail the fiery controversies which followed upon the publi- 
cation of the Protest. It is not to that document by itself that the 
conflagration can be reasonably ascribed. The four Tutors did but 
lay a match to the tinder which had been long preparing. Tait had, 
at all times, the courage of his opinions, nor was he ever afraid to 
become the spokesman of those who shared his views. Few im- 
partial critics, whatever their personal opinions may be, will deny 
that the Protest itself is a calm and reasonable document, giving 
expression to apprehensions which the event showed to be well- 
founded. To the end of his life Archibald Tait used to be taunted 
with having “hounded Newman out of Oxford,” and the Protest has 
been again and again described as bigoted, narrow, and unfair. Dr. 
Newman never himself so regarded it.’ 


This is shown by extracts from Newman’s letter to Dr. Jelf, 
which appeared five days after the Protest, in which he says— 


‘Four gentlemen, tutors of their respective colleges, have pub- 
lished a Protest against the Tract in question. I have no cause at 
all to complain of their so doing, though, as I shall directly say, I 
think they have misunderstood me. They do not, I trust, suppose 
that I feel any offence or soreness at their proceeding. Of course I 
naturally think that I am right and they are wrong ; but this per- 
suasion is quite consistent both with my honouring their zeal for 
Christian truth and their anxiety for the welfare of our younger 
members.’ ! 


As the subject is an interesting one, perhaps it may be 
well to add Dr. Newman’s comment, written many years later, 
in which he refers only indirectly to the authors of the 


Protest. 

‘In the universal storm of indignation with which the Tract was 
received on its appearance, I recognize much of real religious feeling, 
much of honest and true principle, much of straightforward, ignorant 
common sense. In Oxford there was genuine feeling too ; but there 
had been a smouldering, stern, energetic animosity, not at all un- 
natural, partly rational, against its author. A false step had been 
made ; now was the time for action. I am told that even before the 
publication of the Tract rumours of its contents had got into the 
hostile camp in an exaggerated form ; and not a moment was lost in 
proceeding to action when I was actually in the hands of the 
Philistines. ’? 

For a short time during his residence at Balliol College 
Mr. Tait undertook the curacy of Much Baldon, about five 
miles from Oxford, as a labour of love. The church seems 
to have been out of repair and the parish much neglected, 


: Life, i, 83. Apologia, p. 172. 
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and until his duties as college tutor absorbed his time and 
thoughts Mr. Tait evidently did good work in the parish. 
But he was not destined to remain long in Oxford after the 
protest in which he had joined against Tract XC. That 
occurred in the early part of 1841; in July of the following 
year he was elected to succeed Dr. Arnold as head master of 
Rugby. This position he held for about six years, when he 
was preferred by Lord John Russell to the Deanery of Car- 
lisle. The school flourished under his guidance, and his 
evident desire was to do all that he could to raise its moral 
and spiritual tone. But he was not a born schoolmaster ; the 
work was consequently a great strain upon him, and the 
state of his health was such as to make it well-nigh impos- 
sible for him to remain. He had a most dangerous illness, 
which caused serious anxiety to his friends, and for some days 
his life was despaired of. The removal to Carlisle, shortly 
after his recovery, was therefore a great relief from a burden 
which, in the weakened state to which he had been reduced, 
was too heavy to be profitably borne. 

In the year after his appointment to Rugby he married 
Catherine, the daughter of Archdeacon Spooner, Vicar of 
Elmdon. There is no part of this biography which is more 
pleasing than that which portrays his married life. It shines 
forth under all circumstances as an example of what Chris- 
tian married life ought to be, as enabling him to support the 
heavy trials which fell upon him in the loss of several of his 
children, as comforting him in his sickness, and filling his home 
at all times with a sense of happy restfulness, which must 
have greatly strengthened him to bear the heavy strain which 
the responsibilities of the great offices that he held neces- 
sarily imposed upon him. These domestic records, and the 
frequent references to the fervent devotion with which he en- 
countered the events of life, its successes not less than its 
trials, happily describe a most pleasing side of the Arch- 
bishop’s character. After reading these volumes it is impos- 
sible to doubt that it would be difficult to find a more affec- 
tionate husband, a more tender father, or a more prayerful 
Christian. Nothing would be easier than to illustrate this 
from all parts of the biography. The attempt to do so would 
probably fail in its object, because it could present only a 
part of the picture, and it is by studying the whole of the 
Archbishop’s life that all this is brought home most convine- 
ingly to the reader, so that to the book we are reviewing all 
who are interested in what may be described as the private 
life of the Archbishop must be referred. Moreover we ima- 
D2 
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gine that it is his public life, and the influence he had in 
moulding and directing the religious movement of the last 
half-century, that will most interest the readers of the Church 
Quarterly Review. It is to that therefore we propose to 
devote the chief part of what we have to say. 

Dr. Tait’s life as Dean presents few points on which to 
dwell. He was kindly and thoughtful for the people about 
him, and anxious to raise the religious tone of the city. He 
preached frequently, instructed classes at the deanery, visited 
the workhouse, and in other ways sought to do what he 
could. But it would be a mistake to suppose that he was 
so successful in his office as to justify his being regarded as a 
great Dean. He does not appear to have been able to per- 
suade or control his Chapter into making an arrangement 
with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the resettlement 
of their estates in such a way as would have permanently 
improved the status of the cathedral, neither does he seem to 
have succeeded in making the cathedral a greater power for 
good than he found it. This may have arisen from no fault 
of his, but from the strong objections felt by many members 
of cathedral bodies to the provisions of the Cathedral Act, 
and their natural disinclination to changes and developments 
for which ho precedent could be found; and also from the 
large amount of time that was taken up by his duties as one 
of the members of the Commission appointed in the year 
after his accession to the deanery of Carlisle to enquire into 
the state of the University of Oxford. 

For the appointment of such a commission he was a 
strong advocate, and in accepting the seat upon it offered by 
Lord John Russell he said— 


‘I am unwilling to conclude without expressing my conviction, if 
your Lordship will allow me, that the best friends of Oxford ought 
to feel deeply indebted to your Lordship for having undertaken and 
persevered in the appointment of this Commission ; and my belief 
that, notwithstanding the present symptoms of opposition, the wisdom 
of the course adopted, as conducive to the best interests of the Uni- 
versities, will in time be acknowledged by all who are anxious for 


their welfare.’ ! 


The commission, unlike those which are ordinarily consti- 
tuted, seems to have consisted of members of only one poli- 
tical party. All were professed Liberals—Dr. Hinds, Bishop 
of Norwich, Dr. Tait, Dr. Jeune, Rev. H. G. Liddell, Professor 
Baden Powell, Mr. J. L. Dampier, and Rev. G. H. S. Johnson, 


u Life, 3. 159: 
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with Rev. Arthur Stanley for secretary and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith for assistant-secretary. Possibly it is on this account 
that the minutes of their proceedings contain little more than 
bare lists of the names of the commissioners present at their 
meetings ; nothing is said of the proposals made by the several 
members, or the manner in which they voted, if there were any 
divisions. The Dean of Carlisle was a most regular attend- 
ant, being absent from only four meetings during the two 
years that the commission sat. 

The commission reported as it was intended to do. It 
recommended a new body, comprising professors and teachers, 
to act with the Hebdomadal Board, and in a great measure 
to supplant it ; that students should be admitted to the Uni- 
versity without belonging to any college or hall; that all 
distinctions between noblemen, gentlemen commoners, and 
commoners should be abolished ; that the imposition of pro- 
missory oaths for the performance of academical duties should 
be prohibited ; that new schools of study should be instituted ; 
that the number of professors should be increased ; that all 
oaths imposed by college statutes and all declarations against 
making changes in them should be prohibited ; that all fellow- 
ships and scholarships should be thrown open, and the pre- 
ference for members of certain schools or counties should be 
abolished, and that the requirement upon the Fellows to take 
holy orders should no longer be insisted upon: there were 
other proposals which have certainly had the effect, whatever 
was the intention of their framers, of placing the University 
upon a more secular footing. With regard to a religious test 
the commissioners say— 


‘The question respecting the admission of Dissenters to the 
University is one which we are instructed not to entertain. We 
will merely call attention to the fact that several members of the 
University have recorded in their evidence a strong opinion that 
the present policy in this matter should be abandoned. The par- 
ticular mode by which the exclusion of Dissenters is at present 
effected, as distinguished from the general policy of exclusion, ap- 
pears to fall strictly within our province while considering the 
morality and the discipline of the University.’ ! 

And then a number of reasons are given which virtually aim 
at the destruction of tests. Dr. Tait must, therefore, have 
completely changed his mind concerning the wisdom of reli- 
gious tests, since he wrote the letter to his Glasgow friend 
which we have already quoted, as it is evident that in this 
report the advocates for the abolition of such tests would 
| Report of Oxford University Commission, p. 54. 
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find strong support, and upon it their subsequent action was 
no doubt largely based. Most of the proposals made by 
the commission have had legislative sanction given to them, 
but not until some of them had suffered several defeats in 
the House of Lords. There was first the Act of 1854, by 
which the changes affecting the government of the University 
and the powers for regulating its studies were made; whilst 
legal effect to the proposal for the abolition of religious tests, 
and the consequent admission of Dissenters, was not secured 
till 1871. 

Some of the recommendations made by the commission 
were good, such as the admission of non-collegiate students 
and the institution of new schools for study ; others have cer- 
tainly not tended to the advancement of morality and religion, 
and in our opinion are much to be regretted. Throwing open 
all scholarships has done much to deprive poor men of the 
benefits intended for them by the founders, as merit in the 
way of intellectual attainments amongst youths of the usual 
age for entering the University is frequently only another 
name for money ; inasmuch as those who are able to pay for 
the best teachers have a great advantage over those who 
cannot afford such instruction. Moreover, we have reason to 
know that the change has seriously affected the study of the 
classics in some provincial towns, where there were grammar 
schools in which the sons of the resident tradesmen and 
poorer clergy were educated, and where they were encouraged 
to study the classics in the hope of obtaining the free exhibi- 
tion or scholarship attached to the school or county at the 
University. When all the schools in the country had an equal 
right to compete for the ‘ prizes’ to which they had possessed 
a preferential right, the head masters of the county grammar 
schools shrank from an unequal contest with the great public 
schools of the country, many of whose pupils had the addi- 
tional advantage of having been trained at expensive prepara- 
tory schools. And consequently what had been intended by 
their founders to further the higher education of poor men’s 
sons was converted into a reward for greater attainments. 
The measure had the further effect of causing the Church to 
be disestablished and disendowed of the Universities which 
had been founded for her support. As his biographers state 
that! ‘Dean Tait was recognized in the letters of his brother 
commissioners as largely responsible for its [the report’s] final 
shape, and especially for the form of its practical recommenda- 
tions,’ we have thought it desirable to call particular attention 


1 Life, i. 165. 
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1891 3 
to it, as it illustrates the great influence which Liberal political 
opinion had in shaping the Dean’s course of action. There is 
a paragraph on the subject which we quote from the biography, 
as it seems to us to indicate that the future Archbishop was apt 
to mistake his own wishes for that which was likely to happen. 


‘While recognizing the importance of that connexion with the 
Church of England to which they [the commissioners] said “ the 
University mainly owes its greatness,” they stated the many obvious 
objections to the existing system, under which holders of fellowships 
were obliged to take holy orders, and urged that this obligation 
should be very largely relaxed. Such a relaxation did not appear to 
them likely to make a very material change in the clerical character 
of the teaching staff ; they thought it probable that “if the rule were 
abrogated in all the colleges the great bulk of the teachers would, 
after all, remain clerical,” and they claimed that the Church, no less 
than the nation, would be the gainer by the change. “If it be de- 
sirable that moderation and a spirit in harmony with the institutions 
of the country should prevail among the ministers of the English 
Church, it is important that the zeal of their instructors in its chief 
seminary should be tempered by the calmer judgment of lay col- 
leagues, who would themselves imbibe the moral and religious tone 
of the clerical circle in which they lived.’ ! 


The result of what they did seems to have been the 
reverse of what is here anticipated. The lay Fellows have 
had more influence in moulding the opinions of the few 
clerical Fellows who are left, than have these clericals had 
upon their lay colleagues; the number of clerical tutors is 
now considerably less than one-half of that of the laymen 
who fill that responsible office, by which the religious opinions 
and character of numbers of young and distinguished men 
are greatly influenced. Fellowships that were intended by 
their founders to furnish the means for young men designed 
for holy orders, to enable them to study theology, have be- 
come prizes for literary success, and are not infrequently held 
by men who pride themselves in disbelieving all that the 
founders most revered. And, whilst we admit the serious 
shortcomings of the clerical element previous to the change 
that seemed to justify it, we feel that religion has not been 
the gainer by what has been done. 

In 1856 the great trial of his life fell upon Dr. Tait. 
Within the space of a few weeks five of his six daughters were 
swept away by a virulent attack of scarlet fever, and left their 
affectionate parents almost heart-broken. The editors of the 
biography wisely content themselves with a brief reference to 


1 Life, i. 167. 
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this severe calamity, which aroused a feeling of deepest 
sympathy throughout the country for the afflicted parents, a 
touching account of whose grief had been written by Mrs. 
Tait for private circulation amongst her friends, and was given 
to the world after her death more than twenty years later. 

Before the close of the same year Lord Palmerston offered 
Dr. Tait the bishopric of London, which he accepted, and it 
is to his action in that distinguished position, and in the still 
higher office of Archbishop of Canterbury, that we naturally 
turn as the most eventful and important portion of his life, 
and that by which his rank in the history of the Church of 
England and as a statesman must chiefly be judged. Weare 
told that 


‘the position he had filled for several years in the eyes of Liberal 
Ministers as one who had not been afraid to handle the thorny ques- 
tion of University Reform, and who was credited with the successful 
issue of the Royal Commission on the subject ; the influence of Lord 
Shaftesbury, who, as he afterwards wrote to Lady Wake, had re- 
garded Dean Tait as “by very much the best” of the dangerous 
Arnoldian school ; the esteem in which he was known to be held 
by the Liberals, both of Oxford and of Cumberland ; and last, but 
perhaps not least, the widespread sympathy and interest which had 
been aroused, from the Throne downwards, by the tragic illness in the 
Carlisle deanery—all these causes contributed to make it probable 
that he would be nominated by Lord Palmerston to fill one of the 
four vacant sees.’ ! 




























At that time it was generally supposed that Lord Shaftes- 
bury was the Prime Minister’s trusted adviser with respect to 
ecclesiastical appointments, and we are told in the biography 
that he would have preferred Mr. Pelham, the present Bishop 
of Norwich, to take charge of the see of London; and it is 
clear from what is stated in these volumes that Lord Shaftes- 
bury at the time had no confidence that Dr. Tait would carry 
out the line of policy which he thought essential for the good 
of the Church of England. But it was thought at the time 
that one higher than the Prime Minister pressed the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Tait for the bishopric of London, as it was after- 
wards surmised that the same influence led to his nomination 
to the see of Canterbury. 

The position of affairs when Dr. Tait was appointed to the 
bishopric of London is thus described by his biographers :— 


















‘Tait came to London to find an increasing likelihood that the 
Church of England, with all her high claims, her unquestionable 


2 Bape: 193. 
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1891 Archbishop Tatt. 41 
orthodoxy, and her admirable business habits, might become merely 
the richest, best managed, and most powerful of the English sects. 
The capacity of her leaders, and especially, perhaps, the restless 
earnestness of Bishop Wilberforce, had placed her in a new position 
before the eyes of men. But strong as was the growth of her new- 
found life, it was one of even increasing isolation from the kindred 
influences around. She was not attempting to sweep into her stream 
or to utilize for the nation’s good the various Christian forces which 
were actively at work independently of her system or her support. 
Bishop Tait’s training and temperament combined to lead him to 
take a view of the Church’s life less ecclesiastical, more national and 
comprehensive. From the moment of his appointment he seems to 
have set before himself this national position as the one which 
needed all the emphasis he could give to it. Bishop Wilberforce in 
a brilliant account of Bishop Blomfield’s life and work describes him 
as making it “clear to all that his sole object was to increase the 
moral and spiritual efficiency of the Church of England.” Bishop 
Tait regarded the Church of England’s efficiency rather as a means 
than as an end, a means of raising the Christian tone of the whole 
nation, whether in her legislature, her jurisprudence, or her social 
life. It was his aim to make the Church, in fact as well as in theory, 
a National Church, in a sense quite other than as embodying or 
expressing the official creed.’ ! 


These words of the biographers confirm the general im- 
pression entertained of the Archbishop’s tone of thought. 
He valued the Church as the expression of the national view 
of religion, not as the Body of Christ. It was to him the 
most powerful instrument for impressing upon the country 
the value of Christianity, the importance of accepting in 
general the truths it inculcated and the moral law which it 
proclaimed ; but he did not seem to regard it as inhabited by 
a supernatural power and capable of imparting supernatural 
gifts. It was to become the regenerator of the nation, and the 
source of a higher life to the people by a new process of 
‘utilizing the various Christian forces which were actively at 
work independently of its system’ acting upon its spiritual 
life, not by its spiritual life promoting and developing a higher 
tone of morality and. charity amongst the people. Conse- 
quently he had not that difficulty in adapting himself to the 
varied demands of political life which others might have 
felt who had a higher conception of the spiritual claims 
of the Church. He could consent to changes, and promote 
schemes for the judicial regulation of ‘her affairs, from which 
they would have shrunk. His line of action was always 
dictated by what the world would call sound common sense: — 


1 Life, i. 197, 198. 
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it was untrammelled by the fear of offending a higher law, 
which would have been felt by those who regarded the Church 
as the kingdom of Christ, to which He had entrusted the 
preservation of the faith that He had revealed, and the dis- 
pensing of the grace which He had provided for the renewal 
of man’s nature and the strengthening and refreshing of his 
soul. 

This tone of thought in Dr. Tait greatly influenced his 
action, and was of importance in moulding the course of 
events. It influenced his conduct with regard to the Divorce 
Act, the Burial of Dissenters Bill, Ritual Disputes, the Atha- 
nasian Creed, the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and 
other measures which seemed to have popular support. At 
the time when he was appointed Bishop of London there was 
a strong desire on the part of Lord Shaftesbury and the 
party that acted with him to check by legislation the en- 
deavours of the then rising Ritualist party to develop the 
ritual of the Church ; and, so long as it seemed probable that 
greater strength in point of numbers would be gained for 
the Church by favouring such a policy, Bishop Tait was not 
unwilling to co-operate with this party, to which his sym- 
pathies naturally allied him. But as time wore on, and he 
found the ranks of the opposite party steadily gaining in 
strength, he came to realize the danger of a serious schism 
on the part of Churchmen whose zeal and self-sacrifice were 
securing influence for them with the nation, and he greatly 
modified his course of action, so that there is something ex- 
ceedingly pleasant to linger over in his last correspondence 
with Mr. Mackonochie just preceding his death. The bio- 
graphy tells us that in the critical year 1867, when public 
opinion seemed most hostile to the Ritualists— 


‘Lord Shaftesbury was all in favour of immediate legislation, to set 
at rest the question of the Eucharistic vestments, and he obtained 
a half-promise of support from Archbishop Longley, and from many 
other bishops, for a Bill which he proposed to introduce to that 
effect. The Archbishop, on further consideration, preferred to intro- 
duce a Bill of his own ; but this plan was abandoned at the insti- 
gation of Bishop Wilberforce, on the Government’s announcing that a 
Royal Commission would be issued. Lord Shaftesbury was there- 
upon pressed by Bishop Tait and others, including the Archbishop 
himself, to postpone his action for a time, and to await the first 
Report of the Commission ; but he stoutly and bluntly refused to do 
anything of the sort; and on May 14 he moved the second reading 
of his Clerical Vestments Bill. The Bill, as proposed, gave the 
force of law to Canon 58, which enjoins that “every minister say- 
ing the public prayers, or ministering the sacraments or other rites 
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of the Church, shall wear a decent and comely surplice, with sleeves, 
to be provided at the charge of the parish.” ’! 








In the debate Bishop Tait said— 


‘ Believing, as I do, that the time has now arrived for action, if 
the noble Earl perseveres with his Bill I shall be prepared to fulfil 
my promise, and to support it. Still I do not believe that mere 
Acts of Parliament, however carefully prepared, can cure the evil ; 
and one important defect in the present Bill is that it proposes to 
deal with one branch only of the subject. My impression is we 
must go thoroughly into the whole matter, and this can only be 
done by such a Commission as the noble Earl at the head of her 
Majesty's Government has promised we shall have. The Commis- 
sion must extend its investigations to a wide range of subjects. I 
do not wish that it should touch doctrine, but whatever bears upon 
public worship must come within its sphere. One thing, it appears, 
would be a necessary result of the deliberations of such a Commis- 
sion—the law must be made clear. I do not mean that liberty 
should be altogether restrained, but that liberty shall be legally 
secured, not licence seized by individuals in the hope that they may 
escape in immunity from the consequences of their licence... . 
Any legislation which is to be complete, having settled what the law 
is, must also strengthen the central authority, whatever it is to be; 
whether we refer to the bishop called on by appeal from the laity, or 
the bishop subject to the Archbishop, the central authority must 
be strengthened. . . . Depend upon it, if this nation once loses its 


Protestant character, it will suffer very greatly in the position it 
occupies.’ ? 


Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill was defeated, and its defeat was 
important as marking probably the last time when it would 
have been possible to have dealt directly with the ritual of 
the Church by Act of Parliament, without the consent of 
Convocation. The Bishop’s speech is noteworthy, as show- 
ing his estimate of the value of the contending forces at that 
time struggling for mastery in the Church, and also the prin- 
ciples on which he was seeking to govern his diocese. His 
aim was to make the Church more national, and this he 
thought was to be effected by using the temporal power to 
curb the action of the clergy where such action was unpopular 
with the laity, whilst he imagined that by concentrating 
power in the hands of the Bishop, who must necessarily be 
nominated by the Crown, the end desired could be best 
secured. 

It is not difficult to illustrate this from previous as well 
as subsequent passages in the Zzfe. The first legal pro- 
ceedings in which Dr. Tait took part was in an appeal to 


1 Life, i. 407. * Ibid. i. 408, 409. 
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the Privy Council in one of the suits relating to St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico. We are told that 


‘within a few months of his consecration he had to sit as a 
Privy Council assessor, to hear Mr. Liddell’s appeal, and he took 
part in formulating the ultimate judgment, which was delivered by 
Lord Kingsdown on March 21, 1857. The questions raised were 
comparatively new, and some of the statements contained in the 
judgment have since been seriously impugned in the light of histori- 
cal evidence subsequently unearthed upon a subject which is ad- 
mittedly both intricate and obscure.’ ! 


This is a somewhat euphemistic way of describing a 
judgment which, like so many others delivered by the same 
tribunal, manifested a keen desire to put down the Ritualists, 
and very slender knowledge of the subject in dispute; for 
it was in this judgment asserted that in the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. there was no consecration of the 
elements in the Communion Service, the fact being that 
whoever was responsible for the judgment was not aware 
that the consecration prayer occurred in an earlier part of 
the service; and apparently in complete ignorance of the 
Church’s view from the beginning of what was essential for 
the celebration of the Eucharist the astounding statement 
was made. After the judgment had been delivered the error 
was pointed out to the judges, and when printed a different 
statement was inserted. 

In the following month the Bishop displayed the same 
animus in a letter to Mr. Liddell, who had taken away a 
movable cross from the altar, and had replaced it by a 
sculptured cross on the reredos. This the Bishop characterized 
as ‘an evasion of the decision’ of the Privy Council; but 
what Mr. Liddell had done was afterwards declared by that 
court to be legal.? 

To take next his insistence upon the authority of the 
Bishop to prescribe the ritual of the churches in his diocese, 
an opinion to which he tenaciously clung throughout his life. 
In a letter to the Rev. E. Stuart the Bishop says— 


‘The point beyond which a private clergyman must not go, in 
following his own private judgment in the forms of public worship, 
must surely, in the very lowest view of episcopal authority, be settled 
by the Bishop, and I cannot but hope that when your diocesan, having 
given his best attention to the law and customs of the Church, for- 
bids an innovation, you will drop the practice objected to, even 
though you may think it right for your own justification to place on 
record that you do so merely out of deference to an authority which 


2 Tbid. i. 218. 
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you feel bound to respect, and to which, indeed, the Prayer Book 
distinctly refers you in all points which admit of any doubt.’ ! 


Mr. Stuart, in his reply, declines to obey the Bishop’s 
order, as he holds that it is opposed to the written law of the 
Church, and virtually appeals to the Courts. Throughout the 
ritual disputes no point has led to more serious differences 


of opinion than those words in the Preface to the Prayer 
Book :— 


‘And forasmuch as nothing can be so plainly set forth but 
doubts may arise in the use and practice of the same, to appease 
all such diversity (if any arise), and for the resolution of all doubts 
concerning the manner how to understand, do, and execute the 
things contained in this book, the parties that so doubt, or diversely 
take anything, shall always resort to the bishop of the diocese, who 
by his discretion shall take order for the quieting and appeasing of 


the same; so that the same order be not contrary to anything 
contained in this book.’ 


The Bishop contended that wherever any dispute had 
arisen about ritual practices, he was called upon to decide 
what the use should be for the future, whilst those who were 
charged with innovating in such matters contended that they 
were only obeying the orders of the Prayer Book, and for the 
Bishop to decide against them would be a violation of what 
the Preface said, that no order was to be given ‘contrary to 
anything contained in this book :’ a contention which it would 
be very difficult to refute. It would have been a happy thing 
then, as now, if there had been an authority that no Church- 
man would be justified in declining to obey. For the want 
of it we must partly blame blundering legislation, inventing 
ecclesiastical courts of a secular character, regardless of the 
spiritual questions with which they had to deal; partly the 
character of many judgments given by those courts which 
seemed to show a bias in the minds of the judges rather than 
a knowledge of the subject on which they were deciding ; 
and partly a determination of some clergymen to become a 
law unto themselves. 

In the early days of Dr. Tait as Bishop of London the 
question of the clergy hearing confessions was raised at the 
instance of several parishioners of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, 
who accused the Rev. Alfred Poole, one of the curates, of 
habitually asking outrageous questions from persons who 
came to him for confession. The Bishop investigated the 
matter, and came to the conclusion that the accusation which 


* Life, \. 220. 
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had been made was unsupported by the evidence and ought 
to be dismissed. It was elicited, however, that Mr. Poole’s 
views on the subject of the confessional had led him to adopt 
practices which the Bishop regarded as at variance with the 
teaching of the Church of England on the subject. The 
Bishop accordingly wrote to Mr. Poole as follows :— 


‘While I fully admit that the statements you have made to me 
tend to make me look with much suspicion upon the particular evi- 
dence laid before me, I regret to say that, quite independently of 
that evidence, I am led by your own admission to regard the course 
you are in the habit of pursuing in reference to confession as likely 
to cause scandal and injury to the Church. . . . Under the circum- 
stances I feel I ought to mark my sense of the impropriety of what 
you describe as your practice, and I shall, therefore, feel myself 
bound, though with great pain, to withdraw your licence as curate of 
St. Barnabas, and shall send you formal notice accordingly. I 
earnestly pray that this solemn protest on my part against a course 
in which I believe you have departed from the spirit and practice 
of the Church of England, and assimilated your mode of dealing 
with your people too much to the system of the Church of Rome, 
may cause you to pause and reflect on the dangers to which such a 
course of action as you have adopted may expose yourself and those 
over whom you exercise influence ; and I trust you will allow me to 
add that I shall at any time be glad to give you my best advice and 
assistance in the difficulties in which you are involved.’ ! 


We have given this episode at length, because it fairly 
describes the Bishop’s views with respect to confession, and 
the action that he took and the speeches he made with 
respect to it whenever the question was mooted, as it very 
frequently was. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that it 
illustrates in some measure the Bishop’s Presbyterian ten- 
dencies. The doctrine of the power of the keys, as held by 
Churchmen of more catholic sympathies, was never really 
understood by Dr. Tait ; and in acting as he did when ques- 
tions relating to the subject arose, it is only fair to say that 
he acted in accordance with his honest convictions, the ques- 
tion really being whether those convictions were in perfect 
harmony with the teaching of the Church of England upon 
the subject. 

In the miserable riots in St. George’s-in-the-East the 
Bishop laboured for peace, and was most anxious for the 
disputants to place the decision of the question in his hands. 
It cannot be doubted that the rector of that parish would 
have acted wisely if he had followed this advice ; but, with a 
feeling that the Bishop would certainly decide against all the 


\ Difa, 1) 223. 
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ritual that he had introduced, he felt it to be his duty to 
decline, and so, unhappily, a wretched scandal ensued, which 
must have caused infinite mischief in many ways. 

The Bishop’s advice to other clergymen, when complaints 
were made concerning their manner of conducting the services 


of the Church, was generally of the same character. To the 
Rev. W. Upton Richards he writes— 


‘I am quite sure that any of your people who now attach im- 
portance to the practice [of having lighted candles on the altar] will 
be quite satisfied that you should give it up, if you explain to them 


that you do so from not wishing to put yourself in the painful posi- 
tion of disobeying your diocesan.’ ! 


The real difficulty of the question was not faced in such 
answers, for it ignored the fact that those who were introducing 
the obnoxious ritual insisted that they were only obeying the 
written law of the Church, whilst it refused to acknowledge 
its inclination to gratify the popular voice, which urged that 
at any cost the newly restored practices should be put down. 
We do not forget that the authority of the Book of Common 
Prayer is alone paramount, when we express a hope that the 
recent decision by the Archbishop in the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
case is one that will be accepted as conclusive, at all events 
until a satisfactory court for the decision of ecclesiastical 
causes can be created to which no Churchman can honestly 
object. Such a solution as that contained in the present 
Archbishop’s judgment would have been difficult, if not im- 
possible, in the days of Archbishop Tait, and it is only fair 
to him to remember the marvellous change that has come 
over popular opinion with respect to this subject. It has 
been the misfortune of the ritual disputes of the last half- 
century that an Association has existed whose object has 
been to force an absolutely uniform system, of which itself 
approved, upon the Church, and that has not hesitated to dis- 
tract the Church with lawsuits and popular appeals against 
its opponents of an exaggerated character, in order to obtain 
its object, by which the religious influence of the Church has 
been materially hindered, and which has made it well-nigh 
impossible for the questions in dispute to be dispassionately 
considered. With the result this Association can scarcely be 
satisfied, as it has succeeded in establishing the admissibility 
of most of the practices to which it objected, and has mate- 
rially assisted in furthering the revolution in popular opinion 
against that which it approves that has taken place. It is 


' Life, i. 420. 
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more than probable that the development of the ritual of the 
Church would never have proceeded to the extent it has 
reached if the controversy had been carried on by its oppo- 
nents in a more Christian spirit, and in a more rational 
manner. Unjust accusations provoke increased determination 
to persevere with what is thus assailed, and after a time 
lookers-on are prejudiced in favour of what is attacked by 
their love of fair play. It is only fair to Archbishop Tait to 
remember the existence and the action of the Association 
referred to, as it must have rendered episcopal interference in 
settling disputes, and regulating ritual questions, infinitely 
more difficult than would otherwise have been the case, and 
must often have indisposed the clergy to listen to the advice 
which he offered. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it may be well to 
say something of the concluding effort to obtain such an 
alteration of the rubrics as Archbishop Tait had desired. 
The years during which the Ritual Commission sat had 
sufficed to work a considerable change in the popular view 
respecting the Ritualists and the measures which ought to be 
pursued towards them. The fervour which was needed to 
secure the passage of an Act through Parliament to regulate 
the ritual of the Church no longer existed, and it had become 
obvious that without the consent of the Church’s Convoca- 
tions no legislative action was possible without such a rent in 
the Church as all who cared for her position and influence 
would deprecate ; but the Archbishop felt it to be as desirable 
as ever that what was ordered should be expressed in terms 
that did not admit of a double interpretation. And, as much 
is said of the Archbishop’s statesmanship, we will venture at 
some length to describe his closing attempt to obtain what 
he desired. We do this the more because the praise bestowed 
by his biographers upon the Archbishop for his management 
of the controversy in Convocation respecting the Ornaments 
Rubric in 1879 seems to us a little misleading. 

Letters of business had been issued to the Convocations 
by the Crown in 1874, and the royal licence given, directing 
Convocation ‘ to debate, consider, consult, and agree upon the 
points, matters, and things contained in the Fourth and Final 
Report’ of the Ritual Commission, and to present a report 
thereon to the Crown ; and the especial point in the commis- 
sion given to that body was that ‘ they should have regard to 
the ornaments used in the churches and chapels of the United 
Church, and the vestments worn by the ministers thereof at 
the time of their ministrations.’ After deliberating for five 
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years in committee and in Convocation, no solution of the 
question had been found that could be acceptable to the 
Church, and to those persons inside and outside her com- 
munion who had clamoured for such a settlement of the 
matters in dispute as would satisfy what was urged to be 
popular opinion. Everything seemed to hinge upon the 
Ornaments Rubric, the High Church party desiring to 
retain it unaltered; their opponents urging that they had 
gained nothing if it remained intact. What added to the 
sense of difficulty was a feeling which had been prevalent 
and was not quite extinct, that if nothing was done to settle 
the question Parliament might step in, and by its sole authority 
order what vestments the clergy should wear ; the inevitable 
outcome of which would certainly have been a very serious 
schism. Under these circumstances the Lower House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury consented by a large majority to 
the addition of the following words to the Ornaments Rubric :— 
‘In saying public prayers, or ministering the sacraments or other 
rites of the Church, every priest and deacon shall wear a surplice, 
with a stole or scarf and the hood of his degree ; and in preaching 
he shall wear a surplice with a stole or scarf and the hood of his 
degree, or, if he think fit, a gown with hood and scarf. And the 
other vestures specified in the First Prayer Book of King Edward VI. 
shall not be brought into use in any church other than a cathedral 
or collegiate church without the consent of the Ordinary.’ ! 


In addition to this the Lower House had expressed by resolu- 
tion that it was not to be taken as consenting to any appeal 
to Parliament for a change in the rubrics until a Bill proposed 
by the Bishop of London had become law, which Bill pro- 
vided that changes in the rubrics approved by the Convoca- 
tions should be laid on the table of both Houses of Parliament, 
and if not objected to within thirty days should become law. 
To the wording of the proposed addition to the Ornaments 
Rubric the Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury 
objected, as it had done to other similar proposals relating to 
the same subject; and on the last day of the meeting of 
Convocation, in July 1879, the bishops requested a conference 
with the Lower House, the special object being to persuade 
that House to substitute for the last sentence of their resolu- 
tion these words: ‘And no other ornaments shall be used by 
him contrary to the monition of the Bishop of the diocese: 
provided always that this rubric shall not be understood to 
repeal the 24th, 25th, and 58th of the Canons of 1694.’ 

A resolution very similar to this had been rejected on the 

1 Chronicle of Convocation, 1879, p. 391. 
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50 
previous day in the Lower House by a large majority. In 
pleading for the adoption of what the Upper House had 
agreed to the Archbishop urged 

‘that this regulation now proposed with regard to a monition to 
prevent the introduction of other vestments than those here stated, 
is based on a resolution of the hundred bishops who met at Lambeth 
Palace last autumn. It is, as far as we understand it, a distinct 
embodiment of their resolution with regard to the ornaments of the 
minister. We are quite aware that a feeling exists in the minds of 
many persons, who are quite ready to listen to the spiritual monition 
of their fathers in God, of dislike that these monitions should only 
echo the decisions of the courts. As this decision, however, was 
arrived at by one hundred bishops, of whom the great majority were 
there simply in their episcopal character, and in no way trammelled 
or controlled by any connexion with the State, this objection cannot 
apply. With that explanation, and account of the mode at which we 
arrived at our decision, we beg now to submit it to you for further 
consideration, being most anxious that this matter may be terminated 
in such a way as to promote the preservation of peace.’ ! 


How this and the other parts of the Archbishop’s speech 
were understood is best shown by quotations from what was 
said by two members of the Lower House and one of the 
bishops whilst the bishops were still present. Canon Sumner 
said— 

‘ There is a point to which I wish to call your Grace’s attention, 
and that of their Lordships of the Upper House, and I wish to do so 
before your Grace departs, because if I am wrong you may correct 
me. I merely wish to state the light in which the amendment which 
your Lordships have drawn up struck one, at any rate, of the mem- 
bers of this House, and it is this: It seems to me that there is the 
greatest possible difference between a bishop assenting to the intro- 
duction of these vestures or ornaments in a church and his not inter- 
posing to prevent their use after they have been so introduced. It 
may have been that your Lordships, in considering the resolution we 
have sent up, said, “We cannot give our written consent to that which 
at least a recent decision has pronounced illegal ; but that is a very 
different thing to our interposing when we see the ornaments are 
introduced with the wish of the congregation generally.” If Iam 
wrong you will correct me.’ ? 


To this the Archbishop replied— 

‘It is quite our view that we need not be called upon to interfere 
in all cases where no offence is given.’ 

Then Canon Bright said— 


‘There is one thing which has not been said, but which I should 
like to say with some emphasis, and that is: that when there comes 


1 Chronicle of Convocation, 1879, p. 393- 2 Ibid. p. 400. 
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down from your House this resolution it amounts really to this: that 
the other vestments, which are not mentioned in the first paragraph, 
may be lawfully introduced, unless the bishop opposes it. That I 
take to be the meaning of your resolution. Is that so?’ ! 


The Archbishop— 


‘We do not say anything about their being unlawful, but it is not 
to be inferred that they are not lawful.’ 


























Canon Bright— 








‘If that is to be inferred we should get liberty to use them, unless 
the Bishop saw fit afterwards to interpose. If that is the proposal which 
has been brought from the Upper House I do think it deserves 
the name of e¢venicon. I want to bring out that your Grace and their 
Lordships have offered us a sort of solution whereby it would be 
possible, unless the Bishop of the diocese saw fit to interpose and 
prohibit them, for these things to be used, always supposing—and I 
take that to be a primary supposition—that they had been brought in 
with the consent of the people of the parish, or rather, I should say, 
the Christian people who frequented the church and who received 
the sacraments. If that is understood I really do think that we of 


this Lower House ought to recognize deeply what we owe to your 
Lordships.’ 


After these speeches the Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Words- 
worth) said— 











































‘I hold that the vestments are permissive, and not obligatory upon 
anyone. The courts have pronounced against them, but the courts 
may change their mind, and we are legislating for future contin- 
gencies. My position is this: that what we have sent down to you 
is really far more for your liberty than what you propose to us, in 
which you left it to us to interfere if it should be the case that any- 
body should come to the Bishop and complain.’ ? 












There were sixteen bishops present besides the Archbishop, 
and none having risen to express disapproval of what had been 
shown to be the meaning attached to the proposal of the Upper 
House, it was accepted on a division by 42 votes against 20. 
A few days later, when the bishops were challenged in the 
newspapers for having given so much implied consent to the 
use of vestments, one, if not more, of the bishops wrote to say 
that he must not be understood to have done anything of the 
kind. Upon which some of those who had taken a prominent 
part in persuading the Lower House of Convocation to accept 
the resolution, expressed their deep regret at what they had 
done, as they had acted upon what seemed to them a pledge 
on the part of all the bishops present that they would loyally 


1 Chronicle of Convocation, 1879, p. 401. 
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carry out the proposal which they had requested a conference 
with the Lower House to enforce. 

We have given this history at some length, because it 
must be taken as some evidence of the manner in which 
remarks upon the Archbishop’s skilful statesmanship are to be 
understood. It is thus the Zzfe speaks of the transaction which 
we have just described: ‘The Archbishop’s speech produced 
a strong and immediate impression upon the House, and he 
was supported in not less earnest tones by the Bishop of 
Lincoln.’! The official report which Convocation submitted 
to the Crown in reply to the ‘ Letters of Business’ 


‘was nothing less than a revised edition of the entire rubrics of the 
Prayer Book, accompanied, however, by a resolution deprecating any 
attempt to give legal force to the recommendations until such time 
as a new process of Church legislation (which has been already 
described) shall have become operative. It was easy for critics to 
complain of the inadequacy of the whole Report, of its over- 
conservatism, and of the timidity which had been shown in dealing 
with such formidable difficulties as those attaching to the Athanasian 
Creed and the Ornaments Rubric. The Archbishop’s action with 
regard to the former of these has been explained in a previous 
chapter. For the details of the Ornaments controversy he cared far 
less, and his letters are full of allusions to the inordinate number of 
hours consumed—or, as he sometimes said, wasted—in its considera- 
tion. Up to the last moment it seemed possible that everything 
might be shipwrecked upon this particular rock, and the avoidance 
of such a disaster was ascribed by general consent to the calmness, 
the perseverance, and the skill which marked his leadership during 
the closing days of these long debates.’ 


The Archbishop’s own diary thus speaks of the trans- 
action :— 

‘ This week has been of incessant and anxious work in Convoca- 
tion. I trust that by God’s blessing we have drawn up such an 
answer to the “ Letters of Business on Amendment of Rubrics” as may 
help to the peace of the Church, . . . I thank God for what we 
have been able to do. I am certain all the bishops have been led by 
one desire, to do what is most pleasing in His sight. Grant, Lord, 
that the result may be peace and holiness, and more earnest atten- 
tion in the Church to the great central truths of our holy Faith,’ ? 


As no effort was heartily made to pass the Bill suggested by 
the Bishop of London for obtaining legislative sanction for Acts 
of Convocation, and as there was no earnestness on either side 
to push forward the proposition that had been agreed upon, 
the question has slumbered ever since. The resolution of 


1 Life, ii. 417. 2 Ibid. ii. 419. 
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Convocation was a paper agreement that looked well in a 
Report, but was practically worthless. 

The only other point with respect to ritual matters of 
which we need speak is the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, which became law five years before the event occurred 
that we have just narrated, and the existence of which natu- 
rally made the Archbishop specially anxious for the rubrics 
of the Church to be made so plain that about their meaning 
there could be no dispute. When it became evident that for 
Parliament to attempt direct legislation for the regulation of 
the Church’s services would certainly produce a serious, and 
probably a disastrous, schism, attempts were made to secure 
the desired end by less direct means; and it was imagined 
that by removing all obstacles that interfered with the rapid 
and decisive action of the Ecclesiastical Courts the object 
could be secured. With this end in view Lord Shaftesbury 
had introduced a Bill for reforming the Ecclesiastical Courts 
in more than one session of Parliament, but so long as Bishop 
Wilberforce lived he had failed to carry it. Itis said that when 
Dean Stanley heard of the lamented death of that illustrious 
prelate his words were, ‘ Now we shall have heroic legislation.’ 
Whether this report was true or not, the event showed that 
what these words anticipated actually came to pass. 

Early in the following year (1874) the bishops met and 
determined that a Bill for enforcing discipline in ritual 
matters must be pushed forward. The contents of the Bill 
are thus summarised in the Zz/e :-— 


‘In every Diocese in England a Council or Board of Assessors 
was to be formed, under the presidency of the Bishop, consisting of 
three incumbents and five lay Churchmen, elected respectively by the 
clergy and the churchwardens of the Diocese, such elected members 
holding office for five years, in addition to the Chancellor, the Dean, 
and the Archdeacon, who were to sit ex officio. Any complaint made 
to the Bishop as to ritual irregularity might be referred by him to 
this Council, which should, if necessary, hear evidence, and advise 
the Bishop whether, in the light of local circumstances, it seemed 
desirable that further steps should be taken. In the event of the 
Bishop being advised to proceed, he was to issue such admonition, 
or order, if any, as he deemed necessary, and this order was to have 
the force of law, unless the clergyman affected should himself appeal 
to the Archbishop against it. The Archbishop was in person to hear 
the appeal, and to determine, with the aid of his Vicar-general, 
whether the Bishop’s admonition should be confirmed or annulled. 
From the Archbishop’s decision thus given there was under the 
Bill to be no appeal either to the Privy Council or elsewhere.’ ! 


1 Life, ii. 191. 
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Owing to the dissolution of Parliament and other causes, 
this Bill was not laid before Convocation until after it had 
been introduced into the House of Lords. There was a feel- 
ing widely prevalent amongst the clergy that the court thus 
constituted was intended to enforce a recent decision in the 
Purchas case, which had condemned everything it was asked 
to condemn, and which was regarded by great numbers of the 
clergy as making new laws for the Church instead of equit- 
ably interpreting existing ones. For this and other reasons 
the Bill was violently opposed by all sections of the High 
Church party, and when after a time its provisions were 
brought before the Lower House of the Convocation of Can- 
terbury, they received scanty support, whilst they met with 
much opposition. Notwithstanding this, the Bill was read a 
second time in the House of Lords; but when it came into 
committee, it was met with a flood of amendments. The 
most important were those introduced by Lord Shaftesbury. 
These completely changed the whole tenour of the Bill. They 
virtually destroyed the Court of Arches, and in its place set 
up a new lay court. The Archbishop was determined to 
legislate at any cost, and, when he found that he could not 
rely upon Churchmen of any school to secure the passing of 
the Bill which the bishops had prepared, he supported Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Bill, though he was far from approving all its 
provisions. Still, it seemed to give promise of effectuall) 
checkmating those who were introducing ritual innova. 
tions, and upon that the Archbishop’s heart was set. Fo: 
this legislation the Archbishop made himself responsible, 
because without his active assistance it would scarcely have 
passed the House of Lords, whilst it is certain from what is 
stated in the biography that the Bill would have foundered in 
the House of Commons if the Archbishop had not taker 
most active and unusual steps for securing its passing int 
law. Whilst saying this it is only just to add that the Arch 
bishop insisted upon the retention in the Bill of an absolut 
veto by the bishop of the diocese upon all legal proceedings 
though pressed by Lord Shaftesbury and others to omit thi 
provision. But when the House of Commons inserted « 
clause subjecting such an exercise of the power of veto by) 
the bishop to an appeal to the Archbishop, Archbishop Tait 
urged its acceptance upon the House of Lords rather tha: 
risk the passing of the Bill. That House, however, led by 
the Bishop of Winchester and other bishops, rejected th 
altered clause, and the Bill finally passed in the shape ir 
which it was first sent down to the House of Commons 
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The biography thus sums up this chapter of the Archbishop’s 
life :-— 

‘It is easy to characterise the Public Worship Regulation Act as 
having proved in practice to be a conspicuous failure from first to 
last. It is less easy to show that if Archbishop Tait had left the 
growing strife alone, it would have been possible in the temper, then 
and since, of Parliamentary Protestantism, to have kept the Church 
in calmer waters, or to have avoided rocks and shoals even more 
dangerous than those among which he steered her course.’ ! 


If this may be said on the one side it is obvious that 
facts have conclusively shown that the Act was imperfectly 
framed, that it has signally failed to accomplish the designed 
end, and that, so far from appeasing strife, it has tended to 
aggravate it, whilst it has inflicted the additional grievance 
upon the clergy whose action it was intended to control, that 
it has invented a court, in which they feel that they cannot 
even defend themselves without being disloyal to the Church 
of which they are ministers. 

Probably Archbishop Tait’s action with regard to ritualism 
will be the only point with which his name will be connected 
in ecclesiastical history. He very much despised the subject, 
never understanding the importance of it in the eyes of its 
promoters, or the grounds for their contention in support of 
it. The consequence of this was that he secured for them the 
support of moderate High Churchmen, who would have ac- 
quiesced in measures for the restraint of the excessive develop- 
ment of ritual, provided that such measures had been upon 
Church lines. What these lines were Archbishop Tait never 
comprehended, and consequently he alienated the men whose 
support he ought to have secured. The temper of his mind 
which led him to this course may be illustrated by what his 
biographers say, apparently with the intention of suggesting 
the special difficulties with which he had to contend, but 
which picture the light in which the Archbishop regarded the 
questions at issue. 


‘In more than one of the controversies which marked the long 
episcopate of Archbishop Tait it may, roughly speaking, be said that 
the clergy were ranged upon one side and the laity upon the other. 
It was not so, indeed, with the Zssays and Reviews dispute. It was 
not so with the strife about Bishop Colenso. Perhaps it was not 
markedly so with the Burials Bill. But it was so with the major part 
of the ritual controversies of the time, and emphatically it was so 
with the long and painful disputations about the use of the 
Athanasian Creed.’ ? 


+ Life, ii. 337. 2 Tbid. ii. 125 
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Substantially Archbishop Tait represented the lay, not the 
clerical view of the subjects here named, and consequently 
the clergy were prepared to oppose his schemes. If he had 
sympathized more with their point of view he would have 
been able to accomplish far more in the direction he desired, 
but it would have been by measures proceeding on different 
lines. In the dispute about the Essays and Reviews he in- 
curred the severe censure of Dr. Temple and others of his 
friends for the line he took. He joined in signing a letter 
from all the bishops in which these words occur :— 


‘We cannot understand how these opinions [contained in ex- 
tracts from some of the essays in the volume] can be held consis- 
tently with an honest subscription to the formularies of our Church, 
with many of the fundamental doctrines of which they appear to us 
essentially at variance.’ ! 


The special grievance urged against him by these friends was 
that two of the writers had been spending a few days with 
him at Fulham, and that he had given them no idea that he 
felt so severely against the book or any portion of it, as is 
denoted by the words just quoted ; and that they were under 
the impression that he had no serious objection to its contents. 
They consequently thought that he was sacrificing them to 
popular clamour. No doubt in this they were mistaken. His 
own view of the subject is thus given in a private memo- 
randum which he wrote during the height of the storm, and 
there can be no doubt that it expresses his real views on the 
subject :— 


‘I feel my own vocation clear, greatly as I sympathize with the 
Evangelicals, not to allow them to tyrannize over the Broad Church- 
men, and to resist that tendency which is at present strong in them 
to coalesce with the High Church party for the mere purpose of 
exterminating those against whom the cry is now loudest. 1 deeply 
deplore, and indeed execrate, the spirit of much of the Zssays and 
Reviews. . . . What is wanted is a deeply religious Liberal party, 
and almost all who might have formed it have, in the alarm, de- 
serted. . . . The great evil is that the Liberals are deficient in reli- 
gion, and the religious are deficient in liberality. Let us pray for an 
outpouring of the very Spirit of Truth.’ ? 


But it was not from his friends only that Bishop Tait in- 
curred blame with respect to this unhappy volume. He was 
thought inconsistent in his manner of dealing with it, and we 
must acknowledge that this charge was not without founda- 
tion. Thus the Bishop writes :— 


1 Life, i. 282. 2 Jbid. i. 325. 
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‘Certain opinions, quite inadmissible within the Church of Eng- 
land, are asserted in some of these addresses to be distinctly advo- 
cated by the book, while other addresses assert that the teaching, 
taken as a whole, though it may not distinctly advocate, implies 
these dangerous opinions. The bishops feel themselves bound to 
declare their condemnation of these opinions.’ ! 


Again, in a letter to Canon A. P. Stanley :— 


‘It seems to me little short of infatuation to fancy any identity 
between the deeply religious tone of the writings of Arnold and Hare, 
and the flippant and reckless assault on things universally venerated, 
which has aroused public indignation against the ill-starred volume 
in question. It was against the characteristics of some of the 
essayists, imparting a colour to the volume, that the bishops felt they 
were called upon to protest as presenting a whole apparently hostile 
to any generally received and intelligent view of Christianity.’ ? 


But notwithstanding these strong expressions, when the 
writers of the two most objectionable essays were prosecuted, 
it was currently reported at the time that the court would 
have condemned them had it not been for the action of Bishop 
Tait, as in such a matter the lay judges would have shrunk 
from opposing the unanimous opinion of the three eminent 
ecclesiastics joined with them. The Zzfe tells us that :-— 


‘From this judgment, so far as the doctrine of inspiration was 
concerned, the two Archbishops dissented, but Bishop Tait and the 
Jay judges were unanimous, and Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson were 
acquitted.’ 


Whilst Dr. Tait’s personal responsibility is shown by the 
following :— 


‘Bishop Tait took the utmost pains during the whole course of 
the trial, and a comparison of the judgment as finally pronounced 
with the printed memorandum of opinion which he, like the other 
judges, had circulated beforehand among his colleagues, shows how 
large a share he had in shaping the judgment.’ 4 


With regard to the strife about Bishop Colenso, it appears 
that in February 1863 the bishops, at their usual meeting 
before the assembling of Parliament, had agreed to these reso- 
lutions : ‘(1) To advise the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel to withhold its confidence from the Bishop of 
Natal until he has been cleared from the charges notoriously 
incurred by him. (2) To inhibit the Bishop for the present 
from preaching in their dioceses.’° To these resolutions 


' Life, i. 295. * Ibid. i. 309. 8 Jbid. i. 316. 
* Lbid. i. 313. 5 Ibid. i. 340. 
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Bishop Tait objected, and he wrote a letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury explaining his reasons. In this letter he says— 


‘ Looking, then, with as much disfavour as any of my brethren on 
what I am fain to call the rash and arrogant speculations of the 
Bishop of Natal, and being ready to take any legitimate opportunity 
of refuting his arguments to the best of my ability, and of warning 
the people committed to my care against his errors, and what appears 
to me the very unbecoming spirit in which they are urged, I greatly 
regret the decision at which a majority of my brethren has arrived, 
as likely, in my estimation, to extend the influence of the publication 
of which we all disapprove, and place many of those who disapprove 
of it in an altogether false position.’ ! 


Bishop Tait’s line throughout is described thus :— 


‘Bishop Tait, eager as he had always been in the missionary 
cause, was so impressed with the importance of maintaining the 
Royal Supremacy as a bond of union, and even in some sense a 
guarantee of orthodoxy, among the scattered Colonial Churches, that 
he repeatedly urged the need of caution in accepting the bold proposals 
which were made by Bishop Gray, of Cape Town, and others.’ ? 


Throughout the proceedings about Bishop Colenso, Bishop 
Tait’s action was governed by this motive; and there can 
be no doubt that in his manner of contending for it he came 
to be regarded, though unjustly, as the defender of Bishop 
Colenso’s opinions, and that as a matter of fact he did more 
than any one else to thwart the plans of Bishop Gray, and to 
protect Bishop Colenso. When it was proposed that Mr. 
Macrorie should be consecrated by the Scotch bishops, Bishop 
Tait wrote to the Primus of the Scotch Church deprecating 
such a step, and urging him and his brethren to be very 
careful on the subject. 

‘You remember what passed at the Lambeth Conference, and 
how many of the English bishops feel that such a consecration is un- 
lawful. . . . You may rest assured that the feeling on the subject is 
very strong in the whole Evangelical and the whole so-called Liberal 
sections of the Church of England, and that nothing but a strong 
feeling of the injustice and wrongness of the proposed course would 
induce men like myself, and the Bishops of Ely, Lincoln, and St. 
David’s, to have appeared, by opposing it, to favour Bishop Colenso, 
of whose proceedings and of whose modes of thinking and writing 
we so strongly disapprove.’ # 


The result was as Bishop Tait desired: the Scotch bishops 
refused to consecrate, to the great disgust of Bishop Gray, 
and Mr. Macrorie had to be consecrated at Cape Town. His 
biographers tell us that 


1 Life, i. 341, 342. ? Ibid. i. 328, 329. $ Jbid. i. 384, 385. 
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‘no one knew better than Bishop Tait that the time must come 
when the link would be loosened which united the Colonial dioceses 
to the Church at home, but he desired to postpone the change as 
long as possible, in order that these young Churches might have time 
to settle themselves firmly upon the lines of English law before they 
should be called upon to stand alone. He had made it clear from 
the first that he had no sympathy with Bishop Colenso’s opinions, 
and that his resistance to what he deemed the perilous high-handed- 
ness of Bishop Gray was no isolated act of merely personal or local 
significance. It was part of a definite and well-considered policy. 
The ecclesiastical despotism which he dreaded and opposed might 
take one form in South Africa and some other form, not less mis- 
chievous, elsewhere ; and it was his deliberate opinion in later 
years that the restraints successfully imposed by himself and others 
upon the impetuous metropolitan of Cape Town had had a whole- 
some and reassuring effect upon Colonial Churchmanship in every 
quarter of the globe.’ ! 


We give the biographer’s view of Bishop Tait’s action, but 
in fairness we must add that in our opinion it is not quite our 
own. It seems to us that he was unduly influenced by the 
Erastian tendencies of his own mind. Bishop Gray might at 
times have spoken and acted over-strongly, but there can be 
no doubt that he was actuated by a single-minded resolve to 
maintain the independence of the Church in all matters rela- 
ting to her doctrine and discipline, and that underlying the 
opposition which he had to encounter was dislike for the 
principle for which he was contending ; it would be easy to 
say that the dispute was between an exaggerated and a suffi- 
cient independence, but it would be difficult to define how 
the Colonial Church could have an independence which was 
not complete. 

In dealing with the burials question the Archbishop was 
naturally biassed by his Liberal political opinions, as well as 
by his desire to regard as large a proportion as possible of the 
people of the land as in some way connected with the Church. 
It was as a purely political question that the subject was 
brought forward, and whilst it was dreaded by the clergy, and 
regarded by them as a step towards disestablishment, it was 
made a favourite topic of agitation in the Welsh constituencies. 
Archbishop Tait thus writes concerning it in his diary :— 


‘Made arrangements with Eversley and the Duke of Somerset 
to keep the Liberals up to the mark. I am convinced that if the 
matter is not settled by the Church the violent political Dissenters 
will rejoice. But I think we have managed to take this dangerous 
weapon out of their hands.’ ? 


1 Life, i. 396, 397. 2 Ibid. ii. 389. 
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After having been defeated for several years the Bill passed 
into law in 1880, the Archbishop having secured that no 
services should be allowed which were not of a Christian 
character. It is clear from what is said in the Zzfe that there 
must have been considerable correspondence between the 
Archbishop and those responsible for the Bill. It would 
have been interesting to see the letters which passed on 
the occasion, at the same length, and showing the manner 
in which the conclusion was at length reached, as we have 
those relating to other subjects. 

The question which most deeply interested Archbishop 
Tait, and in which he was most completely foiled, was the use 
of the Athanasian Creed. In the Ritual Commission a variety 
of proposals had been made for getting rid of the use of this 
creed, Dean Stanley having ever been foremost in supporting 
whatever would tend that way. One proposal had been to 
banish the creed to the end of the Prayer Book, where it 
might peacefully repose by the side of the Articles, and never 
be used in church; another proposal was to limit its use to 
Trinity Sunday ; another, to make its use optional; another, 
the excision of the damnatory clauses; another, a new 
translation of it. But though a majority of the commis- 
sioners expressed their dislike to the present rubric, which en- 
joins the use of the creed, they could never unite upon a change, 
so as to secure a majority. Archbishop Tait was amongst 
those who were eager for a change, and he greatly preferred 
that which removed the creed altogether from the public 
services of the Church. Mooting the question created a 
violent excitement throughout the Church. Dr. Liddon wrote 
to the Archbishop to say— 


‘As I gather from a letter signed “ Anglicanus ” in to-day’s Ztmes 
that the attacks recently made on the Athanasian Creed are likely to 
be renewed at no distant date, it is not, I trust, obtrusive or other than 
right in me to state formally to your Grace that if this most precious 
creed is either mutilated by the excision of the (so termed) damna- 
tory clauses or degraded by an alteration of the rubric which precedes 
it from its present position in the Book of Common Prayer, I shall 
feel bound in conscience to resign my preferments and to retire from 
the ministry of the Church of England.’ ! 


In the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury 
there was no less determined opposition to any of the changes 
desired by those who disliked the creed ; the only concession 
to which that House could be brought to agree was the ad- 
mission of an explanatory clause, setting forth the manner in 


1 Life, ii, 137. 
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which the clause objected to was to be understood. The 
idea of such an explanatory rubric having been received with 
scant favour was practically abandoned, and the Archbishop 
summoned a large committee to meet at Lambeth, by which 
a declaration was drawn up, and there the matter has rested 
ever since, and we trust will continue to rest. 

So much has been said of the Archbishop’s greatness as a 
statesman—even the epitaph upon his tomb making mention 
of it—that it seems necessary to bring into prominence 
whatever bears upon the subject, as in our opinion the 
claim has been made without sufficient justification. Of his 
efforts to legislate with regard to ritualism we have already 
spoken at length, and also of the part he took with respect 
to legislation for the University of Oxford. He also was 
anxious to place the cathedral chapters on a new footing, 
and took active measures for that purpose. In his diary on 
May 18, 1879, he writes— 


‘ Lord Beaconsfield’s announcement, on my request that he would 
appoint a Royal Commission to enquire into cathedrals, is an important 
event. It is now some twenty-five years since I wrote my article on 
Cathedral Reform, and perhaps I shall live to see my plans carried 
out. This Cathedral movement has excited a desire in me for some 
further work before I die.’ ! 


And then in 1882 his biographers write— 


‘The second thing that stands out in the memory of his bio- 
grapher as characteristic of that last summer is his untiring labour 
upon the question of Cathedral reform. Although he did not live 
to see the outcome of the Commission over which he was presiding, 
he was already assured of its ultimate success.’ ? 


Some years before the earlier of these dates the Archbishop 
had invited the dean and one member of each cathedral 
church to meet him at Lambeth, to discuss the question of 
changes in cathedral statutes. There were two points on 
which the Archbishop especially dwelt. The one was to give 
the bishop of the diocese more direct influence in the cathedral ; 
the other was to invest the dean with more administrative 
power. To neither of his proposals could he gain assent from 
the large representative body that he had assembled. Much 
as they differed amongst themselves, the deans and canons 
realized that the reform needed was a better selection of men 
for posts in cathedrals ; and that whilst changes were desirable 
in cathedral statutes, such changes would be of little value 
unless the right men were selected to administer them. The 


1 Life, ii. 518. ? Jbid. ii. 588. 
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Cathedral Commission, of which mention has just been 
made, invented elaborate new statutes for every cathedral, 
for none of which authority has been obtained from Parlia- 
ment. The Bishop of Carlisle, who introduced a Bill in the 
House of Lords to enable the several Chapters to adopt the 
proposed new statutes, was successfully opposed in Parlia- 
ment by representatives of the cathedral Chapters, and his 
Bill failed to pass into law. A committee of the Lower 
House of Canterbury examined his Bill, and made represen- 
tations of a very different character, which the Bishop of 
Carlisle so far accepted as to make them the basis of the 
last Bill he introduced on the subject, in which the only 
requirement with respect to the proposals of the Cathedral 
Commission was that they should be read over before any 
Chapter proceeded to suggest amendments to its statutes. 
This Bill has, however, hitherto failed to obtain Parliamentary 
sanction. 

The only other point affecting legislation to which we 
need refer is the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts. 
It was a wise and judicious step to secure the appointment 
of this Commission, but as the Archbishop did not live to 
see the completion of its labours, and as we know little of 
the part he took in its deliberations, it is unnecessary to say 
more about it. 

We turn with pleasure to the practical work he did in his 
diocese. Here he laboured to the best of his knowledge and 
ability to be the friend and father of his clergy. His sym- 
pathies were not naturally warm and expansive, but he 
endeavoured to throw himself heartily into the subjects 
brought before him, and showed tenderness and consideration 
towards men with whose opinions he had no agreement. We 
are told that in 1864 Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, wrote 
concerning a visit to Fulham— 


‘One night as I was sitting in my room Bishop Tait rapped at the 
door, and came in to ask me some question about a recent conversa- 
tion. As he was leaving again I said, “ Will you pardon me if I ask 
you a question? I know your theological views. Why do you per- 
mit the ritualism of those clergy in East London?” I shall never 
forget the deep feeling he showed as, with tears in his eyes, he 
answered, “ Bishop, those men realize that those poor lost souls can 
be saved, and that our blessed Saviour is their Saviour as He is ours. 
Who am I to meddle with such work as they are doing, in the way 
they think best, for those who are going down to death?”’! 


The impression conveyed by these pleasing words is greatly 
1 Life, ii. 586. 
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strengthened by many passages in the diary, and still more 
by the correspondence with Mr. Mackonochie at the very close 
of his life. 

The Archbishop was not a great preacher, but he was a 
powerful and impressive speaker, and in the House of Lords, 
in Convocation, on platforms, and elsewhere his speeches were 
listened to with pleasure, and always seemed to support the 
high position which he filled. As an administrator he was 
industrious and hard-working, and if we cannot accord him 
such a high place as that occupied by Bishop Blomfield or 
Bishop Wilberforce as an originator of new methods for 
meeting the wants of the time, or as a popular leader who left 
an enduring mark upon the episcopate of England, he was 
certainly most painstaking, and desirous to encourage and 
further whatever he could to promote the increase of true reli- 
gion amongst those over whom he had been placed in charge. 
The one great institution for the establishment of which he 
was responsible was the Bishop of London’s Fund, and with 
a few words about it we will conclude this notice. 

Until the year 1819 the Church had done little towards 
providing additional church accommodation for the rapidly 
increasing population of the metropolis or of any part of the 
country. Parliament had made two grants, the first of a 
million and the second of half that sum, towards erecting new 
churches, but very little had been done by private liberality. 
Until that year no church, to form the centre of a new parish, 
could be built without a separate Act of Parliament, the cost 
and trouble of obtaining which, in addition to the large sum 
needed for structural purposes, were sufficient to deter all but 
the most energetic or wealthy from making the attempt. It 
can be no matter for surprise, therefore, that only one or two 
churches were annually built under these conditions, in addi- 
tion to which a certain number of chapels of ease were pro- 
vided by the wealthy for their own accommodation ; but this 
was all that was done. Many of the Evangelical clergy pre- 
ferred erecting chapels, that were used under Acts of Parlia- 
ment legalising Dissenting chapels, untrammelled by the rules 
of the Church, of some of which they were impatient. When 
the Act of 1819 became law there was a rapid change, and 
all over the country churches were erected. The very popu- 
lous diocese of Chester stood forth prominently in the zeal 
and liberality with which it erected new churches for the 
enormous manufacturing population which had sprung up 
within its limits. A good deal of this was accomplished 
under Bishop Blomfield, and when he was translated to 
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London he was desirous to continue the work where it was 
especially needed. When the census of churches and clergy 
and ecclesiastical incomes was taken by a Royal Commission 
in 1836, it was found that there were many parishes at the 
West, as well as at the East, End of London, with very large 
populations, for whose spiritual edification only one church, 
served by one clergyman, was provided, and not infrequently 
that one clergyman was a curate with a very scanty income, 
the rector being a pluralist and holding one or more benefices 
in the country, on one of which he resided. Bishop Blomfield 
took up in earnest the cause of the East End, and for Bethnal 
Green and other parts he provided several new churches, and 
he erected one church at his own cost near to Fulham. But 
he was pressed with the difficulty of finding incomes for the 
clergy who were placed in charge of the churches erected in 
the poorer parts of the diocese, where it was hopeless to expect 
that a provision could be made for their support out of the 
pew rents, which were then regarded as the one source of 
income on which the Church must depend for the support 
of her clergy in new districts. The Cathedral Act, passed at 
the instigation of Bishop Blomfield, devoted a considerable 
proportion of the capitular incomes to the endowment of poor 
parishes all over the country: but it needed time to make 
this income available ; for not only were existing life interests 
spared, but the estates belonging to the cathedral bodies were 
let out upon leases of a most unprofitable character, and it 
was only by suffering these leases to run out that the Com- 
mission could ever hope to obtain money sufficient to meet 
in any adequate manner the wants that were pressed upon 
them. By the time that Dr. Tait came to the see of London 
there was hope that at no very distant date the Ecclesiastical 
Commission would be able to make grants that would provide 
for the more urgent necessities of the poorest places. The 
time had, therefore, come to make a systematic effort to 
cope with the spiritual wants of the diocese. Bishop Tait 
was alive to the opportunity, and boldly asked for a million 
of money wherewith to erect new churches where they were 
most required. The success of this endeavour has been great 
indeed. The fund has made large and liberal grants out of 
the money contributed to its coffers towards carrying out the 
great objects for which it was called into existence, and it 
has attracted still larger sums from the neighbourhoods that it 
has helped. In numberless instances where men would have 
despaired of success if they had been left unaided to supply 
what was wanted they were encouraged to make the requisite 
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effort by the knowledge that this fund would materially help 
them. In supplying churches, schools, mission buildings, as 
well as living agents to minister in them, the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Fund has done untold good, and in our opinion the 


establishment of this Fund is the brightest spot in the episcopal 
life of Archibald Campbell Tait. 








ArT. III.—JENNY LIND. 


Memoir of Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt: Her Early 
Art, Life, and Dramatic Career, 1820-1851. From 
Original Documents, Letters, MS. Diaries, &c., collected 
by M. Otto Goldschmidt. By HENRY ScotT HOLLAND, 
M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s, and W. S. 
ROCKSTRO, Author of A General History of Music, Life 
of Handel, Life of Mendelssohn, &c. (London, 1891.) 





THE name of Jenny Lind is still a household word in England. 
Half a century has passed away since the great singer made 
her first appearance among us and took all hearts by storm, 
but the memory of her triumphs is still fresh in the minds of 
this generation. We have all of us heard that wonderful tale 
of her singing, of the furore which she created wherever she 
went, of the mad rush to hear her, of the struggle for places 
in which strong men were thrown down and narrowly escaped 
with their lives. We have seen the eyes of grey-headed men 
kindle, and noticed their tremulous tones as they recalled the 
bird-like sweetness, the moving pathos of that marvellous 
voice which had spoken to them as none other before or since. 
It was not only admiration, it was love which Jenny Lind 
inspired. Her name was treasured in the humblest cottage 
homes; her portrait was seen on penny prints and match 
boxes; verses in her praise were hawked about the streets ; 
horses and dogs and singing birds were named after her. 
And in all this we see not only the homage paid to the 
famous singer, but a far deeper and more permanent feeling, 
due to the magic of her personality. It was that ‘beauty of 
the soul finding its expression in song, that mastery,’ to quote 
the expression of a distinguished German critic, ‘wielded by 
this anzma candida,’ ‘the wonder of herself,’ which lay behind 
the wonder of her singing and was the secret of its power. 


‘After all,’ wrote Mrs. Stanley at Norwich in 1847, ‘I would 
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rather hear Jenny talk than sing ;’ and again, ‘ Her singing is 
the least part of her charm ; she has the simplicity of genius. 
Every morning when she got up, she told me, she felt that her 
voice was a gift from God, and that perhaps that very day 
might be the last of its use’ (ii. 79). It was this high sense 
of an artistic mission of great and serious responsibility which 
never left her, and lay at the root of all her actions. It was 
the motive of her untiring industry and of her splendid chari- 
ties. It kept her humble through all her triumphs, and bore 
her safe through all dangers. It was the secret alike of her 
goodness and of her charm, the spring of that delicious freshness 
and childlike simplicity which enchanted all. Great and low, 
rich and poor, men of every country and nationality in turn 
owned the spell. Kings and queens were proud to enjoy her 
intimacy ; poets and authors, sculptors and painters were 
among her closest friends. Hans Andersen and Thorwaldsen, 
Tieck and Grillparzer, Kaulbach and Fredrika Bremer all 
wrote and spoke of her with the same enthusiasm. Meyerbeer 
and Taubert composed operas and songs for her; Robert 
Schumann said that to hear her sing his songs was to feel the 
sun shine ; Mendelssohn told Mr. Grote, ‘She is as great an 
artist as ever lived, and the greatest I have known’ (i. 288). 
‘What shall I say of Jenny Lind?’ wrote Moscheles at the 
time of her first visit to London. ‘It is impossible to find 
words adequate to describe the impression she has produced. 
This is no short-lived fit of public enthusiasm. So much 
modesty and so much greatness united are seldom, if ever, to 
be met with’ (i. 5). And Madame Schumann, after a visit 
from her at Hamburg in March 1850, writes in her diary, 
‘ What a grand, heaven-inspired being she is ! What a pure, true 
artist’s soul! How all she says refreshes one! How she always 
hits upon the right thing and expresses it in few words! . . 
Never, perhaps, have I loved and reverenced a woman as I do 
her’ (ii. 389). ‘I feel towards her as a brother, wrote Hans 
Andersen, ‘and I think myself happy that I can know and 
understand such a spirit. Through her I first became sensible 
of the holiness of art. Through her I learned that one must 
forget oneself in the service of the Supreme. No books, no 
men, have had a more ennobling influence upon me as a poet 
than Jenny Lind ’(i.5). And, on the other hand, we have young 
Arthur Stanley, afterwards Dean of Westminster, who had no 
ear for music and on whom her singing in itself produced no 
impression, writing of her in these words to a college friend 
on the evening after Jenny’s departure from his father’s 
house :— 
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‘ Great as was the wonder of seeing a whole population thus bewitched 
by one simple Swedish girl, it sinks into nothing before the wonder 
of herself. You have seen her, and therefore you can appreciate the 
grace, the dignity, the joyousness, the touching pathos of her en- 
trance, her attitude, her curtsies, her voice. For, whatever much 
beside—as I doubt not there is—may be seen in her acting, all shis 
is seen in her singing. Twice did I go to the concert, mostly for the 
sake of this ; for the music, so far as it could be separated from the 
charm of her manner and the wonder of her voice, which I, alas ! 
could only admire as a natural phenomenon, was to me wholly lost. 
But now you must conceive a character corresponding to all this, 
and transpiring through a thousand traits of humility, gentleness, 
thoughtfulness, wisdom, piety ; the manners of a princess—as I 
have written to Donkin—with the simplicity of a child and the good- 
ness of an angel. She is very much plainer and more homely than 
you would suppose from her countenance as you see it when 
animated in public ; but her smile at all times is only equalled by 
Pusey’s. She came on Tuesday night and is gone this evening, and 


it seems quite a blank, as if a heavenly visitant had departed’ 
{ii. 172). 


Words like these make us realize the personal fascination 
which attracted so many different classes of minds, and gave 
her a position altogether unique among the famous singers of 
the Victorian age. And we who knew her in her later days, 
when her public life was over and her triumphs were only 
memories of bygone years, can bear witness to the greatness 
and nobleness of a character which retained to the last its 
originality and its charm. This is why the appearance of 
Jenny Lind’s Life has been awaited with more than ordinary 
eagerness and welcomed with peculiar interest by the public, 
not only in England, her adopted country, but in America 
and Germany, and in her own native land. And readers will 
not be disappointed in their expectations ; for the two big 
volumes before us, whatever their defects may be, at least 


give us a full and complete record of the early training and 


public career of the great singer during the first thirty years 
of her life. 


picture of Jenny Lind both as an artist and a woman, a 
picture drawn, we feel, with unerring truth and penetration. 
Ifthe tone in which the work is written is one of ardent en- 
thusiasm, if it is rather an Moge than a critical biography, the 
authors in this do but reflect the impression which this incom- 
parable artist made on the best and highest minds of her 
generation. 

Lind-Goldschmidt. Canon Holland, whose share in the memoir 
is limited to the account of her early life in Sweden, together 


More than this, they offer us a. vivid and faithful 


Both of them were personal friends of Madame 
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with the concluding chapters which follow her farewell to the 
stage, was her intimate friend during the last twenty years of 
her life; and M. Rockstro, the well-known musician, who 
describes her operatic career, had known her in Germany at 
the height of her fame, and had himself witnessed many of 
her triumphs both abroad and in England. The materials at 
their disposal have been collected by M. Otto Goldschmidt, 
the husband of this distinguished lady, and include a large 
number of unpublished letters, extracts from diaries and con- 
temporary memoirs, newspaper critiques, and similar docu- 
ments. Many of these, such as the correspondence with 
Mendelssohn and the records kept by Madame Schumann and 
Hans Andersen, are of the deepest interest. Another very 
valuable source of information is the MS. Memoir of the Life of 
Jenny Lind, written by Mrs. Grote, widow of the historian, and 
carried down to the year 1848. As the sister of Mademoiselle 
Lind’s old and valued Stockholm friend, Madame von Koch, 
as having herself been intimately associated with her operatic 
career in England, Mrs. Grote had exceptional opportunities 
of obtaining trustworthy information, and her unfinished 
sketch throws light on many passages in Jenny’s early life. 
The vivid reminiscences supplied by Queen Marie of Hanover 
will be read with great pleasure, while our own Queen, besides 
showing her special interest and sympathy in the work by 
accepting its dedication, has graciously lent the authors the 
use of notes from her own diary on the eventful evenings of 
Mlle. Lind’s first season at Drury Lane. On the other hand, 
it must be confessed, there are a good many newspaper ex- 
tracts, lists of performances, complimentary addresses, &c., 
which might with advantage have been curtailed or left out 
altogether. Again, letters of theatrical managers and libret- 
tists occupy too large a space in the central part of the 
book, and most readers will agree with us in thinking that 
the dissertations on the Mozartfan tradition and the elaborate 
analyses of such comparatively unknown operas as Verdi’s / 
Masnadieri or Meyerbeer’s Vielka, might have been spared 
us. If, instead of these unnecessary details, which fill so many 
chapters, we had been given a larger proportion of Jenny 
Lind’s own letters—those letters so full of originality, of 
brilliancy and tenderness—if, instead of having three or four 
separate accounts of her appearance in the same character, we 
had been allowed a fuller account of the American tour, as to 
which Madame Goldschmidt herself had so much that was 
amusing and entertaining to tell, or, better still, a glimpse of 
her in the long and happy years of her married life, the value 
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of the book would have been immensely increased. A good 
deal of repetition in the more interesting portions of the 
memoir is no doubt the result of divided authorship, and of 
the consequent want of form and loss of unity from which a 
work is bound to suffer. But putting these defects aside, this 
record of the artist life of Jenny Lind is a fitting monument 
of one who, both in her public and her private life, as an artist 
and a woman, was a shining example of all that is good and 
beautiful. 
The story of her life has all the charm of romance. She 
was born in Stockholm on October 6, 1820, and christened 
Johanna, but always called Jenny. Her parents were of 
humble birth. Her father, the son of a lace-maker, and him- 
self an accountant in a merchant’s office, appears to have pre- 
ferred singing songs and keeping company with his friends to 
regular work, and her mother was the bread-winner of the 
family. As she had another daughter by a former marriage 
to support, and as she first kept a school and then went out 
as governess, she had little time to spare for her child, and 
Jenny saw little of either parent, but spent most of her early 
years with her maternal grandmother, who occupied rooms 
in the Home for Burghers’ Widows in Stockholm. This old 
lady, whose nature was gentler and more sympathetic than 
that of Jenny’s mother, first noticed the child’s musical gift, 
and heard her, when only three years old, strumming the 
JSanfare of the soldiers’ bugles on the piano. But the child’s 
genius was too evident to remain hidden long. ‘As a child, 
wrote Madame Goldschmidt many years afterwards, ‘I sang 
with every step I took and with every jump my foot made.’ And 
one day, as she sat with her favourite cat in the window seat 
of a room in the Widows’ Home, Mademoiselle Lundberg, a 
dancer at the Royal Opera, who was passing in the street, 
heard her singing to her cat, and stopped to listen to the 
beautiful voice. ‘That child is a genius and must be taught 
to sing,’ she said, and with some difficulty she induced 
Jenny’s mother, who had the greatest horror of all that was 
connected with the stage, to take her to Herr Crcelius, the 
singing-master at the theatre. At first Count Puke, the 
director of the theatre, refused to look at her, being then, as 
she describes herself, ‘a small, ugly, broad-nosed, shy, gauche, 
altogether undergrown girl ;’ but when he had heard her sing 
he changed his tone, and from that moment the child was 
taught to sing, and educated at the Government expense in 
the school of the Royal Theatre. For some years Jenny 
boarded at her mother’s house. But Fru Lind’s temper had 
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been soured by misfortune ; her harsh treatment provoked 
many long wrangles with the directors of the theatre, and on 
one occasion drove the child to run away from home. In the 
end Jenny, at the age of nineteen, left her father’s roof to live 
in the family of the Swedish song-writer Adolf Lindblad, where 
she found all the affection and sympathy, the refinement and 
culture which she needed for the development of her being. 
Long before that time, however, she had won her first laurels, 
both as actress and singer. At ten years old she made her 
first appearance on the boards, and the fire and genius of 
her acting was favourably noticed in Stockholm newspapers. 
During the next few years she appeared as many as twenty- 
two or twenty-six times in the course of the season, taking 
part chiefly in vaudevilles and melodramas, and singing at 
concerts in the theatre. The brilliancy of her voice attracted 
general attention, and as early as 1832 the critics prophesied 
a distinguished operatic career for the young genius. But it 
was not till March 7, 1838, that the great moment came when 
she first discovered her own powers. That night she made 
her début as Agatha in the /rezschiitz. Beforehand she had 
been in an agony of terror, but with her first note all fears 
fled, and her success was complete. 


‘I got up that morning one creature,’ she often said ; ‘I went to 
bed another creature. I had found my power.’ And all ‘ through her 
life she kept the 7th of March with a religious solemnity ; she would 
ask to have herself remembered on it with prayers ; she treated it as a 
second birthday. And rightly ; for on that day she woke to herself ; 
she became artistically alive ; she felt the inspiration, and even the 
sway, which she now knew it was given her to have and to hold.... 
She knew, at last, where it was that she stood, and what she was to 
do on the earth. She caught sight of the goal. She learned some- 
thing of her mission. For, to her religious mind, the discovery of a 
gift was the discovery of a mission. She saw the responsibility with 
which she was charged, through the mere possession of such a power 
over men. ‘The singer, with the gift from God—that is what she 
became on that night’ (i. 56). 


During the next three years she appeared in many of her 
most famous parts, as Alice in Robert le Diable, as Lucia di 
Lammermoor in Donizetti’s opera, as Donna Anna in Don 
Giovanni, and as Norma in Bellini’s opera. Her salary was 
raised from 60/. to about 80/—a modest figure, it must be 
owned, when we consider that she sometimes appeared as 
often as seventy-three times in the course of the year. But 
her triumph as regards her native land was complete. She 
was appointed Court singer, presented with handsome gifts 
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and congratulatory addresses by her fellow-countrymen, and 
greeted with acclamation wherever she sang. At the Univer- 
sity town of Upsala the students escorted her home in proces- 
sion. At Gothenburg, where she took a brief summer holiday, 
artists and persons of distinction crowded to see her, and 
people were moved to tears by hersinging. Even her mother, 
who accompanied her on that occasion, was surprised and 
delighted at her success, and her practical mind found satis- 
faction in the rewards which her wonderful child began to 
reap. But while her talent excited universal admiration, it 
was the charm of her modesty and simplicity that won all 
hearts. Always, and at all periods of her life, the expressions 
which men apply to her are the same. A Swedish lady, 
whose parents gave a soirée in Stockholm in 1839, describes 
the appearance of Jenny—the famous Jenny Lind—among 
the guests that evening, and tells how everyone crowded 
round the plain-looking young girl with the dreamy eyes and 
the soft curls hanging round the pale cheeks, how eager they 
were to catch a word or a look, and how by degrees she shook 
off her shyness and laughed gaily when some admirer com- 
pared her to the divine Malibran, and in reply to a sentimental 
question as to what thoughts inspired her when as Alice in 
Roberto she clung to the cross, she said merrily, ‘I believe 
I was thinking of my old bonnet.’ And we who knew her 
in later life can tell how she was always the same, impatient 
of flattery and empty compliments, but quickly responsive to 
marks of genuine sympathy ; a little intolerant, it may be, of 
society with its weary round of empty frivolities and petty 
aims, but taking delight in the company of intimate friends, 
and alive to every genial influence about her. ‘A unique 
apparition, says the same Swedish girl, ‘like no one else, 
simple, unpretending, but dignified—penetrated by a sort of 
sacred responsibility for her mission—the mission of art in its 
lofty purity—which she felt that God had confided to her’ 
(i. 79). 

In this sense of spiritual responsibility lay the keynote 
of her whole character; it gave her, no doubt, a certain 
haughtiness of manner, a certain contempt for worldly dis- 
tinctions and conventional standards, but it kept her ‘ abso- 
lutely fresh and unspoilt through triumphs which were enough 
to turn older heads dizzy.’ She might be hasty and even hard 
in her judgments ; she was liable to misunderstand people, to 
be held capricious and hot-tempered by those whose ideals of 
conduct were less lofty than her own, but she kept her inde- 
pendence and originality of character, her singular truthfulness 
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of nature, unchanged to the last. And this spontaneous force 
and sincerity of character illumined her whole being, lighted 
up a face which an ordinary observer might have called plain 
with a rare charm, and animated her movements with the 
buoyant grace and joyousness of girlhood. It was a face, as 
the writers of her memoir say, ‘delightful to watch,’ a face 
which reflected every passing emotion, which could brim over 
with fun and archness at one moment, and at another move 
you to tears by its pathetic earnestness. A true Swede, of a 
nationality more akin to the French than the German race, 
she inherited from her northern forefathers their vivacity and 
artistic feeling, their profound seriousness and passionate love 
of home and kindred, and withal that deep under-tone of 
tender melancholy which lives in the songs of her native land. 
‘When I am alone,’ she wrote to a friend, ‘you have no idea 
how different I am—so happy, and yet so melancholy that 
tears are rolling down my cheeks unceasingly ’ (i. 87). 

At the close of the year 1840 the directors of the Royal 
Theatre of Stockholm, anxious to retain the services of the now 
famous singer, made Mlle. Lind an offer of 150/. a year, with 
the advantages of a yearly benefit and other privileges, for the 
next three years. But the girl’s artistic conscience would not 
allow her to rest content with the brilliant position she had 
won. At any cost, at any sacrifice of personal comfort and 
happiness, she felt that she must perfect herself in her art, and 
modestly refusing the engagement offered her at home, she 
set out early in July 1841 for Paris, to complete her musical 
training under Signor Garcia, the brother of Malibran, and 
Viardot,and the most renowned singing-master of the day. The 
first verdict of the great maestro was a crushing one. ‘ Made- 
moiselle, he said, ‘vous n’avez plus de voix. Years afterwards 
Jenny Lind told Mendelssohn that the anguish of that moment 
surpassed all that she had ever suffered. But her courage was 
too high, her love of heart too intense to be easily daunted. 
The master, she knew, was right. Her voice, overtaxed by 
years of excessive exertion, and strained, as he pointed out, 
by a faulty method of production, was sadly worn. For some 
months she had suffered from a chronic hoarseness ; but her 
own sense of her vocation was too strong for her to despair, 
and she bravely set to work to repair the mischief. In obedience 
to Garcia’s orders she gave her voice absolute rest during six 
weeks, and spent the period of enforced idleness in diligently 
studying the French and Italian languages, in which she would 
one day have to sing. At the end of that time her voice had 
sufficiently recovered for her to take two lessons a week from 
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Garcia. For the next ten months she laboured assiduously 
to acquire his method, and by the following March could 
write home that she was satisfied with her progress and de- 
lighted with her master. ‘A great, great deal still remains 
to be done, but the worst is over’ (i. 117). All her life she 
was grateful to Garcia for that practical insight into the tech- 
nique of singing which she owed to him, and which alone 
enabled her to attain her own high artistic ideal. As for what 
concerned the higher side of her art, that she knew neither 
Garcia nor anyone else could teach her. Years afterwards, 
when asked to describe the particular school in which she had 
learned her method she replied :— 

‘The greater part of what I can do in my art I have myself 
acquired, by incredible labour, in spite of astonishing difficulties. By 
Garcia alone have I been taught some few important things. God 
had so plainly written within me what I had to study: my ideal was, 
and is, so high, that I could find no mortal who could in the least 
degree satisfy my demands. Therefore I sing after no one’s method 
—only, as far as I am able, after that of the birds; for their Master 
was the only One who came up to my demands for truth, clearness, 
and expression’ (i. 117). 


All the while she was in Paris Jenny had been longing 
for home, longing for her kind Stockholm friends, for her dear 
theatre and happy life there. ‘She is bound up with Sweden,’ 
said her old friend Herr Lindblad, when he saw her in Paris 
in June 1842, ‘and asks for nothing better than to make her 
living there, and thus to give enjoyment to our people’ (i. 143). 
So when a renewal of the old offer, engaging her at a salary 
of 150/. a year, was made her by the directors of the Royal 
Theatre at Stockholm, Jenny Lind accepted it for two years. 
Her return was hailed with rapturous applause. The marvel- 
lous improvement of her voice, the richness and silvery clear- 
ness of its tones, the instantaneous readiness with which it 
obeyed the singer’s control and expressed every phase of her 
thoughts, roused the wonder of the critics. She had not gone 
to Paris in vain. Now indeed she was a complete artist. 

The next two years were very happy and peaceful ones. 
Life in the old home, surrounded by the friends she loved best, 
was very good. The Royal Family showed her the greatest 
kindness ; the public féted and serenaded her wherever she 
went. Already she began to taste the pleasures of helping 
others. One of her first acts on her return had been to set 
up her father and mother in a country home, where their 
declining years were spent in peace, and no bitterness ever 
again disturbed their relations with the daughter to whom 
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they owed so much. And in May 1844 she gave a concert 
at Upsala to enable Josephson, afterwards a distinguished 
composer, but then a struggling young artist, to study in 
Germany and Italy. A visit to Copenhagen in September 
1843 was a brilliant success. The town was in raptures. All 
the artists and eminent men were at her feet. Hans Ander- 
sen, above all, was fascinated by the Swedish maiden, with 
the fresh young voice that went straight to all hearts, this girl 
who ‘on the stage was the great artist, towering above all 
around her,’ but at home, in her own recom, ‘a gentle young 
girl, with the simple touch and piety of a child’ (i. 174). A 
warm friendship sprang up between the two, and when Hans 
Andersen sent her his book of Fairy Tales the next March 
she sent the following reply to her ‘good brother,’ as she 
playfully called him :— 


‘A thousand, thousand thanks for the pretty tales! . . . I hardly 
know to which of them I should concede the palm, but upon 
reflection I think Zhe Ugly Duckling the prettiest. Oh, what a 
glorious gift to be able to clothe in words one’s most lofty thoughts ! 
by means of a scrap of paper to make men see so clearly how the 
noblest often lie most hidden and covered over by wretchedness and 
rags, until the hour of transformation strikes and shows the figure in 
a divine light!. . . I must tell you, my good brother, that I have 
here quite a cosy little home—cheerful, sunny rooms, a nightingale, 
and a greenfinch. The latter, however, is greatly superior as an artist 
to his celebrated colleague ; for while the first remains on his bar 
grumpy and moody, the other jumps about in his cage, looking so 
joyous and good-natured, as if, to begin with, he was not in the least 
jealous, but, instead of that, supposes himself created merely for the 
purpose of cheering his silent friend! And then he sings a song so 
high, so deep, so charming, and so sonorous that I sit down beside 
him and within lift up my voice in a mute song of praise to Him 
whose “strength is made perfect in weakness.” Ah! it is divine to 
feel really good, my dear friend. I do feel so happy now. It seems 
to me I have come from a stormy sea into a peaceful cottage. Many 
struggles have calmed down, many thoughts have become clearer, 
many a star is gleaming forth again, and I bend my knee before the 
throne of grace and exclaim, ‘Thy will be done!” Farewell. God 
bless and protect my brother is the sincere wish of his affectionate 
sister JENNY’ (i. 180). 


But the cosy little home was soon to be broken up, and 
the bark launched forth again upon stormy seas. The 
Swedish nightingale was to be heard by a larger and more 
critical audience than ever before. The composer Meyerbeer 
had heard her sing in Paris, and had long had his eye upon 
this ‘vrai diamant de génie,’ as he called her. It was to him 
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that she owed her introduction to the great musical world of 
Berlin. In October 1844 she came at his invitation to Berlin, 
and was presented by him to the Royal Family. Lady Rose 
Weigall, the daughter of the English ambassador, Lord 
Westmoreland, has described the curiosity and interest which 
Meyerbeer’s account of the young Swedish singer had excited 
before her arrival, and told us how completely these high 
expectations were realized. ‘Isawa plain girl when I went 
in, was Lady Westmoreland’s expression ; ‘ but when she 
began to sing, her face simply and literally shone like that of 
an angel. I never saw or heard anything the least like it’ 
(i. 199). On the 15th of December she made her début at 
the Opera in Norma, a part in which she was always ex- 
ceedingly admired in Germany, although her rendering of the 
réle never became popular in England. From that moment 
her triumph was assured. During the next few months she 
sang with equal success in Meyerbeer’s new opera, Vzelka, a 
part composed expressly for her, in Euryanthe, and in La 
Sonnambula, in which last part she made such a sensation 
that the price of boxes and stalls rose to unprecedented 
heights, and the newspapers overflowed with the rapturous 
praises of the musical critics. Germany, that glorious land 
of music and of song, had made her captive, and after a short 
visit to Stockholm she returned there to continue her triumphal 
career. There, in August 1845 she sang for the first time 
before our Queen and the Prince Consort, on the occasion of 
their visit to Bonn with the King and Queen of Prussia and 
Leopold, King of Belgium, at the Beethoven Festival. All 
the royal party were charmed with Mlle. Lind’s singing, and 
Queen Victoria told her how much she hoped she would one 
day come to England. The next winter found her hard at 
work again in the busy whirl of the Berlin season, singing with 
the same extraordinary success in Don Giovanni, in Les 
Huguenots, in Spontini’s opera Dz Vestalin, in Norma and 
in the Frezschiitz. This time she lived in the family of the 
sculptor Professor Wichmann, whose house in the Hasenheger 
Strasse was frequented by the leading artists and men of 
letters in Berlin, and with whose wife, Amalia, Jenny had 
formed a strong and lasting friendship. Here she found the 
sympathy and affection she needed, and enjoyed the sweet 
happiness of domestic life in a cultured and loving family 
circle. ‘God bless you all, and give you some day tenfold 
the good that you have given me,’ she wrote to these dear 
friends during a short visit to Leipzig which she paid that 
winter. ‘For, Amalia, I have felt, for the first time in my life, 
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as if I had tasted the blessedness of home’ (i. 373). And here, 
too, she first met Felix Mendelssohn. 

That winter the great composer was in Berlin, superintend- 
ing the performance of his Gdipus and Athalie, and Jenny 
speaks with delight in her letters of the pleasant evenings spent 
in his company at Professor Wichmann’s house. At his request 
she consented to sing at the Gewandhaus concert at Leipzig, 
which, under his direction, had attained a world-wide celebrity, 
Mendelssohn and Jenny Lind travelled together to Leipzig. It 
was a memorable moment in the history of art ; and the fame of 
these concerts still lives in the hearts of many who were then 
present. Jenny sang Mendelssohn’s own songs, accompanied 
by the composer himself, together with her own Swedish 
songs with great arie out of Norma and Don Giovanni; 
Mendelssohn played concertos and Lieder ohne Worte, and 
Joachim was the violinist who supported them. No wonder 
the enthusiasm of that art-loving public could not contain 
itself. Mlle. Lind received an ovation at the close, and was 
serenaded and presented with laurel wreaths and a silver plateau 
by her admirers, while Mendelssohn himself expressed her 
thanks for the surprise which had been prepared for her, 
and led the cheers in her honour. The friendship which had 
sprung up between these two artist souls was a deep and 
lasting one. Mendelssohn, who was then engaged in com- 
posing the music of Elijah, heard Jenny Lind’s voice in 
every note of the soprano part, and it was to catch the peculiar 
beauty of her high F sharps that he wrote the fine soprano 
passages in ‘ Hear ye, Israel,’ and ‘ Lift thine eyes.’ And his 
letters are full of allusions to his intention of composing an 
opera for her, an intention, alas! frustrated by his early death. 
His high opinion of her genius finds expression in many of 
the charming letters which are here published for the first 
time. 


‘ Tell her,’ he writes to his friend Hauser, ‘that no day passes on 
which I do not rejoice anew that we are both living at the same 
epoch, and have learned to know each other, and are friends, and 
that her voice sounds so joyous, and that she is exactly what she 
is, and with that give her my heartiest greetings’ (i. 401). 


‘There will not be born in a whole century another being so 
gifted as she,’ he said to Hans Andersen, who spent that 
Christmas at Berlin, and whose Christmas tree was prepared 
for him by Jenny’s own hands. And in March 1846 we find 
Mendelssohn writing to condole with her when she is laid up 
for three weeks with a sprained ankle, and talking to her freely 
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of his wife and children, giving her messages from his daughter 
Marie, inclosing a ‘beautiful scrawl’ from little fat Paul,and con- 
fiding to her his hopes for the future, the pleasure with which 
he looked forward to the coming of spring and of the festival at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in which she had promised to take part, and 
the yearning he shared with her for rest and quiet life in the 
coming years. 


‘Yes, I rejoice in the thought of the Rhine and the musical festival, 
and the real true spring; for for many days past I have been fearing 
that the winter would come back again, and that the spring would 
break off altogether, as in my old song in your book.’ And further 
on, ‘I, like yourself, rejoice very much indeed in thinking of the time 
when I shall be able to put aside the duty of conducting music and 
promoting institutions, and quit this so-called “sphere of activity,” 
and have no other “sphere of activity” to think of than a quire of 
blank music paper, and no need to conduct anything that I do not 
care for, and when I shall be altogether independent and free. It 
will indeed be a few years before this can take place, but, I hope, not 
more than that ; and in this we are very much alike. I believe, in 
good truth, that this is because we both have the love of art so deeply 
implanted in our souls’ (i. 361). 


Mendelssohn proved himself indeed a true friend to Jenny 
Lind. His good offices were always at her service. At more 
than one critical moment his advice proved of the utmost use 
to her. In spite of the heavy pressure of work under which 
he laboured, he always found time to write any letters which 
could help to smoothe her path, and introduce her to his 
friends, whether in Vienna or in London. At his home she 
was a welcome guest, and the perfect domestic happiness 
she found there increased her attachment to himself and his 
family. She was at Leipzig again with him and his wife in 
April 1846, and both he and Madame Schumann took part 
in the concert which he gave there. Little did the audience 
who thronged the Gewandhaus on that memorable occasion 
dream that it was the last time the great composer would 
accompany Jenny Lind in that hall, and that eighteen months 
later his life would be brought to a sudden close. Jenny was 
then on her way to Vienna, to make her first appearance at 
the great theatre, a début which cost her agonies of horror and 
doubt. But, as usual, her success was complete, and the day 
after her first performance she was able to tell Mendelssohn, 
who had begged to be informed of the result at the earliest 
possible moment, that she had been called back before the 
curtain as many as twenty-five times. The Lind fever, as it 
was already called, raged with the utmost violence at Vienna, 
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and on her last appearance in the Sonnambula the excite- 
ment of the people rose to such an ungovernable pitch that 
the troops were ordered out, and Mlle. Lind’s man servant was 
severely crushed in the mé/ée. Fresh from these triumphs, she 
hastened to join Mendelssohn at Frankfort, and on Whit 
Sunday and the following days sang at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
Haydn’s Creation and Handel’s Alexander's Feast. At the 
artists’ concert which followed she won still greater applause 
in Mendelssohn’s own ‘ Friihlingslied’ and ‘ Auf Fliigeln des 
Gesanges.’ 


‘You wish me to tell you about the musical festival at Aachen,’ 
wrote Mendelssohn a few days later from Diisseldorf to his friend 
Franz Hauser at Vienna. ‘Well, it was very good, very splendid, 
towering above all the others, and chiefly owing to Jenny Lind ; for, 
as to the orchestra, I have heard it perhaps better on some other 
occasions, and the chorus, though splendid, has been equally so at 
previous festivals. But they were all so uplifted, so animated, so 
artistically moved by Lind’s singing and manner that the whole 
thing became a delight, a general success, and worked together as 
it never did before. I had the clearest evidence of this at the last 
rehearsal, when I had begged of her, for once, not to be the first and 
most punctual in attendance, but to take some rest and come in 
towards the end of the rehearsal. To this she agreed, and it was 
quite a misery to notice how feebly things went—so devoid of swing 
that even I became listless, like all the others, until, thank God, 
Jenny Lind appeared, when the needful interest and good humour 
came back to us, and things moved on again. There were, of course, 
wreaths and poems and fanfares again and again, and the audience 
was seized with that excitement which manifests itself wherever she 
goes. The manner of its manifestation is of no consequence. After 
the festival we went together a little way on the Rhine, spent a very 
pleasant day at Cologne, up the Drachenfels and back, and on the 
following day she left for Hanover, and I for this place, where I took 
part yesterday in a concert which would have been a fine one if Jenny 
Lind had been there’ (i. 413). 


It is to Mendelssohn that we owe Jenny Lind’s consent to 
accept an engagement at the Opera House in London, a de- 
cision which was to affect the whole of her future life. The 
great composer, knowing the English public as he did, was 
firmly convinced that Jenny had but to make herself heard in 
London to be welcomed and appreciated as she had never 
been before. He is never tired of insisting on this point. In 
October, after his return from conducting the first perform- 
ance of his new oratio E/ijah at the Birmingham Festival, 
he writes from Leipzig, with the memory of that splendid 
hour fresh in his mind :— 
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—_————— 





‘When the English once entertain a personal liking for anyone, 
I believe that no people are more friendly, more cordial, or more 
constant ; and such a feeling you will find there. For, as I told you 
before, I have noticed that they entertain this true feeling there, not 
only about your singing, but about your personality and your whole 
being, and upon this last they set even more store than upon the 
singing itself, and this is as it should be. In my opinion, therefore, 
it cannot for a moment be doubted that you will be received there 
as you deserve—more warmly, enthusiastically, and heartily, perhaps, 
than in all your former experience ; and you have experienced a great 
deal in that way. Iam selfish in my advice, for I hope that we shall 
there meet in the world again. . . . I hope, as I have told you, to 
visit London again next spring, and what a pleasure it will be to me 
to witness there the most brilliant and hearty reception that can 
possibly fall to an artist’s lot! For I know full well that is what 
your reception will be, and it will be great fun for me that you your- 
self will be the féted artist. . . . The performance of my £7ijah was 
the best first performance that I have ever heard of any one of my 
compositions. There was so much go, and swing, in the way in 
which people played and sang and listened. I wish you had been 
there. But I have now fallen back into the concert trouble, and can 
neither get true rest nor quietness here. So I have built myself a 
grand castle in the air; namely, to travel, next summer, with my 
whole family, in my favourite country—which, as you know, is 
Switzerland—and then to study uninterruptedly for two months on 
one of the lakes, living in the open air. If God give us health we 
will carry out this plan ; and when I think of such a quiet time in the 
country after all the hurry and bustle, and all the brightness, of a 
London season, and remember how dear both of them are to me, 
and how well they please me, I almost wish that the spring were 
already here, and that I was taking my seat in the travelling carriage’ 
{i. 435) 

It was this letter, entrusted by Mendelssohn to Mr. 
Lumley, the manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and by him 
delivered to Mlle. Lind at Darmstadt in October 1846, which 
finally induced her to sign the contract by which she agreed 
to appear in London the following season. The terms were 
extremely liberal—an honorarium of 4,800/,, the use of a house, 
of carriage and horses free of charge during the season, and 
liberty to cancel the engagement if she wished to discontinue 
her performances. At Mendelssohn’s suggestion a clause was 
added by which the singer engaged not to sing at any con- 
certs during the season excepting by the Queen’s command. 
The English manager, who had for some time past been 
following Mlle. Lind from one town in South Germany to 
another, went home overjoyed with the success of his errand, 
and full of gratitude to Mendelssohn for his support. But in 
Jenny Lind’s own mind there were still difficulties in the way, 
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although, for the most part, they were purely imaginary ones, 
During her first season at Berlin, in January 1845, she had 
unfortunately been entrapped by Mr. Bunn, the manager of 
Drury Lane, into signing a contract by which she promised 
to appear at his theatre that summer in English opera. A 
few weeks afterwards she wrote begging to be released from 
the engagement, since it was clearly impossible for her to 
learn English in so short a time, and her physical strength 
was unequal to the task. This Mr. Bunn absolutely declined 
to do. He refused the forfeit money which Mlle. Lind was 
ready to pay—at one time she offered him as much as 2,000/ in 
her anxiety to be free—threatened her with legal proceedings, 
and so terrified her that she actually believed she would be 
put in prison if she dared to set foot in England. In vain 
her English friends endeavoured to prove the folly of his 
threats and of her fears. Both Mr. and Mrs. Grote, and 
this lady’s brother, Mr. Edward Lewin, assured her that the 
Bunn affair was a mere trifle, magnified to suit the purpose 
of the rival opera faction, and that Mr. Lumley was ready 
himself to undertake any liability on her behalf. Still her 
heart sank at the prospect of the ordeal she would have to 
face, and at the last moment Mr. Lumley himself undertook 
a hurried journey to Vienna in order to overcome her hesita- 
tion. There Mlle. Lind’s second season, a still more brilliant 
one than the first, had just been brought to a close. On 
April 8 the -féted prima donna, then at the height of her 
Continental triumphs, sang in the Austrian capital for the 
last time, and on the 17th she arrived in London. That 
evening Mendelssohn, who had arrived there a few days 
before, to conduct a performance of E/jah at Exeter Hall, 
and Mrs. Grote, whose guest she was to be at her house in 
Eccleston Street, paced anxiously up and down the pavement 
of Belgrave Square, eagerly watching for their friend’s arrival. 
At length they saw a cab drive up with the tired travellers— 
Jenny herself, looking ‘scared and bewildered,’ and her faith- 
ful companion Mlle. Johannson. Still her nervousness shrank 
from the final step, and could not be allayed by all Mendels- 
sohn’s and Lablache’s encouragement. Only when she was 
told that her vacillation was ruining the manager did she at 
length consent to fix a day for her début. Then her fears 
vanished, and she threw herself with ardour into the prepara- 
tions for the coming event. 

The fourth of May 1847 was a memorable night in the 
history of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The rush for tickets, the 
crush at the doors, was unlike anything that had been seen 
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before. The Queen and Royal Family occupied the royal box, 
Mendelssohn sat with the Grotes in stalls, and all parts of the 
house were filled with a brilliant and representative assembly. 
Roberto tl Diavolo was the opera which Jenny Lind had chosen, 
and the dramatic power which she displayed in the struggle of 
the devoted woman who vows to save her royal foster brother 
moved the audience as much as the wonder of her voice. 
The general enthusiasm reached its climax in her charming 
rendering of the simple romance ‘ Nel lasciar la Normandia,’ 
and in the great scene where Alice clings for protection to the 
wayside cross. ‘How could I tell how I sang it?’ she said 
afterwards. ‘I stood at the man’s right hand, and the fiend 
at his left, and all I could think of was how to save him.’ 
Among all the crowds assembled there no one was more 
deeply moved than the Queen herself, who especially noticed 
the beautiful impulse which made the singer fall on her knees 
during the last chorus to thank Heaven for Roberto’s safety, 
and who expressed her admiration in the warmest terms to 
the delighted manager. The fortunes of the house were saved, 
and the prima donna’s own triumph was complete. From 
that night Jenny Lind was established as the favourite of 
the English public. Whatever the opera might be, whether 
she sang as Amina in La Sonnambula—perhaps the part best 
suited to her, and certainly the most popular in this country of 
all her characters—whether she was the Figlia del Reggimento 
or Norma, Alice in Roderto or Susanna in Le Nozze di Figaro, 
the house was thronged and the enthusiasm intense. Marks 
of esteem and admiration reached her from all sides; the 
Queen treated her with the highest favour and attention, and 
the old Duke of Wellington showed her the most profound 
respect. She sang at Buckingham Palace and at Osborne, 
and charmed the Queen and Prince Consort as much by her 
winning manners and simple goodness as by her genius as 
an artist. ‘I must express what I feel,’ she said to the King 
of the Belgians, when he begged her not to over-exert herself 
by acting with so much feeling, and, in reply to the Queen’s 
hope that she should see her another year, she confessed her 
intention to leave the stage and devote herself to singing at 
concerts for the good of the poor. ‘I must again express not 
only my admiration, but my respect for you,’ were the words 
in which the Queen took leave of her, as she clasped a 
bracelet on her arm as a parting gift. And Jenny was happy 
herself, relieved from the terrors which had haunted her like 
a nightmare, happy in the exercise of her splendid talents, 


happiest of all in the quiet hours which she spent alone with 
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her friends and her enjoyment of the summer beauty. A 
small house in a pretty garden, with a big plane tree and a 
magnolia, known as Clairville Cottage, in Old Brompton, had 
been chosen for her residence. Here she made herself 
thoroughly at home, studied her parts, and lived gaily 
enough. ; 

‘We live most delightfully,’ she writes to her friends, ‘ rather far 
from the city, where all is still and restful, the air splendid, and a 
garden in which the birds are singing the whole day long, and the 
trees are so fresh and green. Friendly faces wherever I look... . 
I am so happy, and find things so pleasant, that there is perhaps no 
being under the sun so happy as I’ (ii. 86). 

With her friend Mrs. Grote she often took long rambles 
at Wimbledon, and listened to the nightingales on that 
common where in after years, in fond recollection of those 
days, she took a villa and spent many happy years, or else 
paid visits to Mr. Grote’s country house at Burnham, and 
warbled over the music of her new parts, sitting under the 
famous beeches. So the summer passed pleasantly away, 
and during August and September Mlle. Lind made a tour 
through the provinces, and sang at concerts in the chief 
towns of England and Scotland. It was on this tour that 
she paid her memorable visit to Norwich, on September 21, 
and was the guest of Dr. Stanley, then Bishop of Norwich. 
The letters of Mrs. Stanley to her sister, Mrs. Augustus Hare, 
and those of her son, Arthur Stanley, afterwards Dean of 
Westminster, give a charming account of her reception in the 
old cathedral city. They tell us how she arrived late at 
night, amid the ringing of bells and firing of guns, how the 
impatient crowds awaited her at the station and rushed after 
her with enthusiastic cheers, how her portraits sold at a penny 
a piece in the streets, and how densely the cathedral was 
thronged when she went there. ‘The whole town was in one 
great Lind-Maelstrom of excitement.’ And they go on to 
describe the deep impression which Jenny Lind had created 
in the Bishop’s own family :— 

‘Certainly,’ writes Mrs. Stanley, ‘every word we have heard of 
her is verified—the respectful manner, the humility, the perfect sim- 
plicity. Her first appearance is singularly plain, but every moment 
you see her this lessens. I never saw anything so beautiful as her 
manner of coming forward on the orchestra and receiving the 
thunders of welcome with which she was received. It was a mix- 
ture of modesty, dignity, and grateful feeling, yet perfectly unruffled. 
And then it was so interesting to watch, each time as she came on, 
the cloud over her brow raised ; and when she came to her own 
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Swedish melodies she looked as if she had got home—her counte- 
nance lighted up with cheerful fun. Her voice was more wonderful 
than when I heard it before—different from all others in being like 
the warbling of a bird. She spoke with delight of the birds in Eng- 
land—how much better they sang than anywhere else—and of her 
wonder that so small a thing (measuring it with her hand) should have 
such a power ; as if she, better than anyone else, knew how to appre- 
ciate the value of what they did. When I asked her if she was 
always received with such enthusiasm, she answered, “‘ Ah, madame, 
je suis gatée.” She told Catherine that every morning when she got 
up she felt that her voice was a gift from God, and that perhaps 
that very day might be the last of it. She has not sung here, but 
she sits down to the pianoforte and warbles Scotch airs upon it, with 
such exquisite feeling and taste. There is an expression of deep 
thought and melancholy in her countenance ; yet she says how 
happy she is, and what a carritve God has enabled her to go through. 
When I said something of the example she was holding out of what 
could be done, and also of the effect it had, and the good both 
might do, she answered, “ Voild ce que j’esptre.” She looks about 
with such wonder and interest and reverence. Her manner to the 
Bishop so reverential. Julius would be indeed in raptures, for the 
singing is the least part of the charm. It is the real simplicity of 
genius. The effect upon everybody, from highest to lowest, seems 
magical, and she, in the midst of it all, shrinking, retiring, except 
when it was a question of doing or showing a kindness, and saying to 
Catherine how fearful she feels her position—‘“ moi qui veut toujours 
étre la dernitre”’ (p. 168). 


On October 4 Jenny Lind spent the evening privately 
with Queen Adelaide at Marlborough House, and the next 
day sailed for Hamburg, bearing with her her friends’ fondest 
wishes for her return. Mendelssohn’s prophecy had been 
more than fulfilled, and, as she said herself, the kindness of 
the public in her ‘beloyed England’ had been unexampled. 
In October she appeared once more at the opera in Berlin, 
but the enthusiasm with which she was greeted was saddened 
by the knowledge that this brief visit would be her last, and 
that she would never again be seen on those boards, where 
she had won so many triumphs. For already that longing 
‘to get away from the stage into peace,’ to go home and re- 
main at home, which she had confided to Mendelssohn and to 
Mrs. Grote as early as September 1845, in the year of her first 
Berlin triumphs, and which had never since left her, had 
grown into a fixed resolve. Her letters to Madame Wich- 
mann all through 1846 breathe the same strain. ‘From off 
the stage I go. Next summer—at the very latest autumn— 
I leave the stage. I cannot do otherwise. It is stronger 
than I’ (ii. 333). Even the magnificent triumphs of her 
G2 
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London season had not been sufficient to shake her resolu- 
tion. But before she retired she had set herself a task to do. 
She was bent on ‘ doing some good in the world,’ as she calls 
it, and the special work she had resolved to undertake was the 
foundation of scholarships for the benefit of poor students of 
the theatre school at Stockholm, the school where she herself 
had been brought up at the expense of the State. To this 
fund she devoted all the proceeds of her last opera season at 
Stockholm, during the winter of 1847-8. On April 12 she 
appeared for the last time on the boards where she had sung 
and acted from ten years old, in the character of Norma, 
always a favourite in her native land, and the one in which 
she was painted by Sédermark in the picture presented to the 
Royal Theatre by its employés. Then she set out for Eng- 
land. 

Once more she took up her abode in Clairville Cottage, 
and on May 4, the anniversary of the day on which she 
had made her début in London a year before, the English 
public were gratified by the appearance of their favourite 
prima donna. Once more the Queen and Prince Consort 
were there to welcome their esteemed friend in La Sonnambula. 
Once more the old scenes of struggle and confusion were 
renewed ; there was the same block in the streets, the same 
fight at the doors—the ‘ Jenny Lind fever’ had lost nothing 
of its intensity, and Chopin, who that night heard the Swedish 
nightingale for the first time, tells how he saw the Duke of 
Wellington sitting in the box below his royal mistress, like 
some faithful old watch-dog. The great composer was intro- 
duced to Jenny Lind, who felt the warmest admiration for his 
genius, and who on his part quickly yielded to the spell of her 
personal fascination. 

‘The Swede,’ he wrote, ‘is indeed an original from head to foot. 
She does not show herself in the ordinary light, but in the magic 
rays of the aurora borealis. Her singing is infallibly pure and true ; 
but above all I admire her piano passages, the charm of which is 
indescribable’ (ii. 209). 

Mr. Lumley, whose profits were even greater that season 
than the year before, has in his Remzndscences described the 
last evening of the season, when the rapture and enthusiasm 
of the public surpassed the tumult of applause on the night 
of her reception, and the long-drawn cheers seemed as if they 
would never end. By his permission she gave a grand con- 
cert on behalf of the Brompton Hospital on July 31, which pro- 
duced the sum of 1,766/.,and went far towards effecting the com- 
pletion of the new wing. At the annual dinner of the hospital 
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in 1849, Lord Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli) paid an eloquent 
tribute to the great singer’s generosity, and spoke of the gift 
made by the youthful prima donna ‘as a heavenly burst of 
music that charms every sense and touches every heart, a sweet 
carol of charity that fills the popular ear with bewilderment, 
sympathy, and rapture’ (ii. 232). A tour through the provinces 
occupied the autumn months. Mr. Lumley, who this time or- 
ganized the undertaking and paid Mlle. Lind 10,000/. as her 
honorarium, compares the journey toa royal progress. London 
and the provinces alike could talk but of one object, ‘ Jenny Lind, 
to whom the nobility and gentry, and even the clergy, of Eng- 
land offered their respectful homage and opened the country 
houses’ (ii. 237). She came back to London in December to 
carry out a bold project which she had formed, a grand per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s E/z7ah in Exeter Hall,as a tribute 
to the great composer who had died a year before, on Novem- 
ber 4, 1847. Jenny Lind felt herself that she could pay no 
more noble homage to the memory of her lamented friend 
than the performance of the music which he had composed 
expressly for her voice. So Mendelssohn’s great work was 
sung as he would have loved best to hear it, and the proceeds 
of the evening were devoted to the foundation of a Mendels- 
sohn scholarship, which was first held by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
During the next few weeks five more concerts were given, 
entirely for charitable objects—hospitals at Birmingham, at 
Liverpool, and at Manchester, and the infirmary for sick 
children at Norwich, which latter now bears her name. Once 
more all Norwich turned out to receive her, and her horses 
were taken out, and the carriage dragged up to the bishop’s 
palace, where she found, as before, the warmest welcome, and 
met with the most considerate kindness from her hosts. 


‘Jenny Lind came last night,’ wrote Mrs. Stanley to her sister on 
January 21, ‘and was more charming than ever. All our previous 
impressions were confirmed, and all change in her is for the better. 
She did look so happy, so free, so delighted to be amongst us again ; 
and her knowing English better made her enter more into all that 
was going on.’ 


And on the 22nd she adds— 


‘There was an immense crowd in the cathedral yesterday, to her 
great annoyance ; but precautions had been taken there to prevent 
them passing into the north transept, and while every head in the 
choir was straining to see her, there was she standing back, as 
earnestly wrapped in the service and her book as if there was not a 
creature there. I had a long talk with her in the garden afterwards, 
and she told me all her affairs quite openly. All she said was frank 
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noble, and simple. Her companion is the best that could be for her, 
and, as Jenny said, ‘she has lived so much with clergymen, she is so 
clever at explaining to me the Bible, and we talk all out of it on 
Sundays.” We took leave of Jenny with the comfortable feeling that 
there was a prospect before her of peace, and leisure, and happiness, 
and that we may see her perhaps when she has outlived her voice 
and her fame’ (ii. 260). 


Her determination to leave the stage was unshaken, but, 
in compliance with Mr. Lumley’s earnest entreaty, she con- 
sented to appear once more in a few of her favourite operas 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The public greeted her with all the 
delight that is felt in the recovery of a lost child, and after 
appearing in Lucia, in La Sonnambula, and La Figlia del 
Reggimento, she finally took leave of the opera-going public 
in Roberto il Diavolo, On that evening, May 10, 1849, she 
wrote in her engagement book, ‘My last opera representa- 
tion ;’ and she kept her word. Her operatic career was ended. 
It had lasted eleven years, and during that period she had 
appeared in thirty different operas—677 times. And here the 
question, ‘Why did Jenny Lind leave the stage?’ forces 
itself upon the mind and claims an answer. Her reasons 
are fully given in the chapter which bears the above title. 
She had, as she says repeatedly, inherited her mother’s horror 
of the stage and all connected with it. The whole sur- 
roundings of a theatre were distasteful to her—the fret and 
worry of arrangements, the petty jealousies and angry rivalries 
of actors and singers, the intrigues and the wrangling with 
managers vexed her soul. Again, the incessant travelling, 
the constant strain and fatigue of rehearsals and performances, 
were a heavy tax on her highly strung organization. Her 
strength was not equal to the prolonged strain. Every month 
increased her weariness and longing for home, and deepened 
her passionate desire to flee away and be at rest. And deeper 
still, at the very root of her being, lay the craving for domestic 
happiness, that craving for home affections, for the sacred joy 
of motherhood, which made her one day in America, when 
she was paying a visit to a young mother, at the very height 
of her most splendid triumph, cry out, as she kissed the tiny 
baby on her knee, ‘Ah! how I envy you! You have some- 
thing to live for!’ 

Already the question of marriage had more than once 
presented itself to her. ‘I have very high thoughts,’ she 
wrote from London in 1847 to her intimate friend Madame 
Wichmann, ‘of finding a being to loving whom I could 
utterly and entirely surrender myself.” The next spring she 
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had become engaged to an old Swedish friend, Herr Giinther, 
the tenor of the Royal Theatre at Stockholm, and had spoken 
of him as her future husband with great enthusiasm to her 
friends in England. But as the influence of her English sur- 
roundings made themselves increasingly felt, as her religious 
convictions deepened and her distaste to the theatre grew 
stronger, it became plain to both of them that their aims and 
views of life were too unlike to conduce to happiness. The 
engagement was finally broken off in October 1848, and a 
few months later we find her on the point of giving her heart 
and hand to a young English captain of strict Evangelical 
principles, Claudius Harris by name, whom she had first met 
at the house of Mr. Grote’s brother at Newcastle. 


*«] want a support,” she said to Mrs. Stanley in January 1849. “I 
am quite alone, and just when I want help the finger of God brings 
me this heart that can feel with me about all works of charity, just 
as Ido. I never could marry anyone who did not think with me 
about this ; I should say to him, Good-bye ! good-bye.” “We wish,” 
she said again, “to live quiet and uninterrupted somewhere. I want 
to be near trees, and water, and a cathedral. I am tired, body and 
soul, but my soul mos/—more my soul than my body. We are to 
be married on March 7,” the anniversary of the début as Agatha’ 
{ii. 342). 


Unfortunately Captain Harris and his family had a Puri- 
tanical hatred of the stage, and looked on Jenny’s splendid 
dramatic powers as dangerous temptations rather than as the 
great gifts of God they were. This feeling made him object 
in the strongest way to the last appearances in the Opera 
which she had promised Mr. Lumley in order to save the 
management from ruin. When at last he was induced to 
consent to these six final performances he made fresh diffi- 
culties as to the conditions of the marriage settlement, and 
refused to allow her the control of her own earnings. This was 
a vital point with Jenny, who looked upon the money she earned 
by her singing as a sacred trust, and in the end it led toa final 
rupture. The antagonism of principle was too profound. Jenny 
might be willing,even glad, to leave her profession, but she could 
not be ashamed of it, could not belong toa family which looked 
on a theatre as a temple of Satan and actors as priests of the 
devil, nor ‘ go down to Bath,’ as she phrased it, ‘ among people 
who care for nothing but clergymen and sermons, as a sort of 
convert or penitent’ (ii. 344). And so on May 16 she left 
England and joined Mrs. Grote in Paris, free to enjoy the 
company of her friends, and the blessed relief of rest after all 
her hard work. ‘The finest and most sacred of all duties,’ the 
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love of wife and mother, she felt, was not to be hers ; but yet 
she saw her decision had been wise, and she was content. The 
summer was spent at Ems and Meran with her dear friends 
the Wichmanns, and on her way up the Rhine she stopped 
at Kreuznach to pay a brief visit to Mendelssohn’s widow. At 
this time she wrote to Madame Mendelssohn a touching letter, 
telling her of the love with which the English spoke of her 
dead husband, and how they understood and absorbed the 
music of his E/zjah. 


‘You cannot but feel grateful,’ she says in conclusion, ‘when you 
consider how much and in what a lofty manner you were esteemed 
and loved by a being not only exceptionally endowed but pure and 
original as he ; and, further, to have the happiness to feel that in you 
he found one by whom he could be carried through the turmoil of 
an artist’s life auf Fliigeln des Gesanges. May I say that not many— 
nay, few only—have understood him as I have done? Do not con- 
sider me presumptuous in saying this ; for all that is best in me is 
rooted in this conviction. May we one day meet in this world ; 
and thena few words will suffice for us to understand one another, 
One day we all three shall meet together, and then it will be well 
with us! God be with you, beloved lady, and do not forget your 
sincerely loving JENNY LIND’ (ii. 353). 


The memory of Mendelssohn proved a lasting bond with 
another friend whom she had met at the house of some 
relatives in England, the well-known pianist and composer 
M. Otto Goldschmidt. He belonged to the old Leipzig days, 
and had been present at the famous Gewandhaus concerts. 
Now, when she met him again at Hamburg in November, he 
persuaded her to sing again those songs of Mendelssohn 
which for two years she had never been able to touch. In 
him the musical soul of his great master seemed to live for 
her again. They played and sang together; she sang ata 
concert which he gave in Hamburg; he accompanied her 
songs at her own concerts, and he came over to a children’s 
Christmas dance which she gave at Liibeck and danced with 
her many times. That winter she sang by royal command 
to her old friends the King and Queen of Prussia and the 
King and Queen of Hanover, and was elected by the Géttin- 
gen students a member of their famous guild. During March 
she gave several concerts at Berlin, where the public adored 
her as much as ever, and hurried back to Hamburg to sing 
for the Schumanns. Her enthusiasm for Schumann’s songs 
lasted all through her life. ‘Ah! who was it that made 
that sun shine ?’ she said laughingly when the composer had 
told her that her singing made him feel the sunshine warm on 
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1891 Jenny Lind. 89 
his back. And the last words which she ever sang, when her 
daughter opened the shutters to let in the sunshine as she lay 
dying at Malvern, were the first bars of that old song of his 
which she had loved, An den Sonnenschein. 

All the while great offers came to her from theatrical 
managers inall parts of the world—from England, from Russia, 
from her own Sweden—offers larger than she had ever had 
before. But she would not listen to any of them or return to 
the stage, of which she had taken leave for ever. Still she 
felt she had a task before her. ‘Without a beautiful goal one 
cannot endure life, she said ; ‘at least I cannot.’ Her great 
wish was to help the poor of her native land, above all to found 
a children’s hospital in Stockholm. It was to further these 
objects that she accepted Mr. Barnum’s proposals for her 
famous American tour. By this contract, which was signed 
at Liibeck on January 9, 1850, she agreed to sing at 150 
concerts, within the space of one year or eighteen months, in 
the United States. All her expenses, and those of her com- 
panion and servant, were to be paid, and she was to receive 
200/. for every concert, as well as a considerable share of the 
profits. The success of the expedition justified Mr. Barnum’s 
highest expectations, and he was so well satisfied with the 
results of his venture that at the end of the ninety-third con- 
cert he allowed her to give up the remainder, and parted from 
her the best of friends. Almost the whole of her earnings, 
amounting to some 20,000/, was devoted to the foundation of 
scholarships at the Swedish Universities of Lund and Upsala, 
and to the endowment of a hospital for poor children at 
Stockholm. So nobly did she fulfil her intention and conse- 
crate her great gift of song. 

At the time the contract was signed Jenny Lind ex- 
pressed herself highly satisfied with Mr. Barnum’s liberality, 
and spoke of her intended journey as a gracious answer to 
her prayers that she might be able to help the poor children 
of her beloved country. That summer she paid a brief 
visit to the old home where she was to come no more 
under her maiden name, by which she had been known and 
loved, and sang at six concerts for the Royal Theatre. On 
June 25 she sang for the last time in Sweden as Jenny Lind, 
in her own parish church of St. Clara, and people remembered 
how she stood up that evening with rapt eyes and upward 
glance in the radiant glow of the sunlight to sing Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in 
their heavenly Father’s kingdom.’ Two days afterwards she 
sailed, and after spending July at Schlangenbad passed quickly 
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through England to sing for the first time in the Messiah at 
Liverpool. It had long been the wish of her heart to sing in 
oratorios—the words, she said, made her feel a better being— 
and it was the English, she always felt, who loved and under- 
stood this music best. Then on August 21 she sailed for 
New York, amid a magnificent display of sympathy, and 
went out to win new triumphs and conquer the New World 
as she had conquered the Old. 


‘We send her out, then, on her American visit, with no sense that 
her career, in touching its final level, has less triumph in store for 
her than any of the steps which led to it. We shall leave her to go 
ever forward, still encouraged, from New York to Havanna, with the 
same passion of devotion, the same thrill of a unique experience, 
which she had evolved already in Stockholm and Berlin, in Vienna 
and London. But, nevertheless, one absolute change was to come 
upon her in that Far West. Over there, beyond the sea, the old life 
of the wandering musician, carrying wares from mart to mart, with 
its homelessness, its insecurity, its isolation—that type of life of 
which so often we have had to record the bitterness—was to find its 
end. The solitary girl was to be received into the warmth of home 
affections and into the happy honour of wifehood. . . . Just when 
the distraction and tumult of her loneliness were at their very height 
the release came which lifted her out of it for ever, and which laid 
open for her a wholly new and enduring life outside and beyond her 
course as an artist. We therefore leave her company at this point, 
parting with her just at the very summit of her career as “ Jenny 
Lind,” leaving her still moving forward into continual triumph, at the 
top of her force, in the fullest exercise of her powers, leaving her to 
pass out of sight, under the low, happy doors of home, into the 
quiet and the secrecy of wedded life’ (ii. 417). 


For at the end of May 1851 M. Otto Goldschmidt joined 
Mr. Barnum’s company as pianist on the retirement of Sir 
Julius Benedict,and on December 13 of the same year ‘ Jenny 
Lind’ gave her last concert in Philadelphia. A few weeks 
later, on February 5, 1852, she was married in Boston by the 
Bishop of New York, and her life was linked to that chosen 
companion in whom she had found ‘all that her heart ever 
wanted and loved.’ But her career as an artist was not to 
end with her marriage. We know that the famous provincial 
tour through England in 1856, together with many more in 
this country and on the Continent, still lay before her. We 
know that it was still hers to charm millions of hearts, and 
to kindle enthusiasm as magical as ever, to move among men 
for thirty-seven years more ‘as a delight, a wonder, an appa- 
rition, lightening the load of sorrow, bringing good news of 
peace’ (ii. 430). Of the blessedness of her home life, of all 
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the longed-for joys of domestic happiness that were so fully 
given her, it is not ours to speak. Enough to know that her 
sacrifice was not without its rewards, and that she, too, had 
her hundredfold in this life. 


‘Once an English friend found her sitting on the steps of a 
bathing-machine on the sands, with a Lutheran Bible open on her 
knee, and looking out into the glory of a sunset that was shining 
over the waters. They talked, and the talk drew near to the in- 
evitable question, “Oh, Madame Goldschmidt, how was it that you 
ever came to abandon the stage, at the very height of your success?” 
“When, every day,” was the quiet answer, “it made me think less of 
this (laying a finger on the Bible), “and nothing at all of shat,” 
pointing out to the sunset, “what else could I do?” ... The 
Bible and the sunset! There is what she always needed! There is 
what she wished at all cost to preserve. Each of them is closed and 
barred to all who cannot bring to them a certain spiritual tone ; and 
it was this tone which she found it impossible to preserve amid the 
disquieting distractions of an actress’s life. And, certainly, the choice 
she made did justify itself by its spiritual results. By it she did 
retain the eyes which could look out into the sunset, and the heart 
that could read the Bible. . . . There are few careers which have a 
more fascinating tale to tell of rapid and brilliant passage out of 
darkness into triumph, out of poverty and harshness into a blaze of 
glory. But there is no career which can leave a deeper impression 
of the entire supremacy, over all the world can bring, of the spiritual 
motive. She is given everything ; and yet all is as nothing if it 
does not leave her free to sit alone by the seashore, and to look at 
the sunset, and at the old Lutheran Bible, with the pure eyes that 
can see God’ (ii. 441). 


ArT. IV.—THE COUNCIL OF EPHESUS. 


1. The Court and City of Constantinople during the Council 
of Ephesus. MS. Bib. Nat. Paris. 

2. Mansi: Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima Col- 
fectio. Vol. v. 1-1046. (Florentiz, 1761.) 


STUDENTS of Church history who are acquainted with the 
pages of Mansi have probably often been struck with the 
large mass of material which we possess concerning many of 
the events in the fourth and fifth centuries. The first im- 
pression that an investigator forms is, how much we know; 
the second impression probably is, how much there is we do 
not know. We have the formal ‘ Acta’ of Councils ; we have 
bulky volumes of theological works illustrating the contro- 
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versies and thought of the time ; we have long official docu- 
ments and letters ; we are able to mark out with considerable 
precision the broad lines of events, and the characters of the 
principal actors ; but when we have done this we begin to feel 
that, after all, there is much behind which we long, and yet 
perhaps dread, to discover. We have hints, and more than 
hints, of intrigues which we cannot altogether fathom. The 
acuteness of modern historians—as, for example, of Professor 
Gwatkin on the Arian controversy—has done much to pene- 
trate beneath the surface; but, after all, without definite in- 
formation it is impossible to do more than indicate what 
forces were at work. We require something of the nature of 
the modern ‘memoir, which, however puerile and dispropor- 
tionate it may be in its judgment of events, however much it 
may require caution in its employment, often lets a flood of 
light into the less public forces and motives which have influ- 
enced the course of history. 

What we have said is especially true of the history of the 
third GEcumenical Council of Ephesus. We know the main 
points of controversy and the main features of the struggle. 
We have a vivid picture of the combatants. We can realize 
the forces they were able to marshal—Nestorius, Archbishop 
of Constantinople, with imperial and court influence to support 
him, with the prestige of his see and its memories of St. 
Chrysostom, with the intellectual support of the great An- 
tiochene school of theology, with a party which included 
many of the leading bishops of Asia Minor and Syria ; Cyril, 
the great Patriarch of Alexandria, the vanquisher of heathen 
and of Jew, the destroyer of the temples, the real ruler of 
the most influential and turbulent city of the empire, with 
all the ¢éc/at of his personal position, with a following of fifty 
bishops that he had brought from his own country, sup- 
ported by the Bishop of Rome, who had named him his 
representative, by all the bishops of the West and many of 
the East. All this we know; we know and think we can 
understand the theological questions which were discussed ; 
we have made wide generalizations concerning the underlying 
forces of which the controversy and the Council were the 
external manifestations. We know so much that we wish to 
learn more. We have hints of personal conflicts between 
different members of the Council. How far are these hints 
true? Who was to blame? Nestorius is accused of threats 
and delays. Are the accusations just? Cyril is accused of 
overbearing violence. Can we exculpate him? What of the 
duplicity of John of Antioch? What of the alleged unfairness 
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of the count who was responsible for good order in Ephesus 
and the safety of the Council? What of all that is implied in 
the expression ‘court influence’? We have suggested subjects 
which will always have an unpleasant sound to a reverent 
student of Church history, whatever may be his views, and 
the answers to which, although their theological importance 
has perhaps been exaggerated, cannot help influencing or 
modifying our opinions. 

We are not in a position to solve many of these problems, 
and probably never shall be. An account of the Council 
written from the side of the defeated party we have yet to 
seek. But we feel ourselves fortunate in being able to present 
to our readers a certain amount of new information, which is 
contained in an unpublished Coptic manuscript of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris. It is well known how much the 
study of Coptic literature has done, especially in recent years, 
for elucidating Church history. It has provided us with im- 
portant materials for the critical study of the Old and New 
Testament ;' it has provided us with a version of portions of 
the Ignatian letters,? with almost the only original Gnostic 
documents known,’ with Lives of saints throwing considerable 
light on the origin of monasticism‘ and on the great Mono- 
physite controversy.® It has done much, and will probably 
in the next few years do considerably more. Amongst the 
more valuable contributions that it has to make we must 
undoubtedly place the document we are about to study. 

This document is not, properly speaking, a history of the 
Council of Ephesus ; it is an account of what passed in the 
town and city of Constantinople during the days immediately 
preceding and following the first session of that Council. It 
only contains the Acts of the Council incidentally. But it 
informs us merely by its existence of a fact of which we were 
up to the present time completely ignorant. Cyril, not content 
with being represented at the court of the younger Theodosius 
by the official representatives of the Council, had taken care 

1 In addition to the older and well-known authorities see Amélineau, 
Fragments de la Version. Thébaine de [ Ecriture, Paris, 1889, and ‘ Frag- 
ments Thébains inédits du Nouveau Testament,’ in the Zedtschrift fir 
Aegyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, 1886; and Ciasca, Frag- 
menta Copto-Sahidica Muset Borgiani (Rome), 1885. 

? See Lightfoot’s /enatius, i. 101, 102 (ed. i.). 

* In addition to the well-known Iiorts copia see Amélineau, WVozzce 
sur le Papyrus Gnostiqgue Bruce, Paris, 1891. 

% Amélineau, Histozre de St. Pakhéme et de ses Communautés, Paris, 
1889. 

? Amélineau, Monuments pour servir a? Histoire de TEgypte Chreé- 

lienne aux IV et V* Siécles. 
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to secure the presence of a faithful and trustworthy private 
agent. It is the report or memoir of this agent that is con- 
tained in the document in question. Cyril had shown great 
skill in his choice ; he had selected one of those ‘ ccenobites’ 
whose lives were at that time the admiration of the whole 
Christian world. The Emperor himself had heard of the 
austerities and the wonders of the ascetics of the day— 
whether that of hermits or of monks living in community— 
and was inspired with a feeling full of reverence, even of 
superstition, for a life which was all the more impressive for 
being known only by somewhat vague and exaggerated 
reports. This universal respect, so great that we can hardly 
realize it at the present day, made the choice of Victor, archi- 
mandrite of Faou (in Coptic Pheboou)—for such was the 
name of the envoy Cyril chose—all that could be desired. 
Moreover Victor's character was such that Cyril could feel 
he had in his hands a strong instrument, but one well under 
his control ; one not likely to be carried away by an excess of 
intemperate zeal or self-will. He was much more fitted for 
the work than would have been the well-known Egyptian 
monk Schnoudi, whom Cyril had with him at the Council. 
For Schnoudi, a man of real eloquence and power, was a 
fanatic whose habit it was to crush all the obstacles which 
opposed him, and was more suited by his fiery and unre- 
strained language for the somewhat turbulent atmosphere of 
the Council than for diplomatic negotiations at the Court of 
Constantinople. 

But a question which will naturally be asked is, What 
guarantee is there for the genuineness of these documents? 
Even a cursory acquaintance with Oriental literature is suffi- 
cient to show that of the documents preserved in these lan- 
guages a large number cannot for a moment resist a critical 
examination. There is probably not one of the Coptic Lives 
of the martyrs which is not almost entirely apocryphal.' Even 
genuine texts have suffered from extensive interpolations. 
However, without being unduly dogmatic, it is possible to 
assert that the documents before us are of a totally different 
character. In the first place, they are translated from Greek 
originals. Their style, their manner, their literary form, are 
not Coptic. Inthe next place, they bear on their face the 
appearance of genuineness. They are dated, and their dates 
harmonize with those contained in the ordinary narratives. 
So far as they follow known events they are consistent ; so far 


1 Many instances might be mentioned, amongst others Budge, Zhe 
Martyrdom and Miracles of St. George of Cappado.ia, London, 1888. 
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as they are independent they are probable. We are not at 
present undertaking a criticism ; we present to our readers a 
summary of their contents, stating that przma facie they have 
all the appearance of being genuine; and we shall leave a 
more thorough examination of the subject until the publica- 
tion of the documents themselves, a publication which we 
hope will not long be delayed. 

We ask our readers, then, to accept provisionally this 
narrative as the genuine recital of the monk Victor, written 
for the benefit of the members of his own monastery in 
Upper Egypt, and incorporating incidentally a number of 
original documents, some known, some unknown, including 
the Acta of the Council, and adding many interesting personal 
details. Admitting its genuineness, its value as an historical 
authority will also demand investigation, but there is a 
naiveté about the recital which seems to guarantee even 
this. We can only wish we had a similar document preserved 
to us narrating the experiences and impressions of some 
supporter of Nestorius with an equal opportunity of obtaining 
information. 

I. The first leaf of the manuscript is absent ; but an idea 
may be formed of its contents. Besides the title it probably 
contained the preamble mentioning the name of Victor, 
archimandrite of the great convent of Faou, and also the 
summons which Cyril addressed to him. In fact, the second 
leaf begins with the end of this summons. From it we see 
that the Archbishop of Alexandria entreated—we may almost 
say ordered—Victor to give up any business that might retain 
him, for God would care for that, in order that he might at 
once come to Alexandria. Some few words at the beginning 
of the leaf lead us to suppose that Cyril had spoken in the 
first part of his letter of the imperial commands to all bishops 
to proceed to Ephesus for the feast of Pentecost, to watch 
over matters of faith. This letter exists in the first part of 
the Acts of the Council of Ephesus, and may be read in the 
various conciliar collections. The letter of Cyril to Victor is 
unknown. 

At any rate, whatever may have been its contents, Victor 
hastened to leave Faou,! and embarked on the 26th of 
Paremhat—March 22 according to our reckoning *—and 


1 Faou still exists. It is a little village situated to the north of Keneh 
and Denderah, on the east bank of the Nile. 

2 The month of Paremhat, Phamenoth, or Baremhoth, began in 431 
on February 25, and ended on March26, Each month consisted of thirty 
days. 
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arrived at Alexandria on the 5th of Parmoute! (March 31), 
having, as the text observes, taken only ten days in the navi- 
gation of the Nile—a speed which was extraordinary for any 
one, much more for an Egyptian to show in carrying out the 
orders that had been received.?, These events happened in 
the fourteenth year of the indiction, which corresponds with 
the year 431. Victor stayed with Cyril until the 2nd of 
Pashons * (April 27), on which day he started for Constanti- 
nople, where he arrived, after a passage of twenty-four days, 
on the 25th of the same month—that is, on May 20. During 
the time that he had spent with Cyril he had received full in- 
structions on the part he had to play with the Emperor, and 
carried with him an exact memorandum of what he was 
required to do. 

In it Cyril begins by stating that he will start for Ephesus 
as soon as the feast (of Easter) is passed, and then instructs 
Victor to take the greatest care that the questions concerning 
the Faith should be put in the first place in the programme 
of the Council. He knew, as a matter of fact, that certain 
bishops wished to present petitions with the object merely of 
retarding the final judgment against Nestorius. Victor was 
to obtain from the Emperor that these private matters should 
be postponed to the end of the Council, or even transferred 
to Constantinople ; but they were not to be brought before 
the magistrates of Ephesus, or even the court of the province 
of Asia, for fear that the orthodox should not be treated with 
fairness. This first point settled, Victor was to see that a 
guard of orthodox troops was sent to Ephesus, to support the 
magistrates of the country, to watch over the security of the 
Council, to provide the bishops with a suitable reception, to 
guarantee, in fact, the absence of all violence. Amongst the 
persons that he is in any case to avoid he mentions particu- 
larly the Count Irenzeus, who has become the partisan of 
Nestorius, and will do all in his power to win the final victory 
for his friend. It will be better, then, that Lausus should be 
sent alone, or, if it is necessary for Irenzeus to go, that Lausus 
should accompany him. The Archbishop of Alexandria 
reverts at the end of his instructions to the fears that he has 
for the lives of the bishops ; they are strangers to the country, 
. a (in Arabic Barmoudah) began March 27 and ended 

ril 25. 
Pa The distance between Faou and Alexandria is more than 600 miles 
by river, and the journey would require a pace of sixty miles a day for 
ten days, a pace which is certainly not usual on the river at the present 


time. 
8 This month extended from April 26 to May 25. 
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easily exposed to attacks. No doubt Nestorius will do all in 
his power to prevent the Council from taking place ; that with 
the assistance of the monks of Ephesus he will attempt to 
drive away the bishops, so as to be able afterwards to accuse 
them of not having come ; no doubt that he will stir up every 
sort of violence in the city. 

On his arrival in Constantinople Victor found the whole 
city in confusion. Everywhere theological questions were the 
subject of energetic dispute, and disorder reigned in the 





















streets. This outburst of public feeling was, however, only 
temporary. It was due to the departure of Nestorius for the 





Council, and this departure, by a curious coincidence, took 
place the same day as the arrival of Victor. The news of his 
arrival spread, he assures us, with great rapidity, and the 
young king, Theodosius, sent one of his officers to testify to 
his desire to see him. How far the circumstances may be 
exaggerated we cannot say ; but it is by no means improbable 
that the reputation of Cyril’s envoy should have inspired 
some curiosity. A feeling of respect, mingled with a certain 
amount almost of religious terror, was felt for these men who 
had deserted all earthly pleasures to live, either alone or with 
others, in the desert, and had thus acquired an almost super- 
natural power. And Cyril of Alexandria knew well what he 
was doing in choosing Victor to represent him at the royal 
court. 

The next day, the 26th of Pashons (May 21), he went to 
the palace for his audience with the Emperor. The Emperor, 
after Victor had delivered his message, received him well, 
and spoke of the pleasure he had in seeing him. ‘We are 
happy,’ he said, ‘to see your reverence safe and sound, and 
only by God’s grace are we worthy of such an honour. We 
hope that you will intercede for us before God, and at the 
same time, although you live far from us, you will ever be 
present to our spirit.’ Victor, very much flattered, replied 
to him, ‘Great indeed are the gifts that God has granted to 
the world, since we enjoy the safety of your power, which 
daily progresses in piety and faith. Christ has strengthened 
your kingdom because you support the holy dogmas of His 
Church, for you are an example for the whole world, which 
ought to imitate your faith.’ 

The Emperor questioned him on the cause of his journey. 
Victor did not hesitate to reveal it, for it was what he desired. 
He spoke of the scene that he had witnessed on arriving in 
the town the evening before, and the mention of the departure 
of Nestorius naturally led the conversation to the subject of 
VOL, XXXITII.—NO. LXV. H 
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the Council. The Emperor, after he had finished his narra- 
tive, said, ‘I believe that God has sent you to give me advice 
on the question of the Council.’ Victor, again flattered, 
entered fully into the mission with which he was charged, 
without, however, deserting the language of a courtier. 


‘God is my witness,’ he said, ‘ that I have not so much care for 
myself as I have for the consolidation of your power ; for the pre- 
servation of your orthodox piety is the force which strengthens the 
whole world. That is why I pray your Majesty to prevent any 
human power from influencing the Council ; for the law of the 
Church is not the law of the State. Let the bishops be free to 
act. They will be sufficient to settle the question conformably to 
the canons of the Church and the creed of the 318 fathers of the 
Council of Nica. If they do not fulfil their duty it is their affair ; 
they will have to render account to God, and you have not to con- 
cern yourself with it. Only it is necessary to take care that the 
Council is not disturbed. Issue a proclamation to hinder the action 
of the count Irenzeus ; choose some Christian and make him take 
an oath not to favour either party ; take care that no appeals be 
allowed to Council or judge at Ephesus, but that all who have 
disputes come to Constantinople to be judged by your Majesty.’ 


The pious Emperor ordered these demands to be carried 
out as soon as possible, He embraced Victor and took leave 
of him. 

The next day the Emperor invited Victor to a new con- 
ference. He presented himself at once, ‘because it was in 
the highest degree important to send the Count to the Synod 
with the letters of the Emperor, to avoid violence being done 
to the pious bishops.’ As soon as he had arrived the Em- 
peror ordered the draught of the letter he had decided to 
send to the Council to be brought, for he wished to examine 
it with Victor before it was transcribed on parchment. The 
chancellor began to read, but at the first words Victor stopped 
him. The beginning of the letter was as follows: ‘The 
Emperors Theodosius and Valentinianus, the victorious, the 
triumphant, always to be praised, to the pious and holy Nes- 
torius, Cyril, and the other religious bishops.’ Here Victor 
interrupted to say— 


‘The beginning of the letter is not as it ought to be ; for, if you 
put Nestorius at the head of all the bishops, it implies that he is to 
judge on questions of the Faith, and not to be judged. If you do so 
there will be trouble and sedition in the Council. According to the 
proper episcopal rank and the date of their episcopate Cyril ought 
to be mentioned first, for he was bishop long before Nestorius ; 
but, to avoid all scandal, it would be better to write simply, “ The 
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pious Emperors, &c., to the bishops united in the metropolitan city 
of Ephesus.” ’ 

The Emperor, who by a question had elicited the last part 
of this reply, ordered the decree to be drawn in this form, 
and the names to be effaced which were found in the letter. 


Unfortunately a leaf is here missing in the manuscript, 
so that we cannot say if many changes were made in the 
original text. The letter, which is published in the Acts of 
the Council of Ephesus, does not mention the name of any 
bishop. It is probable that the chancellery at Constantinople 
which drew up the document was altogether friendly to 
Nestorius and the claims of his see, and that the omission 
of any name represents a compromise. 

When our narrative begins again we find a letter of 
Cyril to the bishops Komarius and Potamon, and to the 
archimandrite Victor. This letter is not contained in the 
documents published in the Acts of the Councils. Cyril tells 
us that, in obedience to the command of the Emperor, he 
had left Alexandria with a large number of bishops from 
Egypt—his enemies said fifty, a considerably larger number 
than we find in the Acts of the Council. The passage from 
Alexandria to Ephesus was retarded by a violent storm. 
Cyril was obliged to touch on the coasts of Lycia ; then he 
sailed to an island, the name of which is not given ; finally 
he was able to reach Ephesus in an open boat the Saturday 
before Pentecost. There he was received with great joy by 
the people, who conducted him to the church, and afterwards 
to the house that had been prepared for him. Nestorius 
arrived the evening of the same day, and immediately 
suggested that Cyril should join him in assisting at the 
Synaxis, which began at the lighting of the lamps. When 
this proposal was made to him Cyril was not alone: he had 
on his side numerous foreign bishops, without counting those 
of Egypt, under Flavian—the same, no doubt, who was 
killed in the council hall of Ephesus eighteen years later. 
These bishops would not hear of the idea of assisting at the 
Synaxis with Nestorius, for it was to prejudge a question 

which had to be decided in the Council. However there 
were some who thought that it was right to join with Nesto- 
rius in the office, so as not to give his supporters a pretext 
for rebellions or seditions, The others replied that it was 
necessary before anything else to settle the dogmatic question. 
It was agreed eventually to leave the duty of officiating at the 
Synaxis to the ordinary—that is to say, to Memnon, bishop of 
H2 
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Ephesus—but he was afraid of acting without the assistance of 
the Council, and left the matter to his clergy. After narrating 
these preliminary disputes Cyril replied to a calumny which 
had spread, he said, so far as Constantinople, where he had 
been accused of having brought with him a whole crowd 
of parabolani—the disorderly district visitors of Alexandria. 
He had confined his retinue, he said, to one or two servants 
and the number of clergy necessary for carrying on business ; 
and all the bishops of his party had done the same. He was 
accused also of having brought from Alexandria to Ephesus 
quite a flotilla of boats loaded with corn, in order to corrupt 
the poor bishops—that is, the majority. He asserts, in reply, 
that he had not been accompanied by any boat laden with 
corn, but, on the contrary, he had given the bakers of Ephe- 
sus a sum of money, so that they might be careful to provide 
him with bread during his stay in the city. He then gives 
some information on the arrival of the bishops at Ephesus, 
mentioning the delay in the arrival of those of Antioch and 
Jerusalem. Cyril evidently foresaw already what would 
happen—the loss of estimation which would result from the 
bishops of the other side declining to be present. However, 
he said, it will not be just, after having summoned the bishops 
from their dioceses, not to arrive at a decision, whatever it 
might be. Cyril then proceeds to give a long account of the 
state of opinion in Ephesus. The irreconcilables did not 
wish for any communication between the two parties ; they 
treated Nestorius as if already condemned. Others, under 
the pretext of avoiding seditions, wished to keep him in con- 
finement. The first party confined themselves to avoiding 
taking part in the evening office—that is, the ‘Synaxis ’— 
which began at the hour of lighting the lamps on the eve of 
Pentecost. 

Some time then elapsed, says the manuscript, without 
news being received at Constantinople of what passed at 
Ephesus. The count Candidian, who had been sent to 
Ephesus, was accused of not allowing any news to pass by 
the imperial post, and of preventing all boats leaving the 
port. The bishops of Cyril’s party were full of consterna- 
tion because Candidian, as they alleged, gave open aid to 
Nestorius. They decided, therefore, to send a memorial to 
Constantinople ; but, in order to avoid exciting suspicions, 
to address it to the bishops and to the archimandrite 
charged with representing Cyril at the court, which shows, 
apparently, that the pretended prohibition existed only for 

memorials directly addressed to the Emperor. The memo- 
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rial was, at any rate, received by the representatives of Cyril, 
who immediately presented themselves at the Emperor’s 
audience to present to him the letter of the bishops. The 
master of the ceremonies announced them, saying, ‘ The 
bishops Komaros and Potamon, also Father Victor, desire 
to see your Majesty. The Emperor replied, ‘Order the 
father Victor to wait, and introduce the bishops.’ This was 
done. The bishops entered, taking with them the memorial. 
After having saluted the Emperor they wished to present to 
him the letter of the bishops. The Emperor was sitting with 
his crown on, and was not willing even to receive it from their 
hands, saying that it was a private letter, had no official 
value, and came neither from the bishops nor the count 
Candidian. Then he hurriedly broke up the interview and 
took leave of the bishops, who were obliged to carry away 
with them their memorial. They went out in great conster- 
nation, and found Victor waiting at the door. They at once 
told him what had passed between the Emperor and 
themselves. Victor lost no time; he took from their hands 
the memorial that the Emperor had refused to receive, and 
entered straight into the imperial audience. He saluted 
the Emperor in the usual manner, and then led the conver- 
sation to the subject of the letter, and said, ‘ Why has your 
Majesty refused to receive the memoir?’ The Emperor gave 
the reasons that he had already given to the bishops, and 
then added, ‘ Besides, I have received information from 
the count Candidian to-day in which he accuses the 
bishops of exciting troubles in the city.’ Victor then replied, 
‘Since you have acquired information of what a single man 
has to say, you ought also to acquire knowledge of what the 
Council has to say.’ After a long conversation the Emperor 
took the memorial and placed it in the hands of a eunuch 
behind him. On seeing this Victor said with great freedom, 
‘It ought to be read and the language weighed here on the 
spot.’ Then he took the memorial from the hands of the 
King, called a brother of the monastery named Theodosius 
who accompanied him, and said to him, ‘Read this to the 
Emperor. In this way Theodosius became acquainted with 
the memorial sent by Cyril in the name of his party. 

The memorial began by stating that on the 22nd of 
Paane (June 17) Candidian had arrived at Ephesus, and had 
entered the town without any disturbance. He had wished 
to avoid the disturbance of a public reception, and with that 
object had arrived at night. The very next morning he had 
visited Nestorius, with whom he had had a long conversation, 
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and whose orders he took. He then went to the Council, 
speaking quite loud the whole way. He began by ordering 
an investigation to be conducted against Claudius, Philotheos, 
Eusebius scholasticus, Kharaseios the priest, Serapion, the 
deacon Romanus, and the monk Zoilus, saying, ‘I have 
received orders to expel them from the city. The bishops 
replied— 

‘The King! is pious and orthodox ; he has given us orders to 
unite in council to formulate a good definition of the Faith ; so also 
he has given orders that no layman, or monk, should take any part 
in the council; but on the subject of the clergy who are necessary to 
us he has not given you any order, and you have been sent here 
only to preserve peace, and not to foment disorder in the council. 
It is evident that you have received the orders of which you speak 
not from the King, but from Nestorius, and you have not been sent 
here to give him assistance. We bear witness to the fact that all the 
town was in peace until your arrival ; do not, then, throw it into 
disorder, for the pious King has not sent you to persecute the 
clergy.’ 


Candidian made no reply, but posted a rescript, in which 
he ordered them to leave the town, warning them that after 
three days he would have them driven out of the church and 
make them submit to the laws. The bishops then showed 
themselves happy to have to suffer for the Faith, to suffer 
even todeath. The day following the clergy of Dalmatias, 
Bishop of Cyzicus, seized the clergy of John, Bishop of 
Proconnesus, and examined them under severe tortures, as 
if they intended to put them to death. John came and com- 
plained to the Council, which in its turn complained to the 
count Candidian, saying— 

‘If they are clergy who have so maltreated the others, send them 
to their bishop, Dalmatios, who will take care to punish them if he 
finds that they have done any wrong ; if they are servants, give them 
some cause to be afraid, so that they may hesitate to raise disturb- 
ances in the town ; for there are some, especially the Zeuxippistes, 
who parade up and down the town, make violent accusations, 
against people without any cause, excite seditions, and then accuse 
us of doing it.’ 


Then the bishop John was summoned to appear at the 
pretorium with the clergy of Dalmatios, and, instead of 
punishing those who had been guilty of violence, it was the 
bishop John who was expelled from the city. The count 
Candidian’s opinion on this bishop was as follows : ‘My lord 


1 The Coptic text uses indifferently the names of emperor and king 
for designating the same person. 
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Dalmatios told me that he was not really a Christian, and 
that he deserved to be expelled from the city.’ The bishops 
replied, ‘It is not your business to judge an affair of this 
sort ; you have been sent to watch the populace and not to 
judge the affairs of the Church. The Council will be sufficient 
to judge matters brought before it after it has defined the 
faith.’ In spite of these protestations the bishop was retained 
in prison. The Council sent delegates to the Count to say to 
him, ‘ Set at liberty the bishops and the clergy, and do not 
confer such favours on Nestorius. It is the Emperor who has 
assembled us here. Do not then persecute those whom Nes- 
torius wishes to persecute.’ Candidian replied, ‘If my Lord 
Dalmatios had not advised me I should not have expelled them 
from the town.’ The bishops replied to him immediately, ‘Do 
not treat Nestorius with such indulgence, for we know that our 
Emperor is pious; he has commanded you nothing in this 
present matter.’ The interview was prolonged. Candidian 
ordered the bishop to be set at liberty, recommending him 
not to stay in the town. Besides this the Council complained 
that Candidian had not been willing to read the letter of the 
Emperor on the subject of Nestorius, on the pretext that 
the Bishop of Antioch had not arrived. The bishops grew 
desperate at the delay that was interposed in their labours 
during fifteen days, for little by little their resources were 
consumed. They had heard that Nestorius had written to 
John of Antioch to tell him not to press forward too rapidly, 
so that, owing to the absence of the Eastern bishops, the 
Council might be unable to sit. For all these reasons the 
recipients of the letter ought to go as soon as possible to the 
palace and entreat the Emperor not to pay any attention to 
the reports sent to him from Ephesus, which were entirely 
false. They could point to the known relations of Candidian 
and Nestorius as proof of what they said. They were to 
demand immediately the despatch of an imperial commis- 
sioner to open the Council. They were exhorted not to cease 
in their prayers to the Almighty to obtain the cessation of 
the tyranny exercised towards the Council. As for the 
bishops, they were prepared to suffer and to die for the 
Faith, for the count Candidian spoke and acted as if he had 
received orders directly from the Emperor. The Emperor, 
therefore, should be entreated to write to the Count not to 
concern himself with anything else than the peace of the city. 
It had not been broken up to the moment of his arrival, as 
the Bishop of Ephesus, Memnon, himself bears witness, who 
would indeed undertake to preserve order provided that the 
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soldiers would remain quiet and not pillage the town. Orders 
had been given to prevent anyone leaving the town by both 
sea and land, so that nothing might be known of what was 
going on ; moreover, the Council had not received the order 
of the Emperor. What was the reason for this? Some said 
that the messenger had been stopped on the road, others 
that he was being kept in confinement. 

When they had finished reading this memoir the Em- 
peror was irritated, so Victor assures us, at the manner in 
which Candidian treated the bishops. He cried out— 


‘Will it never be possible, then, for me to know who tells me the 
truth on this subject? I made him swear upon the Gospels to 
show favour to neither side, to watch only to see that good order was 
maintained ! However he has sent communications to me in which 
he accuses the bishops of troubling the town, of working with preci- 
pitation, of having assembled to deliberate, although the Bishop of 
Antioch had not arrived and it was known he would no longer 
delay ; adding that it was evident that they did so with hostile 
motives.’ 


Victor at these words broke forth. 


‘Your Majesty,’ he said, ‘has assembled the Council, and has 
assigned it a fixed date. If the Bishop of Antioch has not yet 
come he ought to be accused for not having arrived on the day 
fixed. Not only has he not arrived, but, in spite of his proximity to 
the town of Ephesus, fifteen days have passed since Pentecost with- 
out his having shown himself, and that though numbers of bishops 
who have come from a greater distance have arrived at Ephesus on 
the day fixed. As for myself, although Iam not a member of the 
Council, from the moment I had received the letter which summoned 
me I started on my journey, in obedience only to one bishop, and 
abandoned everything else for it, and that when I was more than 
forty days’ journey from Constantinople. It is evident, then, that 
anyone who does not make haste to go to the Council after having 
been invited there is to blame for it, and has no excuse before God 
or man ; so that if the Bishop of Antioch has not seen fit to come 
to the Council it is inexcusable, considering that the distance is only 
twenty days’ journey.’ 


The Emperor replied at once— 


‘The Bishop of Antioch intended to be present on the day 
named, but has written requesting that the Council should be held 
without him, because a great famine reigns in the city of Antioch 
and all the East. For that reason I have sent a second letter, to 
urge him under any circumstances to assist at the Council. Ido not, 
then, believe that he deserves the accusations made against him, and 
I believe, on the contrary, that if he has not arrived, and has passed 
a little the day fixed, it is the result of important circumstances.’ 
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Victor replied— 


‘I believe that if the Bishop of Antioch cared for the work of 
the Faith no famine would have been able to turn him aside from 
assisting at the Council ; for the entire earth is in danger by the 
overthrow of the Faith. The Bishop has nothing to do with the 
town : it is not he who is charged with furnishing food. It is the magis- 
trates of the town finances who ought to care for the good estate 
of the town.’ 


They finally agreed that the Bishop of Antioch was to 
blame. Victor wished as soon as possible to follow up the 
success that he had obtained, and said to the Emperor, 
‘What does your Majesty wish to do? for I have understood 
you to say that you wish to send an imperial letter to the 
Council.” The Emperor replied— 


‘ After the letters that the count Candidian has sent us we know 
that the bishops—or at least fourteen of them—have excommuni- 
cated Nestorius through enmity. We know also that seven other 
bishops have taken upon themselves to excommunicate Cyril and 
Memnon. But it is only a sentence of the whole body of bishops 
that we wish to ratify. We must not, then, accept what has been 
done already. But I will write at once that the two parties send me 
reports on what has happened, and that what has been done is to 
count for nothing ; for they have not waited for one another. 1 will 
give order that they meet together with Nestorius and John of 
Antioch ; for it is not just that he should be excommunicated with- 
out having been summoned. Then they are to decide the dogmatic 
question without open fighting. If they find that Nestorius’s teach- 
ing is inadequate, he should be excommunicated unanimously ; and 
in that case I will ratify the sentence.’ 


Victor replied— 


‘ And how are we to know that fourteen bishops have excommu- 
nicated Nestorius, when we have not received any communication on 
the subject? for the post is not allowed to come and the sea is 
watched. So your Majesty ought not to write at once, knowing that 
the law of the Church is opposed to that ; but send a messenger to 
bring you the reports of the two parties, and the true state of the 
case will become clear to you ; for you will find the signature of the 
bishops on the parchments, and the opinions of the majority of the 
bishops must be accepted and ratified. Thus you will avoid untrue 
opinions. If it pleases your Majesty I will go to Ephesus myself, 
and will bring you back a truthful account.’ 


In this way the Emperor was persuaded not to write an im- 
perial letter to the Synod, but to send a messenger to bring 
back the reports of both parties. Then the Emperor and 
Victor embraced one another, and the pious monk returned to 
his lodging. 
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We have given a full account of this interview, of which 
nothing was previously known, and shall content ourselves 
here with pointing out that there are considerable difficulties 
and obscurities in the narrative. In the latter portion the 
Emperor speaks as if a decision of the Council had been 
reported to him, but with numbers so small as to be almost 
ludicrous. The letter of Cyril which speaks of the bishops 
having been obliged to wait fifteen days could not have 
been written earlier than June 21, and may have been written 
before Candidian had consented to read the imperial pro- 
clamation. As there were considerable difficulties in con- 
veying news, the letter may well have been delayed a day or 
two, and in the meantime Theodosius may have heard from 
Candidian of the first session, which was held on June 22, 
As for the numbers, the discrepancy is too great to be ex- 
plained entirely by deliberate fraud, and must have arisen 
through errors in transcription. 

II. We pass to the second part of our narrative. Victor had 
not gained a victory as complete as he thought, and it was 
easy for the ordinary advisers of the Emperor to turn him to 
the opposite side ; for sc weak was his will that he naturally 
always inclined to the side which had spoken last. Victor 
was soon to learn this. 

Cyril, who watched with jealous care over all the incidents 
which could hasten or delay, be useful or injurious to his 
cause, soon afterwards again wrote to his representatives, to 
complain that the clergy of Constantinople who had gone to 
the Council to bear evidence against Nestorius had been 
exposed to threats. The accusations that these priests 
brought against Nestorius touched not only questions of 
dogma, but Cyril judged it necessary to hear every sort of 
evidence in order to advance the cause of the Faith. He con- 
sidered the presence of these clergy indispensable, and prayed 
the representatives to insist that nothing of the sort should 
be done again. It is not said that the representatives de- 
manded a second audience from the Emperor to air their 
grievances ; probably the first had been sufficient for them, 
and they had no desire to repeat the experiment. 

However that may be, after some days of hesitation the 
Emperor decided, on the advice of the great persons of his 
Court, to send a new commission to the Council, and chose 
the magistrate Palladius to lay his will before the bishops. 
The Emperor mentioned in his new communication the in- 
formation that had been sent him by the count Candidian. 
He laid stress on the absence of the Bishop of Antioch, on 
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the manner in which the Council had assembled, on the 
illegal character of their first session, on the fact that the 
procedure followed was not in accordance with the orders 
given, on the want of unanimity shown in condemning 
Nestorius. In consequence of this the Emperor declared 
null and void all that had been done by the Council, saying 
that his piety did not accept the sentence which had been 
pronounced, because it had been done in hatred and enmity. 
He would ratify the decision which had obtained the unani- 
mous adhesion of the Council and no other. He sent orders 
to Count Candidian not to allow a repetition of disturbances 
similar to that which had taken place, and not to permit any 
bishop to leave the city of Ephesus, not even to go to the 
Court of Constantinople or return to his own diocese, under 
any pretext whatever, before the definition of the Faith had 
been signed. Further than that, orders had been sent to the 
magistrates not to receive any bishop returning to his diocese. 
He ended by exhorting them to come to an understanding 
among themselves for the honour of their religion, and pro- 
testing his good dispositions for the interest of the Faith. 
When the Council had received this imperial commission 
it replied by the same messenger, sending to the Emperor a 
memoir justifying what had already been done. It began 
not by protesting against the interference of the Emperor 
and the secular powers in matters of faith, but by asserting 
that it had scrupulously followed the tradition of the cele- 
brated Council of Nicaea, and that the sentence passed against 
Nestorius had been one in which they had been united and 
unanimous. Nestorius had taken up the extraordinary posi- 
tion of continuing to defend his conduct and to teach his 
doctrine to whoever cared to hear it. The Council had already 
taken notice of this conduct in the reports which it had pre- 
viously sent to the Emperor. If they had not had more 
effect, the reason was that the imperial ears had been pre- 
occupied by the assertions of the count Candidian, notorious 
as a friend of Nestorius, for Candidian had given a coloured 
account of what had happened at the Council. The bishops 
justified themselves on the question of not having waited for 
the Bishop of Antioch that the period of twenty-five days 
which had been fixed had passed and he had not yet arrived 
at Ephesus: they had then found themselves obliged to unite 
and excommunicate Nestorius. Besides, they had been right 
in doing so, as the result proved, for the Bishop of Antioch on 
his arrival at Ephesus, after the session in which Nestorius had 
been condemned, had professed the same errors as Nestorius 
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They would have hastened to make known the results of their 
meeting to the Emperor if the count Candidian had not 
taken care to prevent all communication, always with the 
object of showing favour to Nestorius. They therefore en- 
treated the Emperor to send for the count Candidian and 
five bishops belonging to the Council, with the object of 
obtaining accurate information on what had passed: he would 
thus be able to learn under what conditions the decision of the 
Council had taken place, and the notes given of which the 
signatures affixed to the Acts of the Council were evidence. 
As for the thirty-seven bishops who had remained with 
Nestorius, they begged to inform the Emperor that they had 
been accused of notorious crimes and heresies, and that 
would give him sufficient evidence of their moral value. The 
Council then had been unanimous, for the Bishops of Rome 
and Africa by their representative, Cyril, adhered to its 
decision. They ended by asking the Emperor to allow five 
bishops appointed by the Council to have permission to visit 
him, in order to defend what had been done. If the letter 
that they had sent had not contained a larger number of 
signatures, the reason was that the count Palladius had been 
in a hurry to return to the Emperor. To this letter were 
added the names of thirty-seven bishops of the party of 
Nestorius and John of Antioch. 

The Emperor, on hearing this letter read—so our author 
informs us—was much mortified that his orders had not been 
carried out, and that the decision which had been taken had 
not been arrived at unanimously. What was passing in 
Constantinople caused him further anxiety. Up to this 
moment the author informs us that the city of Constanti- 
nople, the people, the clergy, and the monks—all the world 
in fact—was ignorant of what had passed at the Council. 
Now the rumour spread in the city that Nestorius had been 
excommunicated, that he had been summoned to the Council, 
that he had refused to appear, and that it had been found 
necessary after these two summonses to fix the citation on the 
door of his house. This citation is quoted in the document 
we are considering, but is the same as that already contained 
in the Acts of the Council, as is also the letter that the 
Council addressed to the administrators of the Church of 
Constantinople. 

But Cyril was not likely to fail in such a circumstance 
to warn his representatives of what had taken place at the 
Council, and of the sentence passed on Nestorius. He did so 
in a letter containing the arguments he had already used, 
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without mentioning any fact with which we were not pre- 
viously acquainted. The only fact of importance on which 
he insists is that John of Antioch had written to him that 
if he was delayed Cyril was to act as he had done. On what 
grounds, then, could he object to the course which had been 
adopted? In spite of all his protestations the Council had 
in their hands a letter from John to Nestorius, in which he 
reproached him for his blasphemies. For this reason it was 
necessary to inform the Emperor of what had passed, and to 
counterbalance the influence of the count Candidian, who 
ought to have informed him of this. The report was not 
yet ready, but would be sent without delay. If several days 
passed beyond the time which was necessary for the letter, 
the bishops and Victor ought to be assured that the message 
had been stopped on the road. Such were the main points of 
this letter. 

In the meantime considerable excitement began to pre- 
vail through the town on the rumour spreading that Nes- 
torius had been really excommunicated, and that the reason 
that no official communication had been received was that 
the messengers of the Council had not been allowed to come 
from Ephesus to Constantinople either by sea or land. The 
monks of the city made what we should call nowadays a 
demonstration. They went in crowds to the palace, and 
marched through the streets singing religious couplets. ‘O 
peace-giving King, blessed of God, you have obliged all the 
world to submit to the Faith of your fathers : may it sink deep 
into your heart, for she in whose womb God rested is thy 
protector.’ After this first antiphon the monks continued, 
‘It is not a messenger, it is not an angel who has saved us, 
it is the hand of God, who has voluntarily made Himself man. 
He it is, our God, who became Child of the Virgin Mary 
according to the flesh: come, let us adore him.’ The chant- 
ing over, the monks burst out into pious exclamations. ‘O 
Christ! it is Thou who hast conquered! O Christ, be Thou 
always victorious!’ Then they raised their voice against Nes- 
torius and cried— 

‘Be thou cursed before God as a Jew! Be the Christians 
always victorious! Send this Jew tothe Jews! The traitor to the 
Jews! Longlive Cyril, messenger of God! May the bishop of the 
orthodox be victorious for all time! Theodosius, may thy reign 
continue from generation to generation. Remember that thou art 
the son of the Apostles !’ 


With shouts like these as they passed through the city the 
demonstrators arrived before the palace of the Emperor and 
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cried out, ‘Introduce our fathers to the presence of the Em- 
peror! Introduce the saintsto the Emperor! Tell the Emperor 
of what we have to say!’ In spite of these cries the gate of 
the palace did not open to the fathers, and the representatives 
of Cyril and the Council were not admitted to the presence 
of the Emperor. The monks did not show themselves dis- 
couraged ; they continued their cries, and at length, wearied 
out, Theodosius ordered Dalmatios the archimandrite to be 
brought before him. He made representations to him ; the 
Emperor replied by making him read the letter he had sent to 
the Council, then he dismissed him, and so this first demon- 
stration came to an end. 

But if the Emperor counted on his influence having pre- 
vailed, he deceived himself strangely. Some days after- 
wards an incident occurred which he might have averted, and 
which threw the city into confusion ; the acts of excommuni- 
cation and the report addressed by the Council to the Em- 
peror were brought secretly to Constantinople. The bishops 
who represented Cyril found themselves in a cruel position ; 
they sought to attempt once more to enter the presence of 
the Emperor, but they had unpleasant reminiscences of their 
previous interview. The archimandrite Victor again took the 
business in his own hands ; he refused to show any signs of 
fear before the lord of the earth: he presented himself in the 
imperial chamber with the Acts and the report; he was 
introduced, and gave them into the hands of the Emperor. 
Theodosius on seeing them was astonished. 


‘Who has brought these memoirs to the city?’ he said to Victor. 
‘Did not you tell me yourself, some days ago, that communications 
by post were interrupted, and that all ships going out of the har- 
bour were watched? How, then, has it been possible to introduce 
them into the city ? Who is it who has brought them ?’ 


Victor, without being in the least disconcerted, replied 
immediately— 


‘Do not ask how they have been introduced into the city ; for 
I do not know who has brought them ; but at any rate, if any 
obstacle is put in the way by land and sea, one thing I know: it is 
that God has taken care that these memoirs have been sent to 
this town, as if they had come down from heaven ; so that your 
Majesty need have no difficulty on the subject. For the rest they 
are now in your hands ; take care to read them and to appreciate their 
value, then accomplish what God has put in your heart. Hasten to 
protect the Council, for I am told that insults are inflicted on the 
bishops in the city of Ephesus. Moreover it is no longer a question 
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of writing to them, or waiting till they write. All that concerns the 
question is in this report.’ 


The Emperor took leave of Victor, and the latter retired. 

Four days passed, during which the Emperor had con- 
tinually in his hands the Acts of the Council, and read them 
—so we are assured—with care. But the people were more 
eager than Theodosius; they wished for a decision. On the 
Saturday evening they assembled in the great church of the 
city, and then took place a scene which is recounted to us at 
length in the work which has come downto us. The people 
sent to ask the Emperor to give them an opportunity of 
hearing read the Acts of the Council, which had been brought, 
protesting that the whole city was disturbed by riots, the 
partizans of orthodoxy fighting against those of Nestorius. 
The Emperor received the request, and did not reply to it. 
The people continued to demand with loud shouts that the 
Acts should be read, and then Theodosius sent Demetrius the 
referendarius to carry his excuse: ‘The excommunication 
which has been sent to Our Piety by the Holy Council I 
have ordered, if it please God, to be taken to the church to- 
morrow, Sunday, that it may be read to you.’ The Emperor 
imagined that the next day there would be no demand for 
the fulfilment of his promise. He was deceived. The next 
morning the people reassembled in the great church, and 
again the habitual cries recommenced: ‘May Theodosius be 
ever victorious, ever the conqueror! Nestorius has fallen ; the 
Holy Council and she who is mother of God according to 
the flesh have overthrown Nestorius. Mary, the Holy Virgin, 
has excommunicated Nestorius. When the Gospel was read 
the cries began again with greater loudness. 


‘O Christ our Saviour, it is Thou who art victorious! It is 
Thou who hast conquered. Let them bring the letters of the Holy 
Council. There is but one Council, one Faith! Nestorius, the Jew, 
to the flames! him and Anastasius with him. There is but one 
God! Nestorius is excommunicated ; to the flames with him! 
and Anastasius, and Irenzeus! To the flames with the enchanter 
Irenzeus! Away with the magician! away with the shame of the 
palace ! Away with the Jew! Keep a watch on Anastasius ! Give the 
property of the churches to the poor ; give to the Church what belongs 
to it! Banish him to the Tigris or the Rhone! Long years to 
Pulcheria! she it is who has strengthened the Faith. Bring the 
letters of the Council to the people ; there is but one Faith and one 
Council. Carry our words to the Emperor !’ 


As the cries continued and increased, the pretor, Maximian, 
went to the ambo and said, ‘The Emperor has just received 
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good news, and has summoned his council to hear it. I 
exhort you to allow it to be given this evening, so that it 
may be read to you to-morrow.’ The people hearing these 
words cried,‘ By the Faith, Theodosius has conquered! May 
he be for ever victorious ; he has conquered! The Jew is 
banished ; the barbarians have fallen! We will stay here until 
the evening. As the people continued to cry out, the referen- 
darius, Demetrius, arrived, and to justify himself said, ‘The 
pious King has sent me, and I have brought the letters of 
the Council for the clergy, and will léave to them the care of 
examining the documents, for they contain the excommunica- 
tion of Nestorius, of Cyril, and of Memnon.’ The imperial 
council had at last found means of satisfying the curiosity 
and fanaticism of a people in delirium ; but as soon as the 
people had heard the excommunication of Cyril and of 
Memnon mentioned they cried in a clearer voice— 


‘There is but one God, there is but one God, the God of the 
bishop Cyril ! Cyrilis bishop ! Nestorius is anathematized! Cyril and 
Memnon have never anathematized the Church ; Cyril and Memnon 
have not taken money. O Christ, it is Thou who hast conquered ! 
Christ has conquered! Be He for ever victorious! The bishops are 
orthodox ; the Emperors are orthodox. There is but one only Faith, 
one only Council of the orthodox bishops. They have excommuni- 
cated Judas ! the Holy Trinity has overthrown Nestorius ! the bishops 
have overthrown Antichrist ! Christ has conquered! Be He for ever 
victorious ! Long life to the Emperors! Long life to Pulcheria ! 
Long life to our mistress !_ Long life to Pulcheria! It is she who has 
strengthened the Faith! Bring us the saints to the city! Nestorius 
is excommunicated, the barbarians are overthrown! The King has 
conquered! Be he for ever victorious! Nestorius and Anastasius 
have denied Christ! they have taken the riches of Christ to fight 
against Christ. Give now to the Church what belongs to it ; render 
back its treasures. It is for the goods of this world that they have 
attacked the Faith—they have taken what belonged to God. Pagans 
and Jews are fighting against God; it is they who have received 
the anathema of the Church. Why let them fight against the faith ? 
Christ has conquered! Be He for ever victorious !’ 


At these tumultuous and disordered cries, at this language 
of an impatient crowd, which spoke of every subject at once, 
the clergy of the church in which the people were collected 
undertook to justify themselves and to quiet this sedition, 
which broke out in the sanctuary of God. 


‘ According to the documents they have sent us it is evident that 
only thirty bishops, of whom a part are heretical and the rest have 
been excommunicated, have taken upon themselves to excommuni- 
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cate Memnon ; but the great majority of the 264 holy bishops have 
excommunicated Nestorius.’ 


The clergy, no doubt, wished to continue speaking, but the 
cries of the people prevented them. 


‘There is one God !’ they cried, ‘ there is but one God, the God 
of Cyril and of Memnon. They have watched over the Faith. Cyril 
and Memnon have not taken money ; Cyril the bishop has not cursed 
Christ ; Cyril and Memnon have not denied Christ. The thirty 
bishops are Jews; the thirty are worshippers of man, men without 
country, or city, or faith. Long life to Pulcheria! Long life to the 
orthodox! The great Council is that of the orthodox. Report our 
words to the Emperor. It is by the prayers of the saints that the 
Emperor has conquered ; the prayers of the saints have overthrown 
Nestorius ; the prayers of the saints have confounded Nestorius. May 
the sorcerers be burnt alive, the shame of the palace be removed! The 
great Council has excommunicated Nestorius! Let the clergy cry, 
“Cyril is our bishop ! anathema to Nestorius!” Let the clergy cry, 
* Memnon is bishop ; the thirty are renegades.”’ 


Then the clergy joined in the shouts. 


‘Cyril and Memnon are the bishops of orthodoxy. Nestorius and 
the thirty are impious Pelagians ; let them be anathema.’ 


The people took up the cry with a loud voice. 


‘God is one! One is the God of Cyril the Patriarch! Long 
life tothe Emperor! Let the clergy watch Anastasius the magician. 
The bishop Cyril has not deserved anathema. Cyril has not 
received money. God is one! One is the God of Cyril the ortho- 
dox ! Christ has conquered! The Jew to the Jews! Be the 
Christians victorious for all time. O Cross, itis Thou that hast con- 
quered! Give the goods of the Church to the poor! May the 
clergy cry, “‘ Anathema to Nestorius !”’ 


The next day, when the name of Cyril was read in the 
diptychs, the assistants cried again — 


‘ May his name live for ever! May the name of Cyril continue 
from generation to generation ! May Cyril come, and see how many 
men there are here whom he has taught ; may he come and see what 
glory is rendered him here. May Nestorius and Irenzus be 
accursed. Let watch be kept over Anastasius. Give the goods of 
the Church to the poor, its riches and its treasures! Magistras has 
hidden Anastasius. Christ our Lord has conquered. Carry our 
words to the Emperor. One is the God of Cyril the orthodox. May 
the Council bless the city, the orthodox give their blessing to the 
city. He who was born of the Virgin Mary has overthrown Nes- 
torius. Mary is mother of God according to the flesh. She has rent 
Nestorius in pieces. Cyril and Memnon have watched the Faith. 
The sons of ‘Lucius have hidden Anastasius. Long years to 
VOL, XXXIII.—NO, LXV. I 
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orthodoxy and the orthodox Emperors! There is war against the 
Faith : we will stay here day and night, that those we have sent may 
visit the Emperor and bring in the Acts of the thirty heretics, the 
Jews without name. Anathema to Nestorius and John. Let Nes- 
torius be burnt alive. Why watch over Claudian? Claudian is 
treated unjustly because he is orthodox ; that is why he is watched 
over. Carry our requests to the Emperor! O Christ, it is Thou 
who hast conquered! Write the name of Cyril in the diptychs, of 
Cyril and of Memnon in the diptychs of our Church ! Be the Chris- 
tians ever victorious. Cyril is the given of God! May his name 
live for ever !’ 

It was necessary to read to the excited people the Acts of 
the Council that they demanded. First of all the imperial 
letter was read, which the Emperor had had written at the 
request of the archimandrite Victor, and which had been 
then sent to the count Candidian, for the bishops could not 
unite if they had not received permission by letters from the 
Emperor to judge the dogma of the Faith without fear. This 
letter, after a delay of sixteen days, had in some way or other 
been wrung from the count Candidian ; then, adds our story, 
the noble Count had been requested to withdraw from the 
Church of Ephesus, where the Council was sitting and the 
bishops had deliberated concerning the Faith. It is the same 
letter which has been published with the Acts of the Council. 
Then after the imperial letter the Acts of the first session of 
that Council were read. Inthe course of these Acts the Coptic 
manuscript of the Bibliotheque Nationale comes to an end. 

We have now presented our readers with an outline of the 
new facts at our disposal. Our first regret must be for the 
loss of the latter portion of the manuscript. Perhaps it may 
some day be recovered from some monastery of Upper Egypt. 
Perhaps it may be already in Egypt, peacefully reposing in 
the library of some collector, who is proud of his acquisition, 
but ignorant of its contents. We know that there are private 
libraries containing unexplored treasures, and that within the 
last few years much has found its way surreptitiously to 
Europe. Certainly on the later intrigues and difficulties which 
followed the Council a memoir such as that before us might 
very probably throw considerable light. 

We have said that we hope that the text of the document 
may shortly be published in full, and for that any further 
criticism of its contents must wait, and any verdict on the con- 
duct of the principal actors. There isno doubt that the story 
is one-sided and prejudiced, but it is the one-sided account 
of a man so firmly convinced of the merits of his own cause 
that he is quite carcless of making any concealment. There 
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are difficulties in the story, as he tells it, but in many points 
a reader of the ‘ Acta’ will find it harmonize with known au- 
thorities and supplement them. With thus much on its value 
we leave this information in the hands of our readers. 


ArT. V.—JOHN WYCLIF. 


1. John Wiclif’s Polemical Works in Latin. Edited by R. 
BUDDENSIEG. (London, 1883.) 

2. Joannis Wiclif De Compositione Hominis. Edited by 
RUDOLF BEER. (London, 1884.) 

3. Joannis Wycliffe Tractatus de Civili Dominio liber Primus. 
Edited by R. L. POOLE. (London, 18835.) 

4. Johannis Wyclif Tractatus de Ecclesia. Edited by Dr. 
JOHANN LOSERTH. (London, 1886.) 

5. Johannis Wycliffe Dialogus sive Speculum Ecclesie Militaris. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. (London, 1886.) 

6. Johannis Wyclif Tractatus de Benedicta Incarnatione. 
Edited by E. HARRIS. (London, 1886.) 

7. Johannis Wyclif Tractatus de Officio Regis. Edited by 
A. W. POLLARD and C. SAYLE. (London, 1887.) 

8. Johannis Wyclif Sermones. Edited by Dr. JOHANN 
LOSERTH. (London, 1887.) 

9. Johannis Wyclif Tractatus de Apostasia. Edited by 
MICHAEL H, DZIEWICKI. (London, 1889.) 

10. J. Wyclyff; sa Vie, ses Ceuvres, sa Doctrine. Par V. 
VATTIER. (Angers, 1886.) 

11. Hus und Wiclif. Von J. LOSERTH. (Prague, 1884.) 

12. John Wycliffe. By G. V. LECHLER. Translated with 
Notes by Dr. PETER LORIMER. (London, 1884.) 


‘THE world, says Taylor, in Phzlip Van Artevelde, ‘knows 
nothing of its greatest men. Upto 1880 the remark held 
conspicuously true of Wyclif,' and even now many interesting 
details of his life remain unknown. The date of his birth is 
uncertain ; the first forty years of his youth and manhood 


1 Dr. Rudolf Buddensieg of Dresden says that the word is spelt in 
fifty different ways (Letter to Christian World, June 26, 1884). The 
choice practically lies between four different forms: (1) Wycliffe, the 
name of the village from which he takes his name ; (2) Wycliff, as Pope 
Urban spells the name; (3) Wiclif, as he is called in the Royal Com- 
mission of July 26, 1374,and by German students ; (4) Wyclif, as Dr. Shirley 
(Fasc. Zizaniorum) spells it, and the majority of English scholars. 
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are a blank; it is only of the last two decades of his career 
that any certain record exists. Too eager in the pursuit of 
truth to measure the steps of his own progress, he left behind 
him no personal memorials. His friends were intimidated into 
forgetting him, and political events of absorbing interest 
hurried his name into premature oblivion. From those Pro- 
testant Reformers who inherited his labours he received 
scanty recognition. His denial of consubstantiation gained 
him the hostility of Luther,’ who attacks him as ‘ spitzigen 
Wickliffe. Even Melanchthon says of him ‘ plane furebat.’ 

Wyclifs memory therefore fell into the hands of enemies. 
For two centuries all that was known of him was transmitted 
by hostile chroniclers, such as Walsingham. The temper in 
which the latter records Wyclif’s death illustrates his atti- 
tude towards the Reformer : 


‘On the Feast of the Passion of St. Thomas of Canterbury, John 
Wyclif—that weapon of the Devil, that enemy of the Church, that 
sower of confusion among unlearned people, that idol of heresy, that 
mirror of hypocrisy, that father of schism, that son of hatred, that 
coiner of lies—being seized by the dreadful judgment of God, was 
struck with palsy, and in that state continued to live till St. Sylvester’s 
Day, when he breathed out his malicious spirit into the abodes of 
darkness.’ ” 


In 1412 Archbishop Arundel wrote to Pope John XXIII. 
asking him to order the bones of the heresiarch, ‘a most 
wretched and pestilent person of damnable memory, a son of 
the old serpent, and a precursor and child of Antichrist,’ * 
to be dug up, and cast upon a dung-heap, or into the fire. 
In 1415 the Council of Constance‘ reiterated the request, 
and, forty-three years after Wyclif’s death, Fleming, Bishop 
of Lincoln, caused the body to be exhumed, burned to ashes, 
and cast into the brook Swift. 

Hostility so inveterate was not likely to spare the memory 
of Wyclif. To his intellectual greatness, indeed, his enemies 
bear ungrudging testimony. Knighton speaks of him as 
‘ Doctor in Theologia eminentissimus in diebus illis. In Philo- 
sophia nulli reputabatur secundus, in scholasticis disciplinis 
incomparabilis.’* Less directly his opponents also witness 
to the purity of his moral character. Men never indulge in 
vague abuse, if they can allege definite breaches of the Deca- 


1 Giesler, Church History, div. iv. ch. viii. 

2 Walsingham, H7storia Anglicana, ed. Riley, il. 119. 

8 Wilkins, Concz/ia, ili. 350. 

4 Labbe, Concz/ia, xii. 49. 

> Historie Anglicane Scriptcres (ed. Twysdcn., iii. co’. 2644. 
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logue. With the exception of a reference in Gascoigne,' which 
is introduced for the sake of a pun, no accusation was ever 
made against the strictness of his life. In England his intel- 
lectual reputation scarcely outlived his generation. To this 
speedy oblivion other causes contributed besides the extra- 
vagances of his so-called supporters, the suppression of Lol- 
lardy, the decay of the Universities, the Wars of the Roses, 
and the divergent direction of the subsequent Reformation. 
Wyclif wrote before the invention of the printing press, so 
that copies of his works were multiplied with difficulty, and 
strong efforts were made by the rulers of the Church to destroy 
those that existed. His English works, which naturally were 
best known in this country, were not only written in a lan- 
guage still unformed, but were, in power and elaboration, dis- 
tinctly inferior to his Latin writings. His version of the 
Bible was made from the Vulgate, and after the Renaissance 
era was superseded by our incomparable translation from the 
Hebrew or Greek originals. Even in his Latin works he 
asserted his intellectual power in spite, rather than by the aid, 
of his style and method. He wrote when the learned world 
was ceasing to think in the classical language, and his style 
is barbarous even as compared with that of Occam. He 
wrote also at a time when the scholastic method was debased, 
and when logic was an impediment, not a help, to thought. 
The delay of three centuries, which has elapsed in the pub- 
lication of his English works, is not therefore surprising. Nor 
is it strange that some of his Latin writings remain even now 
unprinted.” 

Abroad, Wyclif’s reputation and influence were more last- 
ing. They are evidenced by the veneration which was paid 
to a portion of his tombstone that was worshipped at Prague 
as a relic; by the attempts which were made to destroy his 
works; and by the number of MSS. which are still to be 
found in foreign libraries—at Paris, Prague, Florence, Olmutz, 


1 Gascoigne, Locz (ed. Rogers), p. 141, says that Wyclif was ‘nequam 
vita’ (wicked in life) ‘memorize ter damnatz.’ Against this may be 
placed the decree of the University of Oxford, though its genuineness is 
disputed (Wilkins, Covcz?. iii. 302). 

* The publication of Wyclif’s English works began with 7he Wicket, 
first printed at Nuremberg in 1546. It was reprinted at Oxford in 1612. 
The publication of Wyclif’s English works was completed by (a) Se/ect Eng- 
lish Works of John Wyclif, edited by Thomas Arnold (Oxford, 1869-71) ; 
(0) The English Works of Wyclif hitherto unprinted, edited by F. D. 
Matthew (Early English Text Society, London, 1886). The publication 
of Wyclifs Latin works began with the 77alogus at Basel in 1525. 
The Wyclif Society has published since 1882 the volumes named at the 
head of this article. 
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Bautzen, Stockholm, and, above all, at Vienna. They are de- 
monstrated still more clearly by the career of Hus. Without 
Wyclif, says Dr. Loserth, there would have been no Hus.' The 
Bohemian Reformer’s opinions are derived from the English 
master, and from him Hus’s writings are, in many cases, ver- 
bally copied. The De £eclesta of Hus, which profoundly 
impressed his contemporaries, and which Peter d’Ailly ? com- 
pares to the Koran as a foe to the Roman system, is a 
meagre abridgment of Wyclif’s greater work of the same title. 
If, conjectures Milton in the Aveopagitica, Wyclif had not 
been suppressed ‘as a schismatic or innovator, perhaps neither 
the Bohemian Huss and Jerome—no, nor even the name of 
Luther or Calvin—had ever been known; the glory of re- 
forming all our neighbours had been completely ours.’ 

It is with reason that Dr. Lechler, incomparably the best 
of Wyclif’s biographers, has said Wyclif is ‘the centre of 
the whole pre-Reformation history. Seven years ago the 
quincentenary of Wyclif’s death was celebrated, as ‘the morn- 
ing star of the Reformation,’ with much vague enthusiasm. At 
such a time to express rejoicing that the Reformation was 
carried out under different auspices, might have seemed un- 
generous. Now, however, it is possible to acknowledge the 
great debt that England owes to Wyclif, and, at the same 
time, to point out the incalculable losses which the Anglican 
Church would have sustained if his views had prevailed in the 
sixteenth century. 

Wyclif’s life falls into three broad divisions: (1) as a 
student ; (2) as a politician; (3) as a reformer. The date 
of his birth has been disputed, and as to the date of his doc- 
torate Dr. Lechler differs from Professor Shirley. Without 
entering into the chronological arguments, it may be said 
that the student period covers the years 1320-1366; the 
political period extends from 1366 to 1378; the reforming 
period includes the last six years of his life, 1378-84. In 
these three periods Wyclif is respectively the Schoolman, the 
ecclesiastical Politician, and the ecclesiastical Reformer. 

Wyclif was born between 1319 and 1324 at Wycliffe-on- 
Tees near old Richmond in Yorkshire. Of his parentage 
and early education nothing is known. The date at which 
he entered Oxford, the College, if any, to which he belonged, 
are alike uncertain. His identity is frequently confused. 
The first certain date in his career is 1361, when he was made 
Master of Balliol. In May of the same year ‘ Magister 
Joannes de Wycliffe’ appears in the Register of Bishop John 


1 Hus und Wiclif, 1884. * Gersonit Opera, ii. 901. 
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de Bokingham ' as instituted to the living of Fylingham in 
the county and diocese of Lincoln. On receiving this prefer- 
ment, he resigned the Mastership of Balliol, though he did 
not leave Oxford. From 1363 onwards he rented rooms at 
the newly founded College of Queens. 

In the student period of Wyclif’s life, the only important 
point is the character of the education which he received. 

Wyclif entered Oxford at a time when the reputation of 
Grosseteste, the Lzzcolnensis of medieval writers, of Adam 
Marsh and of Roger Bacon (d. 1292), had raised its fame to the 
highest point. Duns Scotus, who died at thirty-four, leaving 
behind him thirteen closely printed folio volumes, is an ex- 
ample of the feverish activity of thought which then made 
Oxford the centre of a philosophic ferment. Greek was prac- 
tically unknown, and Latin was the only organ of scientific 
discussion. The conflict of thought was like a meeting of 
the waters. From one direction flowed the stream of Ara- 
bian commentators on Aristotle and their Franciscan sup- 
porters ; from another the broad river of the great Domini- 
cans, Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, who attempted 
to reconcile Christian and Aristotelian philosophy; from 
another the torrent of Roger Bacon, who attacked the com- 
parative futility of all studies except languages and mathe- 
matics, and asserted that logic was not a science but an art, 
and the instrument and handmaiden of sciences ; and finally 
the impetuous rush of Duns Scotus, reinforced by the By- 
zantine thinkers, who re-established in more than her former 
pride of place the supremacy of Logic as the ars artium and 
scientia sctentiarum. Out of this shock of the waters arose 
the Realism of Duns Scotus and the ultra-Nominalism of 
Occam. How Wyclif was affected by this philosophic fer- 
ment will be shown hereafter, when his opinions are 
examined. 

It was in these stirring times that Wyclif became a student 
at Oxford. At home or in the town he had passed through 
the rudimentary education in reading, writing, grammar, and 
arithmetic, which was a preliminary to the Seven Liberal Arts. 
Four years he spent in the 7rzvzum, traversing ‘ the ocean’ of 
Priscian and Donatus the Grammarian, studying the rules 
and figures of Rhetoric in the commentaries of Boethius and 
others on the Zofica of Cicero, or of Aristotle, mastering alike 
the new and the old Logic,? and the Summule Logicales of 


1 Christophér Wordsworth, John Wiclif, his Doctrines and Work, 


1884. 
* Up to the thirteenth century Aristotle was only known as a logician. 
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Petrus Hispanus, and the metaphysical ontology, which to- 
gether made up the art of Dialectics. From the 7rzvinm he 
passed in his fifth year to the Quadrivium of arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music. Three years were occupied 
by these four branches, which were comprehensively known 
under the name of mathematics. Wyclif had felt the fascina- 
tion of the art of Dialectics ; always tempted to regard it as 
a world within itself, he exulted in the triumphs of public acts 
of Disputation. But his mind was also irresistibly attracted 
by the study of natural science, to which Roger Bacon had 
given a new impulse. Wyclif’s writings show his mastery of 
the dialectical methods of the day. They also illustrate his 
enthusiasm for the sciences. Though they show scarcely any 
trace of that culture which is derived from the study of Latin 
literature,' they abound in illustrations from optics, chemistry, 
or acoustics, 

Wyclif passed through the different stages of Sophister, 
Questionist, Determiner, and Inceptor. He had taken his 
degree in Arts. He was now eligible to proceed towards a 
theological degree. His mental inclinations were intellectual 
and scientific. His logical faculty overpowered religious sen- 
timent, overwhelmed his emotional nature, and allowed no 
space for mystical ardour. The passion for knowledge, the 
pursuit of many-sided information, inflamed his zeal for the 
scientia scientiarum. On the one side he was unmoved by 
that secular ambition which regarded the priesthood as a 
stepping-stone to worldly success, and if he mastered the 
Canon and Civil Law he studied them rather as parts of 
Theology than as instruments of civil preferment. On the 
other side he had none of that intensity of faith which induced 
St. Anselm to repudiate the fetters of scholastic logic, none of 
the mystical ardour that glowed in the soul of Bonaventura, 
and but little of the spiritual fervour which impelled Edmund 
Rich to throw aside his geometrical diagrams for the study of 
Divinity. 

A Bachelor’s degree in Theology included two parts. The 
Baccalaurei Biblici, or Cursores, read and interpreted the Old 
and the New Testament, made their verbal glosses, or com- 
posed their substantial efosztiones, on the text, explained the 
Boethius was his interpreter. The Categories and the De Jnterpretatione 
had always been inthe hands of Latin students. But Boethius’s transla- 
tion of the Prior and Posterior Analytics, the Topica, and the Elenchi 
Sophistici was lost till the beginning of the twelfth century. Hence the 
distinction between the Old and the New Logic. 


1 The course on grammar included selections from the Latin poets 
and dramatists. 
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Scriptures tropologically, allegorically, and anagogically, and 
proved by a sermon and a disputation that they possessed the 
requisite powers of expression. This stage was preparatory 
to the study of systematic theology, on which the Bacca/auret 
sententiartt now entered. The text-book of this stage of the 
course was the theological encyclopedia of Peter Lombard. 
The Sentences are a compilation divided into four books, the 
first treating of the Nature and Attributes of the Deity ; the 
second of the Creation, Free Will, and Original Sin ; the third 
of the Incarnation ; the fourth of the Sacraments. It gives 
patristic authority for the articles of faith, appealing to Au- 
gustine, Jerome, Ambrose, and Cassiodorus. It was intended 
to banish idle disputations by reference to guides recognized as 
inspired. But by the rigour of its analysis and the subtlety of 
its Destinctions it planted the standard of rationalism in the very 
citadel of the Faith. It introduced the application of dialectics 
to theology. It became the practice of every teacher, a prac- 
tice with which Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns 
Scotus complied in vast and numerous folio volumes, to re- 
concile his philosophy with the definitions of the Sentences, 
which thus formed the skeleton of the dogmatic theology of 
the Middle Ages. The Semtentiarius glossed the texts of the 
Masters, followed up his glosses with separate excursuses, and 
sustained his theses in the disputational tournaments of the 
day. It was probably in the Great Hall of the Austin Friars 
(now Wadham College) that Wyclif thus completed his course 
as a Sententiarius, became a Baccalaureus formatus, and even- 
tually received his license to teach in the schools. A further 
delay would occur before he proceeded to the degree of Doctor, 
or as it was then termed Professor Sacre Pagine. 

During these years of laborious preparation for the Theo- 
logical Doctorate, Wyclif had acted as an instructor in the 
ordinary course of secular learning. He had lectured on the 
books of the Canonical Scriptures cursorie ; he had also lectured 
on the whole of the Sentences sententiarie ; he had ‘ responded’ 
and ‘opposed’ in all the schools of the faculty. He had made a 
name in the University and beyond its walls as a dialectician 
of unrivalled dexterity, and as a master of metaphysical 
subtleties. In his philosophy he was known as an ultra- 
Realist, and, in order to indicate his position, it will be neces- 
sary to say a few words on that Scholastic teaching without 
which so much of the history of the Reformation remains so 
enigmatic. 

The great mediaval conflict of the schools surged round 
the same questions of metaphysical theology which have 
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exercised the intellects of Descartes and Kant, of Schelling 
and Hegel. Its starting-point and centre are our primary, 
elemental notions of God. In the endless discussions between 
Realists and Nominalists, medizval philosophers were endea- 
vouring to reconcile faith with reason, to prove the existence 
of God, or explain the mysteries of the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, or the Sacraments. 

The barrenness and puerility of the Scholastic method lay 
in its extravagant estimate of logic, not merely as an instru- 
ment for the better investigation of real knowledge, but as 
the rival of experience and observation in scientific study. 
For one brief period in the thirteenth century great thinkers 
recognized that physics, metaphysics, ethics, and mathematics 
are true sciences, and that logic is their handmaiden ; that 
logic is not concerned with real existences, but only with 
processes of the mind; that its object is variable not in- 
variable, contingent not necessary, and that it is an art and 
not a science. The vastinfluence of Duns Scotus was thrown 
into the opposite scale. To him and the Byzantine philo- 
sophers is mainly attributable the degradation of Scholastic 
Realism in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the 
violence of the Nominalist reaction which shook the fabric of 
medieval thought. By observation of external objects the 
mind receives impressions of real individual existences, which 
exist apart from the mind that perceives them. By its 
reflective faculty the mind goes to work upon this material 
thus collected, and classifies its impressions into genera and 
species. Duns Scotus held that these primary and secondary 
processes of the mind were of co-ordinate value, and that the 
distinctions of the intellect corresponded with substantial 
realities in just the same way as impressions produced by 
observations of the phenomena of the external world. Uni- 
versals, Genera, and Species are not merely creations of the 
intellect ; they have more than a subjective existence. Every 
conception of the mind has its corresponding objective reality 
as complete as that of external individual existences appre- 
hended by the mind outside itself. Between thought and 
reality there is an absolute correspondence. It is a matter 
of indifference whether a man studies nature by observing 
the facts of his own consciousness or the phenomena of the 
objective world. Correct @ priorz reasoning will discover truth 
as readily as experience or observation. 

Wyclif is an uncompromising ultra-Realist. He held 
that the ‘one in many,’ the universal, the genus, the species, 
are not conceptions formed from the similarities of individuals, 
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and that abstractions, common attributes, and general names 
are not subjective points of view from which separate exist- 
ences are grouped. He maintained that they are self-sub- 
sistent, independent entities, existing apart from the sensible 
object and the sentient mind. In our mznds there is a unity 
when we speak of ‘ Man’ or ‘ Animal’ by which all the indi- 
viduals composing the group become one. In the world of 
things there is the same unity, and men and animals are all 
really and formally one. ‘Man’ is a thing essentially one, 
which receives certain accidents which make the individual 
Plato or Socrates. Between all animals there is an essential 
identity through the element ‘Animal,’ and this universal 
essence, by receiving ‘humanitas,’ ‘vaccitas,’ or ‘ equitas,’ 
becomes man, cow, or horse. The world, in fact, is made up 
of universal essences, which may be finally reduced to the 
one universal entity that embraces matter and spirit, namely, 
God. Thus the unity which we conceive in our thought has 
its corresponding reality in the external world. Metaphysi- 
cally ideas and realities are one; logically universals and 
particulars are one. 

The relevancy of this Realistic reasoning, and this hypo- 
statisation of abstractions, to the proof of the existence of 
God is obvious. Wyclif applied it also to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. The Incarnate Word assumed not the person 
of any individual of the species Man, but the ‘communis 
humanitas,’ the universal humanity of all men, the ‘res com- 
munis’ of Man, the ‘forma exemplaris’ of the Divine Idea. 
Nor does this remove the Man Christ Jesus to a distance from 
His fellows, because the universal and the particular are one. 
Therefore Christ is identified with each individual of the race ; 
He is neither a phantom of men, nor a God in human like- 
ness, but our very brother, ‘ frater cum fratribus suis, homo 
cum aliis hominibus.’ He applies the same teaching to the 
Eucharist, though it is difficult to formulate his positive 
teaching. Transubstantiation means that the elements of bread 
and wine in the sacrifice of the Mass are, by the consecration 
of the priest, changed as to their essence to the very Body 
and Blood of Christ, while the visible form and appearance 


of bread and wine remain to the sight, touch, and smell. 


Wyclif insisted that the bread is not destroyed or annihilated. 
He asked, ‘Is what we see Christ’s Body?’ If ‘yes,’ then 
Christ’s Body is an accident, and therefore lower than the 
most worthless substance. If ‘no,’ then the sensible, visible, 
tangible elements have a nature distinct from Christ’s Body. 
He maintained that there was a substance of bread in the 
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Host, and that this substance was identical with Christ’s 
Body. The genus ‘substance’ is found wherever any individual 
of the genus is present. If Christ’s Body is present, there is 
present an individual of the ges substance, and that genus 
is identical with the species Bread. His theory seems to have 
been that of sacramental coexistence. Through the identity 
of the genus in all the individuals in which it is present, 
Christ’s Body is truly and really the sacramental bread which 
the faithful perceive in the hands of the priest. But his protest 
is directed against what he regarded as the carnal teaching of 
the Friars, who told the people that they could with their bodily 
eyes behold Christ in the sacred elements, and called upon 
them to adore the Host. In Wyclif’s teaching on the Sacra- 
ments three stages are noticed.!. While he was a sententiarius 
he held the orthodox view of Transubstantiation, and main- 
tained that by the act of consecration the bread ceased to be 
bread. As a Doctor he endeavoured to reconcile this theory 
with what he knew of science. If the bread ceased to be 
bread, what was the subject of the accidents of colour, taste, 
form, and smell that remained? This question Wyclif at first 
answered by saying that the subject was a mathematical 
body ;? subsequently he confessed that he could not explain 
the presence of the accidents if the substance was extin- 
guished. The third stage was reached when, as has been 
already shown, he declared that the bread remained bread, 
and was the subject of the accidents. 

In 1361 Wyclif was not yet a Doctor. He obtained the 
degree possibly in 1363, certainly by 1366. Within these 
years it is supposed that he was appointed Warden of Canter- 
bury Hall. Professor Shirley believed that the Warden of 
Canterbury Hall was another Wyclif; Dr. Lechler identifies 
him with the Reformer. As a further proof of the reputation 
which Wyclif had acquired, and as an additional fact in his 
meagre biography, the fact would be interesting. But it 
cannot be regarded as important. If Wyclif was Warden of 
Canterbury Hall, he was deprived of the post by the judg- 
ment of Adrianus de Rocha, formerly Abbot of Cluny, who 
tried and decided the case at Viterbo in 1371. It has 

1 Wodeford, quoted by Shirley, Fasc. Zzan. p. xv. 

2? Thomas Aquinas held that, after the words of consecration, the 
substance of bread ceases to exist. Its place was taken by quantity, as 
an extensive force; which upheld the accidents and phenomena of bread. 
Duns Scotus seems to have held that accidents possess an absolute 
existence apart from the substance, ¢.g. whiteness exists apart from the 


substances which are white. So in the sacred elements, the accidents 
exist even when the substance failed. 
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been asserted that his hostility to the Papacy was caused 
by this adverse decision.' ‘But as he had definitely de- 
clared himself in 1366 against the claims of the Pope, the 
ejectment of a John Wyclif from the Wardenship of Canter- 
bury Hall cannot have influenced the mind of Wyclif the 
Reformer. 

In 1366 Wyclif enters upon the second portion of his 
career, that of a political Reformer. Among students and men 
of learning he had already gained an unrivalled reputation for 
his austerity of life, his talents, and his controversial ability. 
He had not yet translated his intellectual subtleties into 
attacks upon religious orthodoxy. Still a faithful champion 
of the Church, he was anxious rather to reinforce than to 
refute her teaching, to extend, not to weaken, her power by 
reviving her apostolical poverty, and with that her apostolical 
purity. His first collision with the Papacy took place on 
political and patriotic grounds, 

Wyclif made his first appearance in public life in 1366. 
The occasion was the demand of Pope Urban V.—a French- 
man by birth, residing in the territory of the King of France— 
for the payment of thirty-three years’ arrears of the tribute due 
to the Pope under the convention of King John. The demand 
was singularly ill-timed and injudicious. For many years the 
Papacy had been less a religious than a political institution. 
Its temporal claims rose as its spiritual hold relaxed. Tra- 
ditions of universal empire were fading. Nations were grow- 
ing up, one in race, language, and religion. Kings and people 
awoke to the consciousness of strength and to the desire for 
independence. Other special causes made the claim pecu- 
liarly unpopular in England. The war with France, which 
had been concluded by the Peace of Bretigny, was on the eve 
of renewal. The French king only waited till his treasury was 
replenished. Whatever were the sentiments of the feudal aris- 
tocracy towards the Pope, the Commons had now become a 
force to be reckoned with. Their wealth, intelligence, and 
power had enormously increased. National sentiment ran 
high. Edward III. had associated the people with him in his 
triumphs, evoked popular energies, appealed to popular pas- 
sions. The nobles might not have been displeased to use the 
Pope against the prelates who monopolized lay employments. 
But the Commons were ill disposed to accept the domination 
of a foreign priest, like Urban V., who was the puppet of the 

' The charge was made by Wodeford in 1381. It is not repeated by 


Thomas Netter of Walden. It is stated as an uncontroverted fact by 
Mr. Stevenson, S.J.O., in his 77th about John Wycltf, 1885. 
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King of France, and drained English purses to fill the exchequer 
of the national foe. 

Together with this hostility towards the Papacy, a strong 
anti-clerical feeling was spreading. It was fed from many 
sources. The nobles were determined to compel the clergy 
to retire from political life. The Commons demanded that 
the Church, which alone was wealthy in the midst of general 
distress, should share the crushing load of taxation. The 
older monastic orders were envied for their wealth. The 
Mendicants were disliked by the parish clergy because they 
intruded into their cures, by the Universities because their 
lectures monopolised the students, by the patriotic because 
they were spiritual garrisons of the Papacy, independent of 
episcopal control. The horrors of the plague had warned men 
of the terrors of God’s judgment, and created an anxiety for 
a moral reformation of the Church, which had thus fallen 
below the requirement of the age. The pious deplored the 
corruption of religion ; even the profligate were alarmed into 
that vicarious virtue which demands an elevated moral standard 
for ministers of religion. 

In 1366 the demand of Pope Urban was refused by Parlia- 
ment, and within the next ten years every phase of anti-papal 
and anti-clerical feeling found publicexpression. The Commons 
presented a series of petitions in favour of dismissing the 
clergy from the great offices of the State, or of enforcing by 
civil penalties stricter moral discipline among ministers of 
religion. They protest against the Pope’s exactions, against 
his invasion of the rights of private patrons, against his 
thrusting foreigners into English benefices. The Papal col- 
lector, Arno!d Garnier, is only permitted to enter the kingdom 
after taking a special oath of fealty to the King. John of 
Gaunt put himself at the head of the lay party, and headed 
an attack upon the clerical government. A complete change 
of administration took place. Laymen were substituted for 
the prelates in the principal offices of State ; efforts were made 
to put a stopto Papal encroachments. William of Wykeham 
was specially signalled out for attack; his temporalities 
were seized, and he was banished from the Court. 

Throughout the whole of this movement Wyclif stood— 
alone among the clergy—on the popular side. The Oxford 
Doctor was at this time an officer of the royal household, 
probably one of the King’s chaplains, possibly a special com- 
missioner summoned to the Grand Council as an ecclesiastical 
expert. A number of converging influences combined to make 
him the spokesman, as John of Gaunt was the instrument, of 
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national feeling. A constitutional lawyer, he maintained the 
separate autonomy of Church and State. An ardent patriot, 
his spirit of national independence resented the taxes which 
a French Pope levied upon the English clergy, or the dominion 
that he exercised over the English Church, by means of 
annates, first fruits, fees, fines, expectatives, mandates, devo- 
lutions, reservations, and provisions. An Oxford teacher, he 
had been brought into hostile relations with the Mendicants. 
A parish priest, he had experienced their invasion of his cure. 
An austere reformer, his religious zeal was shocked by the 
wealth, apathy, avarice, worldliness, and secular ambition of 
the higher clergy. With his pen and with his counsel Wyclif 
boldly supported the lay party. He was the right-hand man 
of John of Gaunt, and it is to the position which he now 
acquired in political life that we must attribute the otherwise 
inexplicable immunity that he enjoyed from ecclesiastical 
persecution. In lectures at Oxford—in pamphlets like the 
Determinatio de Dominio, in which he discusses the Pope’s 
demand of tribute, or the De /uramento Arnaldi, in which he 
invites Parliament to protect the clergy against the Papal 
collector-—as a commissioner to represent England at Bruges 
on the question of Provisions in 1374—as the legal adviser of 
the Government, whom he justified in preventing the export 
of treasure for the Pope in 1378, Wyclif is, next to John of 
Gaunt, the most prominent exponent of the national anti- 
Papal feeling. 

Wyclif had framed an ideal which was as exalted and as 
impracticable as any that had floated in cloudy vision before 
the minds of mystics or poets. He hoped, at this time at 
least, that his feudal, scholastic, medizval, theocracy might be 
realized, not by a new Church, but by the old Church purged 
of its impurities. External events had forced upon his mind 
the two most characteristic features of his theory. In the 
first place, the conflicts between Gregory VII. and Henry IV., 
between Benedict VIII. and Philip the Fair, between Clement 
VI. and Louis of Bavaria, between Urban V. and Edward IIL., 
convinced him that the struggle lay between sacerdotium and 
imperium, between independent States or the world-monarchy 
of the Papacy. In the second place, the dispute between 
John XXII. and Occam and the stricter Franciscans had 
raised the question whether the Mendicants ought not to be 
poor and unendowed with property. Wyclif held that Church 
and State are independent, that the lay power is supreme in 
its own sphere, that the clergy are amenable to its laws, and 
that the obligation of poverty is imposed not on Mendicants 
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only but on the monastic orders and the clergy generally, 
His arguments on Dominion, or, as we should say, on Church 
and State, are essentially feudal and scholastic, but they may 
be briefly stated thus. 

God Himself is the Chief Lord of all powers and possessions, 
from Whom all men hold, and to Whom all men owe obedience, 
He is the Dominus Capitalts, Who grants out stations, offices, 
or property, into fiefs upon condition of obedience. In this 
delegation of authority, three points are to be specially 
noticed. 

Firstly, sovereignty is not delegated to any individual. 
No one man can call himself Vicar of Christ in an exclusive 
sense. The title is equally applicable to temporal and spiritua} 
chiefs. A King and a Pope are equally Vicars of Christ, 
neither is there any supremacy of one power over the other. 

Secondly, the fiefs granted by God are forfeited if the 
condition of obedience is broken. No man in mortal sin can 
hold dominion, exercise lordship, or possess property. Ex. 
communications or interdicts are of no avail if issued by men 
in mortal sin. The Sacraments of the Church are valueless if 
administered by men in mortal sin. But Wyclif was a strong 
advocate of order, and he saw the anarchy to which this theory 
would conduce. If subjects decide whether their governors 
are in a state of grace, there is an end to authority. He met 
the anarchical tendencies of his teaching partly by insisting 
on the impossibility of knowing what was, or was not, deadly 
sin, partly by the distinction that he drew between original 
justice and earthly justice, between spiritual and civil posses- 
sion. Men are bound to obey the powers that be, although 
they are evil, because their commands have the sanction, not 
of original, but of earthly justice. Again, men may enjoy 
property by civil possession, although their state of sin has 
destroyed the spiritual right by which they originally held. 
Landowners, like rulers, may lose God’s donatio, or grant, but 
they retain His donum or gift. The theory is put in a para- 
doxical form when he says, Deus debct obedire diabolo. In 
other words, God, in His Divine economy, is obliged to 
recognize the existence of evil, and @ fortiorz Christians must 
submit to wicked rulers. 

Thirdly, though Pope and King are supreme in their 
departments, every Christian man holds directly from God ; 
his Court of Appeal is not the Papal or Royal Curia, but 
Heaven. The throne of God Himself is the final tribunal at 
which men must plead. And if Wyclif were asked whether 
he recognized no need for earthly as well as for heavenly 
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tribunals, he would have replied that God’s written Word 
alone legislates for individual consciences, which in all other 
respects are independent. 

Wyclif’s view of Dominion is an ideal opposed to the 
ideal of the Papacy. It increased at once the freedom and 
the responsibility of every layman. It was an ideal which 
Wyclif himself probably admitted to be impracticable ; but 
he drew from it practical conclusions upon questions of the 
day. The Pope was Christ’s Vicar in things spiritual, as the 
King was the Vicar of Christ in things temporal. Therefore, 
their powers are co-ordinate; each is independent of the 
other ; no King of England owes fealty to the Pope. The 
Pope’s demands upon the temporalities of the English 
Church are unfounded, since the temporalities of England, 
even if held by the clergy, belong to the King, and may be 
resumed by him at his need. The Church has no concern 
with temporal possessions, and she can only regain the 
integrity of her spiritual power by the surrender of her ill- 
gotten wealth ; earthly lordship belongs only to lay rulers. 
Ecclesiastical interdicts or excommunications need not be 
feared, since their validity depended on the dominion granted 
to popes or prelates by God, and is lost by their lapse into 
mortal sin, unless the discipline is solely administered for the 
good of the subject. 

Enforced by the authority of the most learned theo- 
logian of the day, and translated into practice by a powerful 
noble at the head of a strong political party, Wyclif’s teach- 
ing was a formidable danger. In 1377 he was arraigned 
before Convocation. He was not charged with doctrinal 
unorthodoxy, but he was accused of subverting the frame- 
work of society. John of Gaunt personally championed his 
cause, and the proceedings were dropped. Again, at the 
close of 1377, five bulls were issued from Rome addressed to 
the Bishops and the University of Oxford, declaring that the 
doctrines of Wyclif were calculated to subvert Church and 
State, and directing proceedings against him before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. The 
nineteen errcrs which are alleged against him, and are en- 
closed in a schedule, are again political rather than doctrinal. 
They fall into three groups: (1) respecting rights of pro- 
perty generally; (2) respecting Church property and its 
secularization ; (3) respecting the limits of the disciplinary 
powers of the Church. Once more Wyclif escaped, and 


signalized his triumph by a paper controverting all the 
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points for which Rome had contended for centuries in her 
relations with the State. 

Up to this point in his career Wyclif had recognized the 
Pope as God’s Vicar in things spiritual, respected his 
primacy, acknowledged the advantages of his central au- 
thority. He had championed the liberties of the Anglican 
Church against Ultramontaine encroachments. Now, how- 
ever, the Papal schism! led him to throw off allegiance to 
the Papacy, and to rest his hopes of the moral regeneration 
of society in the foundation of a new Church. The third 
stage in his career is reached. From 1378 to 1384 he is the 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal Reformer. Before Wyclif’s day, men 
had inveighed against the abuses of the Church. Occam attacked 
Papal usurpations ; Marsilius of Padua maintained the rights 
of national Churches ; St. Francis preached the blessings of 
poverty ; William of St. Amour condemned the shortcomings 
of the monastic orders ; Fitzralph assailed the Mendicants ; 
divines, from Berengarius downwards, denied the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation ; Bradwardine insisted on justifying faith 
against the merit-mongers and the pardoners ; Grostéte de- 
manded the preaching of the true Gospel, and the ordina- 
tion of faithful fit men in the Church of Christ. But Wyclif 
was the first to perceive the independence of their different 
grounds of attack, and to weld them into a consistent whole. 
It is thus that he justly earned the title of the first of the 
Reformers. 

In another respect Wyclif’s position is unlike that of his 
predecessors. He is not a Doctor illustris \ike Adam Marsh, 
nor a Doctor irrefragabilis \ike Alexander of Hales, nor a 
Doctor universalis \ike Albertus Magnus, nor a Doctor solennis 
like Henricus de Gandavo, nor a Doctor profundus \ike Brad- 
wardine, nor a Doctor mirabilis like Bacon, nor a Doctor 
subtilis like Duns Scotus, nor even a Doctor angelicus like 
Thomas Aquinas. His distinctive title is that he took his 
stand on the supremacy of the Scriptures. He is the Doctor 
Evangelicus. He insists upon the sole authority of the Bible 
as the rule of faith, on the freedom of the human conscience 
from any law but that of Christ’s written law, on the suff- 
ciency of that law to control every department of religious, 
political, and social life, and, as a natural consequence, on 
the necessity of translating the Bible into the vernacular 


1 Gregory XI. died in March 1378. Bartolomeo Prignani, Bishop of 
Bari, was elected Pope in August, and took the name of Urban VI. The 
French cardinals elected Robert of Geneva, who in September assumed 
the title of Clement VII. 
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tongue. He declared his faith in the plenary inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures, which he identifies with the Incarnate 
Word, holding that it was unchristian to doubt their truth, 
rejecting the apocryphal writings by which his opponents 
sanctioned the Roman system, and stigmatizing in plain lan- 
guage those who read the Decretals as fools. 

Wyclif urged his views upon England with a pertinacity 
which is all the more remarkable from his isolation. He 
taught them in his sermons, tracts, and treatises with singular 
boldness. Even before ecclesiastical tribunals, he reiterated 
his principal heresies with a definiteness that effectually 
silences the charge of cowardice. He appealed not only to 
the learned, but to the ignorant and unlettered. It is to this 
period that most of his English writings belong. But even 
in this last stage of his career a distinct development in his 
opinions must be noticed. The year 1381 marks the point 
when he passed from efforts to reform the existing Church 
to the attempt to found a new institution. 

Up to 1381 his attacks were mainly directed against 
practical abuses. He saw the Papal Court a mart for the 
sale of preferments and indulgences, crowds of ‘ Rome- 
runners’ draining England of bullion to fill the treasury of 
France, foreign ecclesiastics intruded into English benefices 
which they never visited. He saw on every side proofs of 
the simony and worldliness of the higher clergy. His own 
bishop had openly bought the see of Lincoln; prelates and 
abbots were absorbed in secular pursuits and the pleasures of 
the chace. He saw the ‘religious possessioners’ lay field to 
field and house to house, and starve the country districts by 
filling rural cures with ignorant vicars who could not even 
read the Ten Commandments. He saw parish priests given 
over to tavern-haunting and to gluttony, and so occupied in 
worldly avocations as to be rather bailiffs and reeves than 
‘ghostly fathers.’ But the Mendicants, the inhabitants of 
‘Caim’s Castle,’! as he calls them, are the special objects of 
his indignation. His language against them knows no 
measure. Their ideal was also his; but their poverty was 
feigned. He detested them for the evasion of their vows, for 
their championship of the Pope, for their teaching on the 
Mass. He attacked them for their catchpenny sermons, in 
which they tickled the ears of the people with profane stories 


1 Cain was in the Middle Ages spelt Caim. Wyclif identifies the 
Mendicants with Cain by taking the first letters of the four orders: 
(C)armelites, (A)ugustines, (J)acobites or Dominicans, (M)inorites or 
Franciscans. 
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in order to gain larger collections; for their untruthfulness, 
which had made a friar’s statement a proverb for a falsehood ; 
for their gluttony, to satisfy which they built kitchens more 
splendid than the palaces of kings; for their clamorous and 
unscrupulous begging ; for their claims to special holiness, 
and special efficacy in prayer, as though one ‘ Famulorum’! 
by a friar were better than a paternoster ; for their easy abso- 
lution of sinners ; for their letters of fraternisation, by which 
the rich obtained the graces without the privations of 
poverty; for their impositions on the credulity of the 
simple by the sale of pardons, or by the exposition of relics, 
like the veil of Our Lady, or the swatch of the sail of 
St. Peter’s Fishing Boat.? 

As he ponders over these practical abuses, he traces them 
mainly to the desire of wealth. Wealth fed the pride, worldli- 
ness, ambition, and avarice of ecclesiastics. Wealth fostered 
mischievous distinctions and obscured the true conception of 
the Church as composed, not of clergy only, but of lords 
temporal and the people.’ Wealth created the evils of the 
ecclesiastical courts with their array of smooth-tongued 
lawyers and their system of legal chicanery. Wealth bred 
such dangers to true religion as pilgrimages, indulgences, 
pardons, the worship of saints and relics, the superstition of 
the Mass, the abuse of the confessional. Wealth turned into 
vice the virtues which the Church had inherited from her 
Divine Founder. Christ’s humility became her pride, His 
forgiveness her thirst for vengeance, His surrender of worldly 
glory her pursuit of temporal gain. Christ came to serve; 
the Church exacted service from others. Christ washed His 
disciples’ feet; the Pope offered his foot to be kissed by 
emperors. Christ gave; the Churchtookaway. Christ made 
men free; the Church made them bond-servants. Poverty 
then was, in Wyclif’s opinion, the great instrument of moral 
regeneration in the Church. Christ had taught it both by 
precept and example. The clergy were bound to obey His 
bidding, and even the laity were under the obligation to with- 
draw their fatal gifts warily and gradually. Tithe alone 


1 Alluding to the Commemoratio pro vivis, ‘Memento Domine 
famularum,’ &c. 

? Dr. Lechler believes that Wyclifs attack on the Friars dates from 
the publication of his theses against Transubstantiation in 1381. The 
theory is not borne out by the writings which have been most recently 
published. No doubt the part which the Mendicants took against him 
on the question of the Eucharist increased the violence of his language. 

3 Speculum Ecclesie Militantis. Wyclif Society, 1886, p. 3. 
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should be retained as the divinely appointed ecclesiastical 
provision.' 

After 1381 Wyclif’s attacks upon the abuses of the Papacy, 
upon the established hierarchy, and upon the Monastic Orders, 
assumed a new phase. He boldly urged complete separation 
from the Papacy. At first he had supported Urban VI. as 
‘verus vicarius Petri.’ But when the feud between the claim- 
ants waxed hotter, and when each proclaimed the eternal 
damnation of the other, or excommunicated the supporters of 
his rival, Wyclif concludes that the Church would profit by 
repudiating both. Finally, when in 1383 Bishop Spenser pro- 
claimed his crusade in Flanders, he openly declared that the 
Papacy was Antichrist.? Similar changes took place in his 
views of the practical abuses of the Church. His panacea had 
been the surrender of wealth and the restoration of apostolic 
poverty. The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 convinced him of the 
hopelessness of the remedy. No doubt, that outbreak dis- 
credited his teaching; nor can there be any question that, 
though he himself protests against the rising,’ and cefends his 
followers against the charge of disseminating anarchy,‘ his 
doctrines were capableof distortion into communism, socialism, 
and universal equality. On the other hand, John Ball’s so- 
called confession, even if it is genuine, does not prove any 
connexion between Wyclif and the demagogue who had 
preached his democratic doctrines twenty years before,® and 
of whom Knighton speaks as Wyclif’s precursor.® 

Whatever was the motive of the change, whether despair 
of effecting a reformation by other means or the natural pro- 
gress of his opinions, Wycliffrom 1381 onwards aims at found- 
ing a new Church, differing in doctrine and in organization 
from the old. It was in that year that he published his 
theses against Transubstantiation. In that year also he insti- 
tuted his Poor Priests, and was occupied with his translation 
of the Scriptures. The two instruments by which he hoped 


1 Wyclif’s scheme for disendowment and compensation of vested 
interests is given in the Z7za/ogus, iv. 19 (ed. Lechler, Oxford, 1869). 

* Benedictus Deus qui divisit caput serpentis, movens unam partem 
ad aliam conterendam. Consilium ergo sanum videtur permittere has 
duas partes Antichristi semetipsas destruere. De Quatuor Sectis Novellis, 
c. 1 (Wyclif Society), p. 243. 

3 De Blasphemia. Quoted from the Vienna MSS. by Dr. Lechler. 

4 In the tract ‘Of Servantis and Lordis.’ See The English Works of 
Wyclif, edited by F. D. Matthew (Early English Text Society, 1880), 

. 229. 
r s Walsingham, Historia Anglicana (ed. Riley), ii. 32. 

6 Knighton (ed. Twysden), col. 2656. 
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to regenerate society were faithful preaching and the diffusion 
of the Bible. The Poor Priests, clothed in coarse gowns, 
travelled barefoot from village to village, preaching at fairs, 
in markets, and in graveyards. At first all his preachers were 
priests. Later on laymen were admitted. Wyclif no longer 
speaks of them as poor or true priests, but as evangelical or 
apostolical men. The Divine call was, he said, enough for any 
office in the Church ; God’s consecration sufficed without the 
imposition of the hands of the Bishop. As his preachers 
travelled through the country disseminating ‘Goddis lawe, 
the urgent need of a vernacular version of the Bible was forced 
home to Wyclif’s mind. Assisted by Nicholas of Hereford, 
John Purvey, and possibly by others, he accomplished the 
work, and copies were multiplied by the zeal of transcribers 
in extraordinary numbers. It is Wyclif’s most enduring title 
to the gratitude of posterity that the first complete vernacular 
version of the Bible was his work.! 

Attacks so bold and so persistent could not pass unnoticed, 
Archbishop Courtenay was not the man to shrink from what 
he believed to be his duty from fear of Wyclif’s supporters. At 
the ‘ Earthquake’ Council of May 1382 ten propositions ex- 
tracted from Wyclif’s writings were declared heretical, and 
fourteen erroneous. Yet Wyclif was not mentioned by name, 
His preachers were suppressed, and the University of Oxford 
was coerced into closing his lectures. Still, however, the 
authorities abstained from any direct action against the Re- 
former. He retired to Lutterworth, and, unable to disseminate 
his views by lectures or by travelling preachers, multiplied his 
tracts. He knew that his teaching endangered his life. A 
passage in the 7rialogus shows that he anticipated a violent 
end : ‘ We have no need,’ he says, ‘to go among the heathen 
to die the death of a martyr. We have only to preach per- 
sistently the law of Christ in the hearing of rich and worldly 
prelates, and quickly we shall have a flourishing martyrdom, 
The reasons why he was spared can never be exactly dis- 
covered. No submission on his part purchased peace. On 
the contrary, his literary activity increased as his life drew to 
a close. He clung with resolute tenacity to his opinions, con- 
tinuing to write till his death, which took place on St. Syl- 
vester’s Day, 1384. ‘Admirable, says Fuller, ‘that a hare, 


1 An elaborate examination of the various questions suggested by 
Wyclif’s translation of the Bible will be found in Zhe Holy Bible in the 
Earliest English Version, edited by Forshall and Madden, 4 vols., 
Oxford, 1850. 
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so often hunted, with so many packs of dogs, should die, at 
last, sitting quietly on his form, 

It was in this last period of his life, and especially from 
1381 to 1384, that Wyclif’s moral indignation betrayed him 
into extravagances, By his translation of the Bible and by 
his bold resistance to Papal usurpations he makes a strong 
claim to the gratitude of posterity, and the condition of the 
Church, against which he protested, undeniably afforded 
excuses for his intemperance of thought and language. Yet 
neither gratitude nor sympathy permit us to forget that 
Wyclif anticipated most of the abuses by which the extreme 
fanaticism of the Puritans was subsequently characterized. 
In the first place, he rightly insisted on the supremacy and suf- 
ficiency of the Holy Scriptures. But he held them to be supreme 
not only in matters of faith and revealed truth, but in political 
affairs and in Rites and Ceremonies. In the second place, he 
entirely mistook the nature of the Church. He regarded the 
institution as consisting only of holy persons who were pre- 
destined to salvation, and held that her Sacraments were 
vitiated by the imperfections of her ministers. In the third 
place, he recognized only the two orders of priests and 
deacons in the Church, and held that episcopal ordination 
was unnecessary for the ministry. A Predestinarian in 
religion, a Presbyterian in Church government, almost a 
Zwinglian in his latest views of the Eucharist, he was the 
progenitor of the extremes of the Puritans. By his one- 
sided insistence on the supremacy of the Scriptures he fos- 
tered the unreasoning detestation of the cross in baptism or 
of the ring in marriage, ignored the functions of the Church 
to decree Rites and Ceremonies, denied the value of Apostolic 
tradition, and let loose upon the interpretation of the Bible 
the caprice of human ingenuity. By his misconception of 
the nature and constitution of the Church he sacrificed his- 
torical continuity, founded the principles on which the reign 
of the ‘ Saints’ was established, distorted the true view of the 
efficacy of her Sacraments, and opened the door to the multi- 
plication of sects. 

The errors into which Wyclif fell were those to which his 
character was peculiarly liable. He was a man of hot, im- 
petuous temper, impatient of contradiction, prone to argue, 
like a Schoolman, rather for victory than for truth. His 
intellectual and moral energies entirely predominated over 
his imaginative, emotional nature. His piety is fervent, but 
austere ; it is incapable of lifting him out of himself, or of 
raising him to eloquence; only in his moral appeals does he 
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betray feeling. In the pursuit of truth he is fearlessly honest 
and devout, but his method is severely logical; he allows 
little place to faith, and lays his chief stress on reason. It 
has been already said that the Latin poets play no part in his 
writings, though the study of them was included in his educa- 
tional curriculum. Their want of influence, when taken into 
consideration with his life, doctrines, and writings, is significant. 
Poetry, emotion, tenderness, imagination, seem to be eliminated 
from his composition. Even in his most devotional writings 
there is a vein of hardness, which in polemics becomes harsh 
and untempered. The Faith of the Middle Ages made no 
appeal to his self-confident individuality. It found few points 
of contact in his logical intellect or moral rigidity. Blind to 
its beauties, he saw only its deformities. He chafed against 
the fetters it imposed upon his mental independence, and was 
incapable of appreciating its spiritual insight, mystical ardour, 
religious rapture, and intense realization of the mysteries of 
the unseen. When once a man of this temperament was 
startled into opposition by the intellectual difficulties of the 
doctrines of the medizval Church, or by the moral shortcom- 
ings of her practice, he could not stop short at Reformation, 
but was irresistibly impelled to Revolution. 


ART. VI.—CHRISTIANITY AND MORALS. 


Principles of Natural and Supernatural Morals. By the 
Rev. HENRY HUGHES, M.A., formerly Junior Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and sometime one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools. Vol. I. Natural Morals. Vol. II. 
Supernatural Morals. (London, 1890.) 


WE confess that before we had read Mr. Hughes’s treatise 
his title afforded us matter of question. We doubted whether 
it would be found possible to separate natural and super- 
natural morals. On the one hand, is there any such thing asa 
system of morals into which the supernatural does not enter? 
Is no supernatural influence implied in the universal conscience 
of mankind? And even if we were to consider conscience 
itself, and the laws which conscience sanctions, as a growth 
and development, did the wonderful process take place with- 
out leaving marks of supernatural guidance? On the other 
hand, is there any such thing as supernatural morals in contra- 
distinction to natural? It appears plain that the proper 
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meaning of supernatural morals is the morals of a super- 
natural being. But when you apply the term to beings who, 
whatever their supernatural connexions, live in nature. and 
have natural faculties, it is inevitable that this description of 
their morals must be imperfect. The very statement of. the 
case implies, what is so abundantly evident in fact, that 
supernatural influences upon man must ally themselves with 
the qualities and action of his nature, and that his morals, 
whether you take the word in the abstract sense of what he 
ought to do, or the concrete sense of what he does, must have 
in them as much of nature as of the supernatural. 

Our difficulties about the title are not removed by the 
perusal of the work. It gives tokens of much ability and 
thoughtfulness and the highest aims, and it is impossible to 
read it without instruction. But we find it impossible in our 
thoughts—but not more impossible than the author finds it 
in his writing—to keep his divisions of the subject distinct. 
The purpose of the book is, as the preface informs us, to 
establish the thesis that there are not one but three sciences 
of morals: first, the science of the motives and ends of con- 
duct that belong to man regarded as a part of the world of 
nature; secondly, the science which, while including the 
former, takes also account of the phenomena arising from 
man being brought into conscious connexion with God, as the 
Jews were ; thirdly, the science which embraces in its scope 
the moral life of to-day, as well the Jewish as the Christian. 

But the author does not explain to us what it is that 
constitutes a distinct science. Is the astronomy of to-day 
a different science from that of the age of Ptolemy? In one 
sense it certainly is ; for the books which are read and the 
principles which are accepted in the study of it are different. 
But the general usage distinguishes sciences one from another 
according to their subject-matter. And as the Ptolemaic and 
the Copernican astronomy have the same heavenly bodies for 
their subject, we treat them, not as different sciences, but as 
rudimentary and advanced stages of the same science. And 
such a method of regarding Pagan, Jewish, and Christian 
morals seems. to us the method which is adopted by the 
Founder of Christianity and His first preachers themselves. 

However striking the moral contrast between Paganism 
and Judaism, it is the contrast which arises from the solution, 
in the one condition, of questions which in the other were in- 
soluble but not unknown, and from the accomplishment in 
the one of objects attempted in the other, though unattained 
or most imperfectly. realized. And the same description 
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applies still more strongly to the relations of Christianity to 
Judaism. The connexion between Paganism and Judaism is 
such as to permit St. Paul to say when the Gentiles which 
have not the law do by nature the things contained in the 
law, these having not the law are a law unto themselves; 
while of the transition from Moses to Christ he says: ‘ What 
the law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh: that the righteousness of 
the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit.’ Language like this is applicable, not to 
different sciences, but to different stages of the same science, 
In the earlier stages methods are used which are afterwards 
given up as useless; and in the later, discoveries are made 
which enlarge the field of the science, and makes its study 
fruitful instead of barren. But it remains the same science; 
and its earlier study, though ignorantly conducted and full of 
wrong results, yet is by no means wasted or lost, but forms 
an indispensable introduction to the better knowledge that is 
to come. 

If the history of morals through the various steps of reve- 
lation were not to a considerable degree similar to this, how 
could its earlier portions bear that character of preparation 
for the coming advance which is so plainly marked in the 
Bible? Could the Old Testament hold the place for those who 
have learnt the Gospel which we find assigned to it in the 
records of early Christianity if it were but the record of a 
superseded science? And is the place which the Psalms 
have held in the moral life of Christianity consistent with 
the supposition that their science of ethics is different from 
ours ? 

Mr. Hughes is a candid writer, and we find many tokens 
in his work that these facts have pressed upon his mind 
although they have not induced him to recognize the link of 
continuity which forces us to regard the history of morals as 
the history of a single science. Thus ‘the existence of a con- 
sciousness of constraint imposed on us by nature to make our- 
selves happy in such degree as we plainly can, may be taken 
as the first fundamental fact of natural morals’ (i. 3). Now, 
is it not plain that the consciousness of a permission, and even 
a command, revealed in nature to make ourselves as happy as 
we can, is simply the first step in the revelation of something 
in nature which is above nature—that is to say, of the super- 
natural? Nature,if we are to be strict in our language, recog- 
nizes merely the desire for happiness on the part of the 
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creature. By that she works. To systematize and refine the 
methods by which happiness can be sought is natural. And 
to the same category may belong the resolution to abstain 
from some pleasures in order to increase our enjoyment of 
others. But a constraint of happiness as distinguished from 
the suggestions of desire implies some higher power which 
constrains, and therefore raises us beyond nature to the super- 
natural. 

But there is another constraint laid on us—the‘ constraint 
of order. We may speak of ‘ conduct voluntarily adopted in 
obedience to the constraint of order as moral conduct, since 
it is conduct adopted in more or less conscious obedience to 
the behest of nature’ (p. 90). But when we think of nature 
not merely as arranging and imposing an order, but also as 
issuing a behest, we find ourselves again in contact with 
beliefs which have no existence whatever in purely natural 
systems. In these the order of nature means merely that 
arrangement which results, and must result as a fact, from the 
work of the various forces of the universe. The forces which 
act upon a stone tumbling down a hill must settle it among 
themselves which is to prevail, and how far: And such, in 
the merely natural view, is the case with reference to the more 
complicated action of the forces which bear upon human life. 
Their order is such as results from the nature of things. But 
the idea of order exercises, in the merely natural sphere, no 
constraint. The contending forces must settle their own 
order by the simple balance of their relative strength. It is 
our business only to obey that which most strongly asserts 
itself. We are, in the natural sphere, only privates bound to 
obey, and the order of battle is no concern of ours. If you 
are going to bid us take an interest in the order of battle and 
listen to the behests of nature, you must bid us recognize a 
commander at our head with an intellect and a will in har- 
mony with our own. And we find Him not in nature but in 
the supernatural. 

And Mr. Hughes goes so far in recognizing this distinc- 
tion that he actually believes it to disprove the thcory of 
evolution as a complete account of the production of man’s 
moral qualities. In which opinion he is right. For, though 
we can well conceive human morality evolved out of natural 
desires by an intelligent moral being directing and guiding 
the process, we cannot conceive such an evolution through 
the natural action of the desires themselves. 


‘The difference between desires and constraints is too marked to 
be satisfactorily accounted for by any theory of a modification which 
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desires undergo by reason of accumulated and inherited experiences 
of the results of satisfying them ; and that a will which is merely the 
automatic representative of the motives which are excited should 
develop into a will which has some free power of withstanding 
motives, is apparently inconceivable. Gradual as in many respects 
may have been the transition from animal to civilized human life, yet 
the phenomena of man’s moral constitution seem to require the 
hypothesis of there having been at some time a creative act whereby 
the animal was endowed by God with the germs of a new nature and 
so became man’ (ii. 182). 


Well reasoned ; but what in that case becomes of the dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural morals, upon which 
Mr. Hughes’s division of his subject is founded? And again :— 

‘The position in which man is now placed seems to be in many 
respects the same as, or a development of, and not to be entirely a 
substitute for, that in which he looks upon himself as subject to no 
power but the forces of nature ; so that to a comprehension of the 
principles of the new science a knowledge of the principles of the old 
science is indispensable ’ (ii. 3). 


In cases where a certain kind of knowledge is necessary for 
the comprehension of the principles of a science, we are wont 
to call it a part of the science. And, therefore, if Christian 
morals require a knowledge of natural morals for their com- 
prehension, they must include them within the range of their 
science. 

Accordingly, we differ from Mr. Hughes when he lays 
down (ii. 187) that ‘the doctrine of a new creation or new 
birth may be said to be the basis of the science of Christian 
morals, which is the science of the conduct of a body of men 
who are placed by the creative acts of God in new and better 
conditions of moral development.’ The new birth of a man 
does not mean the creation of another man, ‘ Ye must be 
born again,’ said our Lord, and His words imply that the 
persons whom He addresses as ‘ye’ remain still the same 
persons, though under the altered condition expressed by the 
words ‘ born again.’ A change is to pass over man’s nature, 
but the nature remains; and, unless we are to allow that 
morality is a separate addition to man’s nature, the basis of 
the science of morals which applies to man must be found in 
that original creation which forms the basis of his being. The 
new birth is, indeed, the restoration of this nature to its original 
goodness. The fact which proved the necessity of a new birth 
was the failure of man’s nature to reach the moral standard 
which properly applies to him, and the test of the complete- 
mess of his new birth is in his ability to live up to the same 
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standard. But the failure of unregenerate human nature to 
practise a morality which only applied to the regenerate would 
be no proof at all of the defect which requires so radical a 
change as the new birth. 

The argument which seems to weigh with Mr. Hughes in 
propounding the doctrine of a threefold science of morals is 
the poverty of motive which operates in the less-instructed 
stages of human history. But there is a great difference be- 
tween the recognition of the inability of men to practise a 
high morality and the establishment for them of a lower 
science of morals. Even under the Christian system, there 
are large portions of the population who have neither the 
power nor the opportunity to practise, or even learn, the 
highest morality. Just men make allowance and excuse for 
them, and we cannot but believe that their Divine Judge does 
the same. But this allowance for the personal equation no 
more implies the establishment of a different standard than 
the forgiveness which a teacher extends to some pupil who, 
under pressure of sickness, has failed in his task, implies that 
the task prescribed for him was not the same as that pre- 
scribed for all. You cannot construct a science of morals 
out of the failures and deficiencies either of individuals or 
periods. 

The description of the motives which act upon human 
nature is the same for every race and time. The desire for 
happiness and the sense of duty to others exist for all. But 
the progress of revelation varies the conceptions of the nature 
of happiness, and of duty, which men entertain. The remem- 
brance of self and the forgetfulness of self, self-love and the 
love of others, the call to possess and the call to renounce, 
are the conditions of human conduct from which arise both 
righteousness and sin. They have operated in human nature 
ever since it began to exist, if we may not discern them in 
natures still lower. Nor is it possible that man’s moral life 
should ever move on any other lines without ceasing to be 
human. But a revelation, whether of the Spirit of God to 
our thoughts, or of His miraculous power to our outward 
senses, may elevate one or other of these principles in itself, 
or change their relations to each other. It may purify self- 
love so that it shall guide us to the highest and noblest prin- 
ciples of conduct, and drive us to seek our neighbour’s good 
at whatever cost to our selfish impulses. It may array self- 
renunciation with such attractions that it shall be welcome 
to the soul. We can by no means say that such a reconcilia- 
tion of the varying calls upon human nature was unknown 
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before Christ came. The attempt to reconcile them is made 
in every life,and in every virtuous life they are reconciled 
with a certain success. One good man may have exalted the 
personal and another the altruistic claims the higher; but 
no good man can have given to either the exclusive posses- 
sion of his moral life. Moderation was the maxim of the 
greatest of ancient moralists ; their method of reconciliation 
was to forbid any principle to urge its claims too far. But 
Christianity, so far from producing a new science of morals, 
is remarkable rather for finding the reconciliation of varying 
principles in cultivating all to their utmost extent and show- 
ing that while inferior degrees of egoism and altruism are at 
war the extremes of each are in perfect agreement. Whoso- 
ever shall save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose 
his life shall save it. This paradox is the maxim of Christian 
morals, the first expression of the contradictions of the 
Christian life in which St. Paul is wont to dwell, its poverty 
and wealth, its humiliation and glory, its death and its life. 
But the words are absolutely unscientific in their form and 
meaning, and cannot be made the foundation for a new 
science of morals. 

We do not find it easy to reconcile Mr. Hughes’s theory 
either with the Christian doctrine of the Fall, or with that 
unity and mutual sympathy of the human race which is the 
message of science apart from revelation :— 


‘ As natural morals and Jewish morals presuppose in man higher 
moral capabilities than any that belong, or ever can belong, to the 
animal creation, so Christian morals presuppose in the Christian 
higher moral capabilities than any that belong, or can ever belong, 
to the mere natural once-born man’ (ii. 187). 


This theory, like Professor Drummond’s Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, puts upon revelation the tremendous strain 
of asserting that it produces a new race of men who differ 
as much from the other men who people the world as one 
natural species of animal differs from another : a belief which 
the characteristics of the converted and unconverted as we 
see them do not justify. Experience enables everyone to 
test the scientific statement that the man and the monkey are 
of different natural species ; does the experience of anyone 
discern a corresponding difference between the Christian and 
the Jew? If such a difference is to be accepted, it is not 
upon experience, but upon revelation, that the proof of. it 
must rest. And when you throw yourself so unreservedly 
upon revelation, are you free at the same time to cut out of 
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revelation one of its most important parts—the doctrine that 
man unchristianized is not in the condition in which his 
Creator placed him, and that restoration to that original con- 
dition is the work of the second Adam? 

The latter part of Mr. Hughes’s work becomes theological 
rather than ethical in its character. Whether this is strictly 
consistent with the title and object of the book, it gives rise 
to some interesting discussions, among the first of which is the 
question from what act in the life of the Lord the new birth 
of mankind can be said to date. ‘The new birth, says Mr. 
Hughes, ‘ dates historically from very shortly after the death 
and resurrection and ascension into heaven of Jesus Christ’ 
(ii. 187). We do not doubt that it is from that period that 
the powers of the new birth became absolutely effective as a 
gift to men, and that the whole heavenly machinery by which 
it is disseminated was made ready. Yet even upon this state- 
ment we should have to place some reservation in order to 
meet the doctrine of St. John concerning the effect of the 
Lord’s presence on earth—‘ As many as received Him, to them 
gave He power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on His name.’ But when we speak of one historical 
date for the new birth we cannot be alluding to the actual 
gift as operating in individuals. It is obvious that we must 
be speaking of the great event in the history of redemption 
which earned or conquered the gift and left nothing remain- 
ing but to pass it on to men. Now it would seem to us very 
plain that the birth of the second Adam must be the event 
which bears this character. Surely the new birth must cor- 
respond to the old birth. How could we persuade ourselves 
that though man was born when Adam was created, man was 
not new-born when Jesus was born, but after He had accom- 
plished His life and death? When the new man was born 
mankind was, by the very nature of the fact, new-born. What 
followed in either case concerned, not the birth, but the mean- 
ing and effect which the birth should have upon the succeed- 
ing race. What followed in the case of Adam was sin, and 
therefore the birth of his succeeding race is tainted with sin. 
What followed in the case of Jesus was victory over sin and 
death, and therefore the new birth in Him comes to us 
endowed with all the powers of His atonement and His 
resurrection, 

The question from what period does the new birth his- 
torically date is therefore ambiguous, since it may refer to the 
race or to the separate individuals of the race. If we take it 
in the former sense we date it from the Incarnation ; if in the 
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latter, from each man’s baptism. And so speaks the Collect 
for Christmas Day, in which the act of Christ in taking our 
nature upon Him and being born of a pure virgin is paralleled 
by our regeneration as God’s children by adoption and grace, 
It is true that baptism, which is the means of our new birth, 
brings us into union with His death and resurrection. So 
many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized 
into His death; we were buried with Him in baptism, wherein 
also we are risen with Him. These are the characters with 
which our new birth is marked on account of the gracious 
work of Him in whom we are born again. But they do not 
constitute the new birth, nor give us the historical date when 
our race was new-born, any more than the sin which stains 
our natural birth can be said to constitute natural birth, or the 
first sin give us the date when the race of man was naturally 
born. 

Mr. Hughes’s theory of sin and its remission is very 
elaborate, and we do not know that we always succeed in 
apprehending his meaning, or that we understand the benefit 
of reducing to so extremely abstract a form ideas which, as 
living facts, the simplest people have been able to follow. 
With Mr. Hughes there is, first of all, not one kind of will but 
three—the free will, the necessary will, and the intelligent will. 
These terms we take to mean pure will and will allied on the 
one hand with habit and on the other with consciousness and 
intelligence. But we doubt whether it is really in the power 
of our analysis ever to detect will in its purity, disengaged 
from intellect or from desire. Will is a transcendental idea. 
We know that will is there, but it always makes its appearance 
in life compounded with the coarser materials of which the 
visible world is made up. And to our minds it is more in- 
telligible to speak of will, desire, and intention than of three 
species of will. 

In each of these three wills Mr. Hughes discerns the capacity 
to resist the will of God and the constraint of right. But he 
calls upon us to ‘make a careful distinction between two 
kinds of disorderly conduct which seem to be represented in 
these three modes—between conduct for which we feel direct 
and immediate responsibility and accountability, and conduct 
in connexion with which this feeling is not experienced. The 
former it will be convenient to speak of as sin, and the latter 
as sinfulness’ (ii. 98). Sinfulness, we suppose, is generally 
taken to mean an evil disposition, the result of evil conduct 
in the past and the source of evil conduct in the present. And 
while the unawakened soul is equally unconscious of its sins 
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and its sinfulness, the true disciple is equally aware of both, 
and alike repentant of them both. Sin is actual bad conduct ; 
sinfulness is not conduct any more than heat is fire. It isa 
characteristic of conduct, and of the sources from which con- 
duct springs. It seems to us indeed strange to apply both 
words to conduct, but the one to conduct for which we feel 
accountable and the other to conduct for which we do not. 

Now the consequences of sin Mr. Hughes classes as five 
in number :— 


‘First may be mentioned the fact that the sinner has separated 
himself from God; secondly, the fact that he has committed a 
personal offence against God by defiling His handiwork, or by 
omitting to render Him the service which is His due ; thirdly, the 
fact that he has by God’s ordinance incurred a penalty of suffering ; 
fourthly, the fact that his own moral constitution is permanently 
disordered ; and, fifthly, the fact that he has introduced an element 
of disorder into the universe’ (ii. 162). 


We recognize the truth of all these results. Whether or 
not the analysis of the consequence of sin is complete, it is 
true and impressive so far as it goes. But we do not see 
how you can in any way separate these various consequences 
of sin the one from the other, and conceive the one remaining 
while the other is remitted. Nor in the New Testament is 
any such distinction drawn. The failure of the sacrifices of 
the old law and the efficiency of that of the new to take 
away sins are alike general ; the former can never take away 
sins, the latter is our sacrifice for sins for ever. But to Mr. 
Hughes it seems that the first and second of the above-named 
consequences were under the Mosaic covenant ‘entirely re- 
mitted by God in consequence of repentance’ (ii. 129). The 
separation from God and the offence or debt recorded against 
the sinner are entirely done away, while the three latter 
consequences—the suffering which is the penalty of sin, and 
the disorder introduced by the sinner’s offence into his own 
moral life and into the world—are partially, but not wholly, 
abolished. 

Now we do not, indeed, believe in the existence of those 
impediments to the free forgiveness of sins before Christ 
which some have pretended to find in God’s punitive justice, 
and we acknowledge in Him from the first that free pardon 
which it belongs to a father to give. But the impediments to 
making His forgiveness effective as a fact which arise from 
the nature of man and the laws of the world are so far- 
reaching that, besides other results, they kept man both 
separate from God and a debtor until the Lord came to be 
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the messenger and instrument of His Father’s love, and to 
give it effect in presenting forgiveness as an actual gift. 

Mr. Hughes has undertaken a subject of vast importance, 
and we shall by no means pronounce that he is wrong in his 
method of treatment, which is philosophical to the entire 
exclusion of historical detail. But the great and sufficient 
work, if ever it is to be written, which shall compare the 
moral effects of Christianity with those of other systems will 
require a historical basis. It will search not only the philo- 
sophy of the past, but its literature and its annals, to discover 
the power and the character of the moral principles of various 
ages, and then it will proceed to account for the facts upon 
certain and accepted philosophical principles. While we are 
waiting for this comprehensive treatise, we should gladly 
accept a contribution to the subject of a purely philosophical 
nature. And we should be sorry to deny that Mr. Hughes 
offers many helpful suggestions to the Christian who grapples 
with such a theme. Yet we cannot but wish that he had 
been less subtle and more practical, less bent upon contrasting 
the Christian ethic with that of the heathen and the Jew 
than upon showing how it completes them. The glory of the 
faith lies not in having produced a morality completely un- 
known to previous times, but in having brought to effect and 
accomplishment a morality essential to the nature of mankind, 
and witnessed to by all history, but which in all other faiths 
was abortive. 

Vast though the power of Christianity in the ethical 
sphere has been from the first, yet a new ethic is no primary 
element of the faith. Christianity is a religion, It is in its 
information about God, and man’s relation to God, that its 
essence consists; and its immense effect upon morals is 
simply the proof how morals depend upon religion, It never 
professes to reveal a supernatural system of morals. It reveals 
God and His Christ, and leaves this supernatural truth to 
produce what we may truly call its natural effect: the new 
leaven lies hid in the measures of meal already provided as 
its receptacle till the whole is leavened. 
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ArT. VIIL—THE COUNTY AND DIOCESE OF 
LINCOLN. 


. The Lincoln Pocket Guide. By Sir C. H. J. ANDERSON, 
Bart. (London, 1880.) 

. Murray's Handbook of Lincolnshire. (London, 1890.) 

. Reports and Papers of the Associated Architectural Societies. 
(Lincoln, 1850-1890.) 

. Chapters of Early English Church History. By the Rev. 
Dr. BRIGHT. Second edition. (London, 1888.) 

. The English Church and her Bishops, 1700-1880. By the 
Rev. C. J. ABBEY. (London, 1887.) 


LINCOLNSHIRE does not stand high among English counties 
in popular estimation for interest or attractiveness. Few, 
except lovers of churches and architectural students, or those 
who wish to examine on the spot the high farming for which 
it has long been famous, ever visit the county for its own 
sake. And, as it lies rather out of the beaten track, and was 
not till the formation of the Great Northern and the extension 
of the Great Eastern railways traversed by any of the great 
trunk roads connecting North and South, it has been some- 
what of a terra incognita to the majority of Englishmen. 
And what they have known of it by common repute has not 
been of a character to invite them to make personal ac- 
quaintance with it. It has been generally taken for granted 
that Lincolnshire was ‘a horrid place,’ flat, damp, and foggy, 
all bog and fen, with a rude and uncultivated population 
coarse of speech and brutal in manners—a district which no 
one would submit to live in but those who were ‘to the 
manner born,’ or whom some stern necessity compelled to 
make it their home. Nor is this evil repute of modern date, 
Henry VIII. stigmatized it as ‘one of the most brute 
beastly’ of the shires of his kingdom, and its people as ‘ rude 
commons, of least experience in the realm.’ Defoe, when 
taking his ‘Gentleman’s Tour through Great Britain, had no 
more to say of it, at least of the fen district, than that he was 
‘very glad to get out of it,’ ‘for,’ he adds, ‘’tis an horrid air 
for a stranger to breathe in.’ George III., whose personal 
knowledge of his own kingdom extended very little beyond 
Berkshire and the other home counties, with an occasional 
journey to Weymouth to cool his poor heated brain, adopted 
the popular estimate and pronounced it ‘all flats, fogs, and 
fens, And even now, though the railways which traverse it 
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from north to south and from east to west, bringing tens of 
thousands of excursionists every season from the manufac- 
turing districts to ‘paddle and pebble and puddle’ at the 
widely-popular but singularly uninteresting watering-places 
on the seaboard—Skegness, Mablethorp, Cleethorpes, and the 
rest—and those which convey the main traffic from London to 
York and Newcastle and East Scotland, have done much to. 
make the county better known, and correct so mistaken an 
estimate, popular errors die hard, and, as Sir Charles Anderson 
says, ‘it is still generally supposed by people living in the 
South that the greater portion of the vast county ’—the 
second in extent of the whole eight-and-thirty, containing 
more than a million and a half acres—‘is fen, and some there 
may be still existing who believe that the inhabitants are 
web-footed.’ The chief cause Of this mistake has been that 
a part has been taken as characteristic of the whole, and 
people have fixed their eyes on the fen district, which does not 
really occupy more than one-fifth of the county, and obsti- 
nately closed them to the many picturesque features it pre- 
sents. These are chiefly to be found in the sinuous valleys 
and swelling heights of the chalk downs, and the precipitous 
escarpment of the so-called ‘Cliff,’ the western face of the long 
oolite range which runs through the county from the castel- 
lated heights of Belvoir to the Humber, crowned every two or 
three miles with villages clustering round grey old churches, 
always interesting and often singularly beautiful. 

‘ The great mistake usually made about the county,’ writes 
the author of the excellent Handbook of Lincolnshire, recently 
added by Mr. Murray to his admirable series of English 
Handbooks, and surpassed by none of them in thoroughness 
and accuracy, ‘is to treat it as if it were a uniform whole; 
whereas the great thing to remember is, that, like Czsar’s 
Gaul, it is divided into three parts ’—Lindsey, occupying more 
than half ; Kesteven (on the whole the prettiest part), to the 
south-west ; and Holland, much the smallest of the three, but 
popularly taken as typical of the whole county, in the south- 
east corner, bordering on the muddy, sluggish Wash. ‘These 
three divisions,’ our writer continues (‘parts’ they are now 
called ; but, as is still the case in its great neighbour on the 
other side of the Humber, they originally bore the designation 
of ‘ thirdings’ or ‘ridings’), ‘each large enough for an average 
county, and each with its own county council and magistrates,’ 
and, we may add, till very recently each with its own gaol or 
gaols, all provided with a costly staff of officials, whose inde- 
pendence was jealously maintained by the local justices as 
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essential to the well-being of the community, ‘are very distinct 
in character and differ from one another as much as any three 
average counties.’ 

Lindsey, or Lindesig, the home of the Lindiswaras or Lin- 
disfaras, ‘the men of Lindisse’—which, through the Roman 
settlement of ‘Lindum colonia,’ planted in its chief centre, has 
given a name to the whole county—is so large in extent and 
so varied in geological formation, that, in the words of the 
Handbook, ‘it exhibits all English features except the moun- 
tainous.’ It presents many ‘pretty bits’ (as indeed the whole 
county does), though somewhat sparsely distributed, especially 
in the wold villages quietly nestling in a scoop of the chalk 
downs ; and ‘a cruise on wheels,’ such as Mr. Hissey has de- 
scribed so graphically, might be pleasantly taken among them, 
making one’s night quarters at one of the little market towns, 
where the traveller may always reckon on finding a comfortable 
though not luxurious market inn. The villages of Kesteven are 
still more picturesque, especially those on the wooded Cliff- 
range already alluded to. Fulbeck—‘perhaps the prettiest 
village in all the county,’ says the Handbook—may be taken as 
atypical example, with its greystone cottages running in happy 
confusion down the steep slope of the lower cliff from the richly- 
wooded park, long the seat of the Fanes, among the stately 
trees of which the pinnacles of the tower emerge, to the ‘beck’ 
which gives the place its name. But, taking Grantham as a 
centre, and as far as possible avoiding the bleak expanse of the 
wind-blown ‘ Heath, with its dreary dry stone walls, on which, 
before its enclosure in the first half of this century, a land- 
lighthouse known as ‘ Dunston Pillar’ was erected by Sir F. 
Dashwood to guide belated wayfarers over its then trackless 
wastes—a drive among the villages in any direction is sure to 
be rewarding to the lover of quiet beauty and true English 
home scenery. The only attractions offered by the fen district 
of Holland, besides its magnificent churches, are its glorious 
sunsets, and, in the autumn, the wide sweep of golden corn 
waving in the wind as far as the eye can reach. 

But, though the county may have been unduly depreciated, 
it must be confessed that the chief attractions of Lincolnshire 
do not lie in its scenery. As the Handbook truly says, ‘no 
visitor is likely to be enthusiastic over the county,’ even though 
‘most of the few who do visit it will find it both a pleasant and 


an interesting one, generally, differing much from the ordinary 


opinion about it.’ To the artist, the wide expanses, backed 
with the long swelling lines of the hill-ranges, dotted with 
windmills, and broken with tall church spires—a score of which 
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may be counted from almost any church tower near Sleaford 
—afford a fine field for the lover of broad effects. ‘Amid such 
native scenes,’ writes Sir Charles Anderson in his charming 
Pocket Guide—which, preceding the Handbook by ten years, 
afforded the first appreciative description of the county from 
the pen of one who knows and loves it as his birthplace and 
lifelong home—‘did De Wint love to wander, watching the 
lights and shadows passing over the waving corn, studying the 
clouds, and perpetuating them in his drawings with a truth and 
power only surpassed by Copley Fielding.’ De Wint, however, 
it should be said, though through the triumphs of his pencil his 
name is indelibly associated with the county, and especially 
with the city and minster of Lincoln, was not a ‘native’ of 
Lincolnshire, but one of its adopted sons. He was a Staf- 
fordshire man, born at Stone. His connexion with Lincoln 
was through his wife, the sister of Hilton, the historical 
painter, and keeper of the Royal Academy, whose father, a 
sign-painter, lived in Lincoln, his celebrated son being born 
in the picturesque gate-house of the Vicar’s-Court of the 
Minster-Close. 

Although few counties can show so extensive a seaboard 
as Lincolnshire, there is not one where it is so entirely devoid 
of beauty or interest. ‘Without a rock to enliven the dreary 
waste of sand or mud, where a sail is rarely seen, and a soli- 
tary gull is the only sign of life’ ; fringed with low sand-hills 
or ‘dunes’ recalling the featureless coasts of Holland ; with 
a tawny sea, retiring so far at low tide that day-visitors 
who unluckily hit upon the midday ebb often leave with- 
out having had more than a distant glimpse of it, with a 
‘hinter-land’ of dreary, monotonous marsh traversed by long 
bare roads strangely intersecting at all kinds of angles, and 
traversed by broad, sluggish dykes, crossed by perilously 
narrow railless plank bridges, few spots are more depressing 
than the Lincolnshire coast. Almost the only attraction it 
offers lies in its connexion with the early days of the Poet 
Laureate. Lord Tennyson was born, as all the world knows, 
at no great distance off, at his father’s rectory of Somersby, 
which, together with its pretty little village and low-browed, 
time-worn church and churchyard cross, bearing—a rare 
instance—unmutilated carvings of the Blessed Virgin and 
Child and of the Crucifixion, have happily escaped the vulgar 
hand of the so-called improver. Of this desolate shore, he 
writes in his Locksley Hall, 


* About the beach I wandered, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time,’ 
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watching ‘the dreary gleams about the moorland flying,’ and 
gazing on 
‘The sandy tracts 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts.’ 


But, inspiring as these associations are to some, we need 
hardly say that they are not the magnet that attracts the 
thousands who each year crowd the sands, then so solitary, 
but now become ‘the great summer playground’ of the 
working classes of the midland manufacturing towns. ‘The 
sea is the sea, and, however dreary its surroundings, its 
drawing power is irresistible to the hard-worked factory hands, 
who regard a year incomplete without spending at least the 
inside of a day, with their wives and children, at one of the 
watering-places competing for their boisterous patronage. 
The sands, it must be allowed, are generally firm and good ; 
hard and level enough for cricket and tennis ; and there is an 
abundance of small pretty shells and sea-urchins to be picked 
up, and children find here a safe and healthful playground. But, 
with the exception of one or two retired spots not yet invaded 
by excursionists, such as Chapel St. Leonard and Trusthorpe, 
the Lincolnshire watering-places are to be avoided by all in 
search of quiet and repose. Farther south the seaboard ot 
‘the parts of Holland’ is even more uninviting. It presents a 
wide stretch of almost inaccessible marshy flats, with islands 
of solid ground, clothed with coarse grass and dull-looking 
seaside plants, intersected with ramified channels running far 
up into the land, brimful at high tide, but at other times of 
the day exposing a slimy surface of nauseous mud, forming a 
trap for the incautious walker who, finding himself so near 
the sea, desires to get a sight of it. 

The shores of the Trent and of the Humber are more 
inviting. The banks of the former rise in a high cliff, beauti- 
fully clothed with trees at Gate Burton and Knaith, above the 
busy but singularly unprepossessing town of Gainsborough, 
the ‘St. Oggs’ of George Eliot’s Mz// on the Floss, rich in 
historical associations as the place of Sweyn’s death and 
Alfred’s marriage, of the visit of Henry VIII. and his pretty 
but loose consort, the unhappy Catherine Howard, to Lord 
de Burgh, at the Old Hall, and of the skirmish between the 
Royalist and Parliamentary forces in July 1643 hard by at 
Lea, in which the gallant young Colonel Cavendish fell, driven 
with some of his men ‘into a quagmire,’ where, writes Crom- 
well in a letter announcing the ‘notable victory’ it had 
‘pleased the Lord’ to give him, ‘ my captain-lieutenant slew 
him with a thrust under the short ribs.’ Farther down, the 
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high ground about Burton Stather and Alkborough, overlook- 
ing the junction of the Trent and the Ouse, where the two 
rivers lose their names and unite their waters in the broad 
tide of the Humber, commands a scene of singular beauty, 
thus graphically described by Sir Charles Anderson : 

‘Nor must we forget that very remarkable and, in our opinion, 
unique view from the bank at Burton Stather, broken by tussocks of 
rough grass, and interspersed with old elders and picturesque thorns 
and whins, among which the rabbits play, and springs trickle, lurking 
below the damp moss and tangled fern. There have we often stood 
and watched the steamers, the varied sails of billy-boys and keels on 
the broad streams which at this point join the broader Humber ; 
some winding their way to the markets of the West Riding, some 
dropping down, laden with potatoes from the warping grounds, bound 
for the great vorago of London ; others lying helplessly on the mud 
banks, waiting for the coming tide. Curlews and seagulls, and in 
the wintertime grey-backed crows, hover over the water. Over the 
trees rise the spire of Goole, the lofty tower of Howden, the Abbey 
of Selby, and beyond, rising in solemn majesty, the Minster of 
York.’ 

No visitor to North Lincolnshire, at the proper season, 
should omit a pilgrimage to Twigmoor, near Scawby, one of 
the few inland breeding-places of the black-headed gull 
(Larus rudibundus). The scene presented at breeding-time 
baffles description. The reedy mere with its broken banks 
overhung with Scotch firs and larches, and fringed with purple 
rhododendrons, is alive with thousands of gulls, whose noisy 
screams fill the air with deafening pertinacity. Nests, properly 
speaking, there are none. A shallow hollow in the earth 
suffices for the mother-bird to lay her eggs and rear her 
young. But with these the ground is so fully occupied that 
it requires the most wary walking to avoid trampling on the 
eggs or crushing the callow chicken. Any sudden sound, 
such as clapping the hands, produces a momentary silence, 
followed by a simultaneous upward flight, filling the air with 
the whirring of wings, and darkening the sky with a countless 
multitude. But all this noisy, busy life is comprised within 
a few short weeks. As soon as the young birds are strong 
enough of wing to accompany their parents on their return 
journey, the whole tribe depart to their sea-home, and the 
mere and its banks are left to solitude and silence till another 
year. 

We have said enough, we hope, to show that the despised 
county of Lincolnshire in its physical features is not altogether 
destitute of objects to attract the tourist and interest the in- 
telligent visitor. But it must be allowed that these are not 
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its chief attractions, and that in natural beauty it is surpassed 
by not a few English counties. When, however, we turn to 
its historical associations, both civil and ecclesiastical, and 
the examples of architecture it presents, we shall find that 
very few English counties are its equals, and still fewer 
surpass it. 

To begin with its churches. For obvious reasons, we pass 
over the Minster, which would demand an article to itself, 
and speak only of the parish churches. The size and beauty 
of the Lincolnshire churches is proverbial ; but the popular 
estimate, as with the county itself, contains an element of 
serious error, which, without such skilled guidance as the 
Handbook furnishes—its author has personally visited almost 
every church in the county—may lead to some considerable 
disappointment. Few counties, it is true, can show so many 
magnificent churches as Lincolnshire, but, at the same time, 
few, in some districts, can show poorer ones. The same 
mistake has been made in the case of the churches as with 
its physical character. A part,and that the smallest part, has 
been taken as typical of the whole. The architectural riches 
of the three ‘ parts’ already spoken of are in inverse ratio to 
their size. Holland, the smallest, being far the richest, and 
Lindsey, the largest, the poorest. As our author says, 

‘If Lindsey were a county by itself it would rank below several 
English counties, though it has one of the most beautiful spires in 
the world at Louth, and churches of great beauty and interest 
scattered over its wide area. But in the whole central Wold dis- 
trict the churches are either very small and mean, or else have 
been recently rebuilt, so that the average of this great division is not 
very high.’ 


Rightly to estimate the architectural glories of Lincoln- 
shire, the traveller must visit the southern districts of Kest- 
even and Holland. In the former there is a great wealth of 
spires, often of exquisite beauty of outline and admirable 
workmanship. In this respect it can only be rivalled by 
Northamptonshire and parts of Leicestershire. Among these 
the glorious spire of Grantham stands pre-eminent. This was 
regarded by the late Sir Gilbert Scott as only second to Salis- 
bury. The preference, however, may be given to Louth (in 
Lindsey) for its finer pyramidal outline, the whole structure 
gathering in gradually from base-mould to capstone. But 
even if these two were absent the county would boast of 
some of the finest spires in England. Nor are spires absent 
in Holland. Long Sutton has a tower and spire of almost 
unique value as a perfect and unaltered example of an Early 
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English design, all of one date. In Holbeach we have another 
magnificent example of a church all of one design, and ap- 
proximately of one date and style, the flowing Decorated ot 
the middle of the fourteenth century. The spire is a fine 
one, but its proportions are not equal to those of some of its 
neighbours. We may instance Moulton, where the tower and 
spire, of Early Perpendicular date and ‘d’um seul jet, may be 
said to be almost faultless. The broach spires at Ewerby and 
St. Mary’s, Stamford, of Early Decorated date, are among 
the very best examples of their kind in England. But space 
would fail us even barely to catalogue the wonderful succes- 
sion of spires of all periods from Early English to Perpen- 
dicular which are the glory of the county. The exquisitely 
proportioned tower and spire recently added to the new 
Church of St. Swithin’s at Lincoln, the gift of one of the 
leading manufacturers of the city and the work of a native 
architect, affords a happy proof that the power of design is 
still flourishing in its old field. 

Of towers as distinct from spires there is an abundance 
of good examples, though none which call for special remark, 
with the exception of the ‘ Broad Tower’ of Lincoln Minster, 
and the far-famed ‘ Boston Stump,’ which, as the Handbook 
says, stand ‘head and shoulders above any other Central and 
Western towers in England. The latter of these, with its 
lovely open-work octagonal lantern, copied not unsuccessfully 
in St. Dunstan’s in Fleet Street, rises to the height of 288 
feet, a little above Grantham spire and Lincoln central tower. 
Boston belongs to the ‘parts of Holland,’ and its glorious 
church, one of the finest examples of flowing Decorated in 
the kingdom, is typical of a district where each successive 
church is of a size and beauty rarely to be found in isolated 
specimens elsewhere. The series between Spalding—itself a 
noble building—and Sutton Bridge, embracing Pinchbeck, 
Weston, Moulton, Whaplode, Holbeach, Fleet, Gedney, Long 
Sutton, Lutton, and Tydd St. Mary, cannot be rivalled any- 
where in England. Sleaford and the group of churches around 
it, almost every church rejoicing in a spire of exquisite pro- 
portions, in the Kesteven division, will also amply repay a 
lengthened visit. 

Rich as Lincolnshire once was in monastic foundations— 
there were upwards of a hundred in the county—the 
architectural remains of them are very scanty. The only 
relics of any magnitude are the splendid gate-house of 
Thornton Abbey and a fragment of its once lovely Decorated 
octagonal chapter-house ; the western tower and sculptured 
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front and north aisle and Norman western lantern arch of the 
great Benedictine house of Crowland ; one side of the Early 
English refectory, with the reading-pulpit, at Tupholme ; a 
tall corner-wall of the south transept at Kirkstead ; the un- 
covered sites and foundations at Louth Park, Revesby, 
Vaudey, and Haverholm; the roofless chapel of Monks Abbey 
at Lincoln, formerly a cell of St. Mary’s Abbey at York, and 
afew more. The havoc made by Thomas Cromwell and his 
ministers has been indeed a sweeping one. Of the houses of 
the Gilbertines which arose in this country, the only monastic 
order which had its origin in England, there are hardly any 
remains. A portion of the church at Sempringham is all that 
is left of the mother-house founded there. 

Turning from monastic to military architecture, we trace 
the same general destruction. The castles have almost entirely 
disappeared. - The only one of any extent still standing is the 
Conqueror’s great stronghold at Lincoln, with its Edwardian 
additions, eloquent of not a few great historical events—espe- 
cially the great battle fought beneath its walls in 1141, in 
which Stephen was taken prisoner by the forces of the 
Empress Maud under Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and that of 
the ‘Fair of Lincoln’ in 1217 between the troops of the 
Dauphin and those of William Marshal, which determined 
whether England was to become a fief of the Crown of 
France or be ruled by her hereditary sovereign—which owes 
its preservation to having been utilized for the purposes of a 
prison and assize court. The fine brick tower of Tattershall, 
begun by Ralph Lord Cromwell, treasurer to Henry VL, in 
1440, and probably never completely finished, contends with 
Herstmonceaux Castle in Sussex, erected about the same 
time, for the first place among the examples of medieval 
brickwork in England. Somerton Castle, near Navenby, 
built in 1281 by the mighty Antony Beke, Bishop of 
Durham, King of Man, and Patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
presented by him to Edward III., retains some of its drum 
towers, one curiously vaulted from a central pillar. It is a 
place of some historical interest, as having been the scene of 
the imprisonment of King John of France after the battle of 
Poictiers, from August 1359 to March 1360. The accounts of 
the royal expenses during his incarceration, published by the 
Duc d’Aumale, have been made the subject of an interesting 
memoir by the Bishop of Nottingham. Their details are 
very curious. There are some small remains of the castle at 
Stamford, and one shattered tower of Bishop Alexander’s 
castle at Sleaford ; but of the once extensive castles at Boling- 
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broke, Bourne, Bytham, Kinnard at Owston, &c., little more 
than grass-grown mounds and banks are to be seen. 

From the churches and castles of Lincolnshire, passing 
over its civil history, we will now turn to its ecclesiastical 
annals, which naturally claim a leading place in our pages. 
Of the existence of a Romano-British Church in Lincolnshire 
we have no certain evidence. Indeed, the British Church 
generally was a Church of limited extent, and apparently of 
narrow means. It seems to have been confined to Roman 
settlements, to which it may have been introduced by officers 
or soldiers converted to Christianity, or members of families 
already Christianized, and not to have included the whole 
even of these. That so important a colony as ‘ Lindum’ may 
have had a Christian Church planted within its walls is cer- 
tainly possible, if not probable ; but the evidence for its exist- 
ence is very precarious. It is no more than this. One of the 
three bishops from Britain who attended the Council of Arles 
in 314 A.D. appears in the Conciliar lists as ‘ Adelphius de 
civitate colonia Londinensium.’ As another of the three is 
described as ‘ Restitutus of London’—Eborius of York was 
the third—it may be regarded as certain that ‘ Londinensium’ 
is a corruption of some other local name. Various sugges- 
tions have been made—‘ Camulodensium’ (Colchester) or 
‘ Legionensium ’ (Caerleon). Dr. Bright was at first inclined 
to accept this latter identification ; but in the second edition 
of his ‘ Lectures’ he remarks that ‘ Lindum’ was a colony,! 
and that, ‘as far as we know,’ Caerleon was not, and that 
though Lincoln is rather suspiciously near York to have been 
the seat of a second bishopric, yet, ‘on the whole, the reasons 
for the Lincoln claim would appear to preponderate.’? 

However this may have been, there is absolutely no other 
evidence of a Christian Church in Lincolnshire in Roman times. 
Some cruciform devices on a mosaic pavement at Horkstow, in 
the north of the county, near the Humber, have been adduced; 
but these mosaics are, in the late Mr. Haddan’s words,’ ‘ Pagan 
far more than Christian,’ and beyond these not a single stone, 
inscription, or coin of Roman date has been found in Lin- 
colnshire bearing any trace of the Christian Faith. 

The preaching of Paulinus, c. 627 A.D., gives the earliest 
certain date for the introduction of the Christian Faith into 
Lincolnshire, In Paulinus the county may gratefully recog- 


1 For this we have the authority of the Ravenna chorographer. 

2 Bright, Chapters of Early English Church History, pp. 9-10, Second 
Edition, 1888. 

8’ Haddan, Remains, p. 232. 
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nize its first known evangelist. Not content with proclaiming 
the Faith to the heathen of Yorkshire, his own special field,. 
this true example of a missionary bishop, regarding, like 
John Wesley, ‘the whole world as his parish, crossed the 
Humber and made the way of salvation known to the men 
of Lindsey. He preached, as Bede tells us,' in the old Roman 
hill-town of Lindum, and that so effectually that, ‘the Lord 
opening His heart to attend to the words spoken by Him,’ its 
reeve, Bleecca by name—‘ the pale-faced one ’—became a con- 
vert, and was baptized with all his family, and, proving his faith 
by his works, built ‘a stone church of noble workmanship’ (it 
must be remembered that churches at that epoch were com- 
monly of wood and clay, mere huts of ‘wattle and daub’), 
the roofless ruins of which, the building having probably been 
burnt in some heathen inroad, were still standing in Bede’s 
day, and proved their sacred character by many reputed 
miraculous cures. It was in this newly-built church, probably 
represented by that of St. Paul-in-the-Bail—a corrupt form 
of St. Paulinus (churches being then named after their founders, 
and not placed under any special invocation), which has 
parallels in Wales and Cornwall and Brittany—that the fifth 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Honorius, was ‘ consecrated by the 
sole ministry of the first of a new line of bishops’—not yet 
archbishops—‘ at York.’? 

This was not the only occasion on which Paulinus visited 
Lincolnshire as a missionary. Accompanied by his royal 
convert, Edwin of Northumbria, we find him on the banks ot 
the Trent declaring the way of salvation to the crowds which 
gathered round him, and baptizing them in its waters. Bede 
describes the scene as it had been reported to him by one 
who had heard it from an aged man who had received 
baptism from Paulinus on that occasion ‘at noonday,’ and in 
a few vivid touches, adopted by Wordsworth, sets the great 
Italian missionary bishop before us :— 


‘Of shoulders curved and stature tall, 
Black hair and vivid eye, and meagre cheek, 
His prominent feature like an eagle’s beak. 
A man whose aspect doth at once appal 
And strike with reverence.’ * 


The place of this multitudinous admission to the Christian 
fold was near ‘ Tiovulfingceaster,’ ze. the stronghold of the 
clan of Tiovulf. This has been conjecturally identified with 


1 Beda, H. £. ii. 16. ? Bright, w.s., p. 128. 
3 Wordsworth, Ecclestastical Sketches. ‘* Paulinus.’ 
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Torksey, which, though now sunk to a small village, was a 
populous town when the Domesday Survey was taken, or with 
still less probability with Southwell, which is at some distance 
from the Trent, or by the late Mr. J. R. Green with Farndon, 
near Newark, but more recently, with far greater show of 
reason, by Mr. James Parker, with Littleborough, the Roman 
Segelocum, where the Roman road from Lincoln to Don- 
caster, and so on to York, crosses the river.! 

The next great name connected with the Church history 
of Lincolnshire is that of St. Chad. - Lindsey, as the border- 
land between Northumbria and Mercia, owed a fluctuating poli- 
tical allegiance sometimes to the one, sometimes to the other 
kingdom, according as its fortunes were in the ascendant, 
From the days of the Irish missionary Diuma, the first bishop 
of the Mercian province, who died 658 A.D., until the huge 
episcopate, originally embracing nineteen counties, was broken 
up into separate dioceses, any episcopal superintendence 
Lindsey enjoyed was given by Diuma and his successors. Of 
these St. Chad was the last. Of his work in Lindsey we un- 
happily know nothing. All that is recorded of him in connexion 
with Lincolnshire is that one of his missionary centres was at 
a place called ‘ad Barve,’? or ‘at the Grove,’ where his royal 
patron, Wulfhere, king of Mercia, had given him fifty hides 
of land for the endowment of his bishopric, and where he had 
erected a monastery, where in Bede’s day some traces of the 
regular monastic life instituted by him—‘ instituta ab ipso regu- 
laris vite vestigia ’*—were still existing. On St. Chad’s death 
in 672 A.D. Archbishop Theodore appointed as his successor 
‘Chad’s former deacon, Winfrid, described by Bede as ‘a good 
and modest man—‘ virum bonum et modestum ’4—abbot of his 
monastery ‘ad Barve.’ For some act of disobedience, the 
exact nature of which is not recorded, Winfrid was deposed 
by Theodore® the next year at the Council of Hertford. 
Glad, perhaps, to be relieved of the heavy responsibilities of 
the episcopate, he offered no resistance to the decree of his 
somewhat imperious metropolitan, and meekly retired to his 

1 Mr. Parker’s identification is accepted by Dr. Bright in his Second 
Edition (p. 127, 2.7), who points out that Segelocum, being a station 


between Lindum and Danum, Paulinus, coming to or returning from 
Lindum, would naturally cross the Trent there. Torksey was not on that 
road. 
2 Identified by some authorities with Barton, or with Bardney, but 
more probably Barrow-on-Humber. 

3 Beda, HV. £. lib. iv. c. 3. * Tbid. 

5 ‘Offensus per meritum cujusdam inobedientiz, zdzd. c.6. Smith, in 
his notes to Bede, suggests that this may have been a refusal, like that 
of Wilfrid, to allow his diocese to be divided. 
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old home at ‘ Barve,’ where he ended his days ‘in all holy 
conversation.’ 

Another name belonging to the same connexion, that of 
St. Higbald, has stamped itself too permanently on the 
county to be altogether omitted. Our knowledge of him is the 
slightest—little more than that he was the abbot of a religious 
community somewhere in Lindsey—‘a man,’ according to 
Bede, ‘ of the greatest holiness and continence ’—that he was 
the tutor of Swidbert the companion of Willibrod in his mis- 
sion to the Frisians, and the friend of Egbert the Irish monk, 
the organiser of that enterprise. The dedication of the church 
at Hibaldstow—the name of which points to its having been 
the residence and chief mission station of St. Higbald—as 
well as of those at Manton and Scawby, close by, and that of 
Ashby-de-la-Launde, further south, are a record of the lasting 
influences of the missionary work of this otherwise almost 
unknown monk in the district. 

Bardney, in the valley of the Witham, ten miles below 
Lincoln, is another of the early Christian centres of Lindsey. 
This once mighty monastery ‘ monasterium nobile,’ of which 
only the moated site remains, affords a striking example of 
the violent revulsion of religious feeling common in those early 
ages. If not actually founded by Ethelred, king of the Mer- 
cians, the son of the fierce old heathen Penda’—‘ flagellum 
Dei et Ecclesiz ’ (it was probably anterior to his time in its 
first beginnings), it certainly enjoyed his royal favour in the 
highest degree ; and in his later years, like so many members 
of his family, and of the Merovingian dynasty on the other 
side of the Channel—‘ out of the eater coming meat ’"—he was 
there ‘shorn a monk,’ and died 716 A.D., as abbot of the 
house. Bardney obtained great celebrity as the resting-place 
of the bones of Oswald, the young king of Northumbria,' ‘ the 
very ideal of a royal Christian hero,’ as Montalembert calls him, 
who had fallen in battle with Penda on the fatal day of Maser- 
field, after which—apparent discomfiture being the precursor of 
triumph—the cause of Christ’s Church seemed only to rise again 
with greater strength and glory. Strange to say, not Ethelred 
alone, but also Penda’s eight children, three following him suc- 
cessively on the Mercian throne, became intrepid champions 
of the faith their father sought to destroy. Ostryth, Oswald’s 
niece, was Ethelred’s queen, and she desired that her sainted 
uncle’s mutilated body should find a home at Bardney. The 


1 The relics of St. Oswald were subsequently transferred to the 
religious bearing his name at Gloucester ; only two or three small bones 
remained at Bardney. 
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narrow jealousy of the Mercian monks, which— although they 
knew him to be a saint’'—closed the gates of their house 
against a Northumbrian king who had sought to subjugate. 
their land, was overcome, according to Bede’s narrative, by a 
pillar of fire reaching heavenward from the wain which carried 
the sacred deposit, seen almost through the whole of Lindsey, 
The next morning the relics were gladly received by the 
brethren to the glory and enrichment of their house, the very 
dust of which, and the water which washed its floor, becoming 
endowed with miraculous virtues.2, Over Oswald’s shrine was 
hung the purple and gold banner which had waved over his head 
on the battlefield as he breathed his last prayer for the souls of 
his soldiers falling around him, which, in Bede’s days, had be- 
come proverbial.? A few years later Bardney was the scene 
of the meeting of the truly great though impracticable Wilfrid 
—the star in whom ‘the most brilliant period of our ancient 
ecclesiastical history ’* so worthily set—on his triumphant re- 
turn from his second visit to Rome in 704, and Ethelred, now 
abbot of the house which he and his murdered wife had so 
‘ greatly loved, honoured, and adorned.’ The two old men, 
we are told by Eddi, embraced and wept for joy, Ethelred 
prostrating himself before the papal rescript, which was to meet 
with a different reception from Wilfrid’s sovereign, Aldfred of 
Northumbria. Destroyed by the pagan Danes in 870, the 
monks being slaughtered and the buildings burnt, Bardney 
was refounded by Bishop Remigius and Gilbert of Gaunt soon 
after the Conquest, and more than three centuries afterwards, 
August 21, 1406, received a visit from Henry IV., who not 
improbably, when on his way to Leicester from Lynn, whence 
he had despatched his daughter Philippa to join her be- 
trothed husband Eric, king of Denmark, had taken the oppor- 
tunity of visiting his birthplace, Bolingbroke Castle, and 
showing it to his young sons Thomas (Duke of Clarence) and 
Humphrey (the ‘Good Duke’ of Gloucester), then lads of 
eighteen and sixteen, who accompanied him. The king arrived 
on a Saturday, attended Mass in the Abbey Church, and fol- 
lowed the procession round the cloister on Sunday morning ; 
spent the afternoon in a conference with the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, Philip of Repton, and in looking over the books in the 
convent library ‘quamdiu volebat et placebat,’ and left on 
Monday morning. 

' Bede, H. £. iii. 11, ‘ etsi sanctum eum noverant.’ 

* Bede, %.5. 

8 “Unde dicunt in proverbio, “ Deus miserere animabus dixit Osuald 
cadens in terram,”’ Bede, iii. 12. 

* Bright, 2.5. p. 442. 
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We return to the earlier times, to which as the least fami- 
liar, and in some respects the most interesting—a romance 
hangs about all beginnings—we need little apology for de- 
voting so much of our space. The busy port of Boston (St. 
Botulf’s town), at the mouth of the Witham, which has grown 
up round the solitary cell planted in the midst of the dreary 
marshes, according to the spirit of the age, because of its 
remoteness from human habitations, preserves the name of 
one of the earliest of the Christianizers of South Lincoln- 
shire, Botulf the Englishman, who, with his brother Adulf, 
afterwards, it is said, Bishop of Utrecht, crossed the sea to 
Germany, and, having been there instructed in the faith, re- 
paired to France, where he learnt the Benedictine rule. Re- 
turning to his native land, he was honourably received by 
King Ethelmund, whose sisters had been under his protection 
in France, and received as a gift the place then known as 
Icanhoe— the ‘hill of oxen’—where a religious house sprang 
up on the model he had learnt abroad, in which he was visited 
c.670 by Ceolfrid, afterwards Abbot of Jarrow, then seeking 
to perfect his knowledge of monastic discipline, attracted 
thither by the fame of Botulf’s learning and piety. 

We cannot omit all mention of the mighty monastery of 
Crowland which rose round the hermitage of the royal youth 
Guthlac (that typical example of ‘a strange and intensely me- 
dizval saintship ’),! plunging himself in his all-mastering desire 
to serve God more perfectly than contiguity with the world in 
any form would allow, into the deepest recesses of the trackless 
fens, where the sluggish waters of the Welland and the Nen 
soaked their way to the sea, doing battle with fancied evil spirits, 
the creation of the delirium of marsh fever and an unnatural life 
of harshest austerity, till nature gave way, at the comparatively 
early age of forty-seven A.D. 714. But Crowland, though geo- 
graphically in Lincolnshire, belongs so much more truly to 
the fen-land of Cambridgeshire and Northamptonshire, that 
even if our space allowed us to enter on its history, we should 
feel it wiser to pass it over. 

We now pass from.-the early monastic history of Lincoln- 
shire, ze. in truth the history of its evangelization, to its early 
diocesan history. When the early Christian colonies were 
fused together into one organized body, the medizval dio- 
cese of Lincoln represented two ancient English sees, both 
within the limits of the kingdom of Mercia, and its bishop 
two distinct episcopal lines, each dating from the seventh 
century. As we have already seen, the first episcopal head of 

' Bright, zs. p. 395. 
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the Lindisfari was the missionary bishop of Mercia, whose 
bishop’s stool was in St. Chad’s time planted at Lichfield. 
About 678 A.D. the great organizing mind of Theodore—who 
may with more justice than Augustine be called the founder 
of the Church in England—keenly alive to the evils re- 
sulting from dioceses too extensive for the personal over- 
sight of their bishop, among other similar partitions, divided 
the huge Mercian diocese into five, two of which were those 
of Lindsey and of Leicester. TEadhed was sent from North- 
umbria to be the first bishop of Lindsey, then under North- 
umbrian rule. The following year, the province having been 
recovered by Ethelred of Mercia, Eadhed sought safety in 
flight, and became Bishop of Ripon, and Ethelwin, of noble 
Anglian blood, who had received his theological education in 
Ireland, succeeded him, having his see at Sidnacester or ‘ Syd- 
densis civitas.’ This is commonly identified, though, it must 
be acknowledged, on inconclusive evidence, with the now 
miserable village of Stow, between Gainsborough and Lin- 
coln, where the stately cruciform church, of cathedral-like 
proportions, exhibiting in its tower arches and transept walls 
the remains of so-called ‘Saxon’ building reddened by the 
fire of the marauding Danes, bears witness to an eccle- 
siastical status of very early date, and more than ordinary 
dignity. Ethelwin ruled the Church of Lindsey for five-and- 
twenty years with much celebrity,' and was succeeded 706 
A.D. by Eadgar. The line of bishops continued to the Danish 
Conquest, after which we lose sight of it till about 870 A.D, 
from which time onwards for nearly a century the scanty, 
down-trodden remnant of the Church in Lindsey was sub- 
ject to the see of the Middle Angles of Mercia. This, the 
second of the two sees mentioned above, was placed 680 
A.D. at Leicester, where, with occasional breaks, the line of 
bishops continued to about 870 A.D., when the growing pres- 
sure of the Danes behind them drove them to Dorchester-on- 
Thames, where, more than two centuries before, Birinus, the 
apostle of Wessex, had set up his throne. There, on the 
extremest edge of their diocese, only separated by the Thames 
from that of the prelates of Sherborne, afterwards of Sarum, 
the bishops exercised their sway till the general removal of 
bishops’ sees from unwalled villages to fortified towns, which 
took effect soon after the Conquest. 

The first Norman bishop, Rémy, or Remigius, the almoner 

1 Bede, ws. iii. 27. ‘Qui (Ediluinus) Hiberniam gratia legendi adiit 
et bene instructus patriam rediit, atque episcopus in provincia Lindissi 
factus multo ecclesiam tempore nobilissime rexit.’ See also iv. 12. 
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of Fécamp, made the transfer and inaugurated the line of 
bishops taking their title from the old Roman city of ‘ Lin- 
dum Colonia,’ the modern Lincoln, or, as the French called 
it, unable ‘to frame to pronounce it right,’ ‘ Nicole,’ which, 
though with gradually lessened jurisdiction, has continued 
as one of the leading English sees to the present day. 
Of the history of the see and its bishops we must content 
ourselves with the briefest sketch. Remigius, the little dark- 
complexioned, active organizer and indefatigable personal 
administrator of the vast see, then extending from the 
Humber to the Thames, and including in whole or in part 
ten counties—Lincoln, Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, and 
Hertford—the first builder of the world-famous Minster on the 
‘sovereign hill’ of Lincoln, ‘strong as the place is strong, and 
fair as the place is fair,’ was succeeded by the jovial Robert 
Bloet, far more a man of the world than a churchman, easy in 
his dealings with others, and not over-strict in his dealings with 
himself ; bursting into tears as he sat at table by the side of 
Henry of Huntingdon, because the sovereign’s exactions had 
forced him to adopt less magnificent liveries for his attendants ; 
in whose days the see received its first diminution in the ab- 
straction of Cambridgeshire to form the diocese of Ely. When 
riding with Henry I. in the park at Woodstock he was seized 
with apoplexy, and with the agonising cry,‘O my Lord King! 
Idie!’ he was carried into the royal lodge, and there breathed 
his last. He was followed by Alexander ‘the Magnificent,’ the 
nephew of the mighty Roger of Salisbury, and, like his uncle, 
far more of the great temporal potentate than of the shepherd 
of souls, the builder of castles more than of churches or monas- 
teries. We pass on, omitting some less famous names, to the 
sainted Hugh of Avalon, the ‘holy and humble man of heart,’ 
who by his dauntless courage and ready tact was able to tame 
the fiercest blood of three successive Plantagenets, and to 
secure their reverence and their love, and to win the venera- 
tion of a rude, licentious age, by his unselfish devotion to God’s 
glory and the good of man. After two protracted vacancies, 
when the episcopal revenues were diverted to the royal coffers, 
and the short episcopate of William of Blois, we come to 
the second Hugh, him of Wells, the completer of the rebuilding 
of the cathedral begun by his namesake, the elder brother 
of Jocelin who at the same time was rebuilding his cathedral at 
Wells, who boldly withstood John’s mandates and contentedly 
suffered exile and confiscation of goods, and submitted to all 
the miseries of the interdict, rather than seek consecration 
M 2 
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from an uncanonically appointed primate; the originator in 
England of ‘vicarages,’ by which an adequate maintenance 
was secured for the priest who had the cure of souls in 
parishes the tithes of which were ‘appropriated’ to monastic 
bodies. Hugh of Wells was succeeded by Robert Grosseteste, 
of whom he had been the discerning patron and affectionate 
friend. Grosseteste may be regarded as one of the chief 
glories of the see of Lincoln, as the greatest philosopher, 
scholar, and theologian of the medizval Church, not in England 
only, but in the whole of Europe, the most zealous reformer 
of the abuses of his age, the Protestant of the thirteenth 
century, dauntlessly refusing to instal an Italian boy whom 
the Pope, his uncle, had nominated to a canonry in his 
cathedral, and denouncing his act as a sin approaching that 
of Lucifer and of Antichrist ; in the words of Matthew Paris, 
‘the open opponent of the Pope and the King, the maul and 
despiser of the Romans, the instructor of the clergy, the 
support of scholars, the people’s preacher, persecutor only of 
the incontinent.’! 

With Grosseteste the period of great prelates closes. The 
roll of his successors through the next two centuries anda 
half does not offer many names on which the Lincoln chroni- 
cler can rest with much pride. Some were royal officials; 
some diplomatists and ambassadors, whose distinction was 
gained rather in State affairs than in those of the Church: 
others raised from the deanery to the episcopate, quiet men ful- 
filling their duties with average fidelity, but, except in John of 
Dalderby’s case, without any singular devotion ; some, bitter 
persecutors of the Lollards, and that with all the more keen- 
ness if, like Philip of Repton, they had once been favourers of 
their doctrines, and felt with bitter self-reproach that ambi- 
tion and selfishness had diverted them from the better path. 
We may pause with pleasure on William of Alnwick, the 
spiritual adviser of Gray’s ‘murdered saint, Henry VL., and 
his counsellor in his royal foundations at Eton and Cam- 
bridge, and we may mention John Russell, the tutor of the 
hapless children of Edward V., and chancellor to their mur- 
derous uncle ; the wise and learned Smith, the founder of 
Brasenose College, whose shattered memorial slab, robbed of 
its brasses by Puritan greed, is waiting restoration at the 
hands of the inheritors of his bounty ; Wolsey, consecrated to 
the see in March 1514, and promoted to York before the 
close of the year; Longland, Henry VIII.’s confessor, who 
sought to rouse Wolsey’s flagging zeal against the doctrines 


' Matt. Par. Chron. Maj. v. 407. 
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of Luther, and hotly persecuted the Sacramentaries of his 
own diocese, and, just outliving his royal master, bequeathed 
his heart to be buried in the still unfinished chantry where 
the destined masses were never to be sung; Holbeach, the 
learned and ardent supporter of Cranmer in his disastrous 
‘down-grade’ course, whose name is blurred with lasting re- 
proach for the pliancy with which he allowed his see to be 
plundered by the base men who used the name of pure religion 
as a stalking-horse for their own avarice, leaving that which 
was one of the richest bishoprics one of the poorest. 

The Elizabethan bishops, all, we are told, ‘worthy and 
learned men,’ did not add much lustre to the see. Nicholas Bull- 
ingham, the first of the series, a gentle and lovable man, was 
the chief canonist of the time, and proved of no little service 
to Archbishop Parker in making what is termed in somewhat 
misleading language the ‘ Reformation settlement.’ His suc- 
cessor, Thomas Cooper, who is said to have owed his preferment 
to Queen Elizabeth's appreciation of his Latin Dictionary, a 
man ‘ famous for learning and sanctity of life,’ soon passed on 
to Winchester, as did his successor, the inconspicuous William 
Wickham. Chaderton, who followed, translated from Chester, 
where he had been chiefly conspicuous for harrying Popish 
recusants, was a man of learning, having been president of 
Queen’s College and successively Lady Margaret and Regius 
Professor of Divinity. To the first of James I.’s bishops, 
William Barlow, we are indebted for the fullest account we have 
of the Hampton Court Conference, the fairness of which, how- 
ever, has been impugned as having, in Fuller’s words, ‘set a 
blunt edge on his adversaries’ weapons, and a sharp one on 
his own.’ He was also one of the revisers who gave us our 
Authorized Version of the Bible, being one of the company to 
whom the Apostolical Epistles were entrusted. His successor, 
Richard Neile, stands badly in the page of history for the 
gross subserviency by which, to quote Dean Stanley,’ he 
succeeded in climbing ‘ the longest ladder of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments recorded in our annals, beginning at Rochester and 
ending at York, taking Lichfield, Lincoln, Durham, and Win- 
chester as successive steps to his ascent. But it isto him that 
the Church owes the introduction of Laud tothe royal favour, 
whose powers he was the first to discern, and of whom he 
continued, in Heylyn’s words, ‘the constant and unmovable 
friend.’ His successor in the see was George Mountaigne, who 
with equal subserviency climbed a nearly equally long ladder, 
tising from Lincoln through London and Durham to the 


1 Memorials of Westminster Abbey, p. 424. 
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archiepiscopal throne at York, stigmatized by Heylyn as ‘a 
man inactive and addicted to voluptuousness, loving his ease 
too well to disturb himself in the concernments of the Church,’ ! 
He was followed by the able but not over-scrupulous Lord- 
keeper Williams, dean of Westminster, who, by his unscru- 
pulous acceptance of Church preferments, was wittily said 
by Heylyn to be ‘a perfect diocese in himself, being bishop, 
dean, residentiary, and parson, and all these at one,’ and who, 
like his two predecessors, ended his career as archbishop of 
York. The decision given by him in the well-known ‘ Gran- 
tham Controversy’ in 1627, about the placing of the Lord’s 
Table, was an unhappy compromise, and, like most compro- 
mises, satisfied neither party. He ruled, supporting his verdict 
with learning and acuteness in his anonymous Holy Table, 
Name and Thing, that the table should ordinarily stand at the 
east end of the chancel, but when required for use should be 
moved down, but that when at the east end it should stand 
tablewise with its ends east and west, and not altarwise along 
the wall. After the Restoration the episcopal roll is illustrated 
by the great name of Robert Sanderson, the greatest of 
Christian casuists that the English Church has produced, of 
whom Charles I. used to say, ‘When I go to hear Dr. San- 
derson preach I take my conscience with me. He was in- 
cumbent of Boothby Pagnell, near Grantham, for more than 
forty years, retaining his cure, though much harassed, all 
through the Protectorate, and escaping the penalty for reading 
the Liturgy by repeating the prayers from memory. But well 
deserved as the honour of the episcopate was, he was too ad- 
vanced in years to fulfil its duties with efficiency, and in little 
more than two years he dropped into the grave, and was suc- 
ceeded by another of the sufferers for the Church’s cause, the 
excellent William Fuller, the honoured friend of Evelyn and 
the leading Churchmen of that day. The next occupant of the 
see was the notorious trimmer, the immensely learned Thomas 
Barlow, who by adroit conformity succeeded in retaining his 
university and Church preferments all through the changes of 
the Protectorate, the Restoration, and the Revolution, and 
though one of the most vehement opponents of the Church of 
Rome when it was popular to assail her teaching, was one of the 
first to declare his loyalty in effusive terms on the accession 
of James II., and even meanly to draw up an address thanking 
him for allowing the clergy of the Church of England the free 
exercise of their religion and the enjoyment of their benefices. 
Having carefully avoided compromising himself on the issue of 


1 Heylyn, Life of Laud, p. 174. 
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the famous ‘ Declaration, he was equally ready to vote that 
James had abdicated and calmly took the oaths to his suc- 
cessors. Keeping himself close at his Huntingdonshire palace, 
never visiting his cathedral city, and scarcely ever seen in any 
part of his vast diocese, he was contemptuously termed ‘the 
Bishop of Bugden.’ With all his vast and multifarious learning 
and undoubted skill as a casuist, there is hardly any bishop of 
whom the see of Lincoln has less reason to be proud than 
Thomas Barlow. 

The bishops of Lincoln in the eighteenth century have 
been divided into men of eminence who were mere birds 
of passage, and men of inferior parts who settled down as 
home-birds. To the former class belong Barlow’s imme- 
diate successor, Tenison, ‘that dull man,’ as James II. termed 
him, more honoured, according to Calamy, by the Dissenters 
than by Churchmen, who owed his premotion to the archi- 
episcopate to the prominent part taken by him in the Romish 
controversy ; his far greater successor at Canterbury, Wake, 
whose earnest though unsuccessful labours for unity and 
comprehension, as well with the Nonconformists at home and 
the Protestant communities abroad as with the theologians of 
the Sorbonne fretting under the denunciations of the Bull 
‘Unigenitus,’ claim for him a high place among the leaders of 
the English National Church ; and the erudite Gibson, whose 
Codex is still the chief authority on the constitutional rights, 
position, and privileges of the English clergy, who succeeded 
Tenison at Lincoln, and might have succeeded him at Can- 
terbury, the chief duties of which see he discharged in his de- 
clining years, and to which he was considered ‘heir apparent,’ 
had not the conscientious apprehension that his health would 
not allow him to fulfil the duties of the primacy adequately 
caused him to decline the tempting elevation. 

The Georgian prelates need not detain us long. They 
were, generally speaking, in common with the bishops of the 
time, men with some pretensions to learning, estimable enough 
in their private’ capacity, climbing to the throne rather by 
political services than by theology or piety, who fulfilled their 
functions with regularity and decorum, but seldom rose above 
the low standard then, with a few brilliant exceptions, un- 
happily prevailing in the English Church. Reynolds, mentioned 
by Doddridge as ‘a valuable person, was succeeded by John 
Thomas, one of the three of the same name who were bishops 
at the same time, described as a man of much humour and 
facetiousness, but too fond of the society of people of rank, 
and sadly forgetful of his promises. The next bishop, John 
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Green, at one time Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
who ascended from the decanal stall at Lincoln to the epi- 
scopal throne, was a dignified and kindly prelate, but indolent 
and supine, of whose ‘kindness and candour’ the Evangelical 
leader, John Newton, who was ordained by him, spoke warmly. 
The chief qualification of Thurlow, who halted at Lincoln on 
his road to Durham, was his being brother to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Pretyman, or Tomline,as he became afterwards, Pitt’s 
tutor at Pembroke College, Cambridge, was a man of very 
considerable parts. He was Senior Wrangler of his year, and 
his writings, of which his Refutation of Calvinism is the best 
known, display much learning and argumentative power. But 
he was notorious for unblushing nepotism, and his haughty 
manners rendered him far from popular among his clergy. 
We may thank George III. for his happy promptitude in 
making the personal offer of the primacy to Manners Sutton, 
by which Pitt’s intention of raising Pretyman to the arch- 
bishopric were forestalled. The aristocratic Pelham succeeded 
to a sorely impoverished see, the orange having been sucked 
nearly dry before Pretyman passed to the more lucrative see 
of Winchester. 

The bishops who close the register stand too near our own 
time to allow us to speak of them as we should desire and as 
they deserve. But when we call to mind the sts sapientia of 
Bishop Kaye, united with statesmanlike powers which would 
have found suitable exercise in a still higher place in the 
Church, and with gifts of rule and organization employed 
with a quiet energy felt for good in every part of his still 
undivided diocese ; the practical wisdom of Bishop Jackson, 
who, taking up the work in the same spirit brought to it 
long parochial experience, and conferred solidity and strength 
to all its institutions, especially those connected with the 
educational work of the diocese ; the multifarious gifts of the 
justly venerated Bishop Wordsworth, the great scholar, almost 
unrivalled in his generation, the wide and accurate patristic 
student, the learned and fearless commentator on the whole 
volume of the Bible, who by his vigorous administration of 
his diocese on strictly Church lines, but with entire freedom 
from narrowness in the resuscitation of the suffragan episco- 
pate, and of the diocesan synod, and the inauguration of the 
diocesan conference—to omit many more claims to grateful 
remembrance—conferred lasting benefits on his diocese. We 
may, indeed, pronounce the see of Lincoln to have been 
singularly favoured in the bishops who have in recent years 
been called to rule over it. With how great anxiety, not in 
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the Church at home only, but in the whole Anglican Com- 
munion throughout the world, men’s hearts are at the present 
time turning to Lincoln and the present deeply loved occu- 
pant of the see and how earnest are the prayers that He who 
‘sitteth above the waterfloods ’ and makes ‘the wrath of man 
praise Him’ may overrule coming events for the purification 
and strengthening of His Church, we need not say. 


ArT. VIIIL—THE LETTERS OF KEATS. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. Edited by 
SIDNEY COLVIN. (London, 1891.) 


A VOLUME bearing a title such as this has a double claim on 
our interest as a contribution either to biography or to 
literature. The familiar correspondence of one who holds a 
high place among English poets can hardly fail to throw 
some light on his character and genius, and may deserve 
publication upon these grounds alone. But, as a rule, it is not 
necessary for this purpose that his letters should appear as 
a separate volume by themselves, without biographical setting 
and with only scanty notes. They fall rather into the sphere 
of the biographer, who is expected to examine them and 
extract from them such information as is of value for the 
true comprehension of the mind and the works of his sub- 
ject, leaving on one side all that is unnecessary for this pur- 
pose. Hence the appearance of a volume which contains 
the letters alone of Keats, edited by so well-known a critic 
as Mr. Colvin, and claiming, as the editor’s preface intimates, 
to become the standard edition of his correspondence, leads 
one to look for more than a merely biographical interest in 
its contents. It requires to be judged as a contribution to 
literature as well, and one of the first questions which arises 
in connexion with it is, Does it entitle us to place Keats 
among the great letter-writers as well as among the great 
poets of the English language ? 

There are three of the great writers of English literature 
whose letters form an important part of their work, and who 
cannot be fully judged without some reference to them. These 
are Gray, Cowper, and Lamb. Others have written letters 
which they perhaps themselves desired to be regarded as 
literature, and many have written letters which are interesting 
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from the light which they throw on the character of the writers ; 
but in no case have they won for themselves an assured place 
in the records of English literature. Gray, Cowper,and Lamb 
have done so, though in different styles and for different 
reasons. Gray and Cowper both, indeed, wrote carefully 
finished letters, not so much, perhaps, from any view to sub- 
sequent publication as because it was the fashion of the 
times, and the course of their lives gave them both leisure 
and inclination to put much of their best thought and most 
characteristic writing into their familiar correspondence with 
their friends. But between Gray and Cowper there was a 
strong contrast in character and culture, which renders 
Gray’s letters perhaps the more interesting to the trained 
literary intelligence, and Cowper’s to the mind which delights 
in a simple but fresh and attractive record of a homely life 
and a lovable character. Lamb, on the other hand, is very 
different from both. His letters are certainly not carefully 
finished, neither can there be any question that they were 
written on the spur of the moment and with reference only 
to the correspondent to whom they were directed ; but 
Lamb’s mind was so saturated with literature and literary 
thought, and his wit and humour ran so naturally in the 
channels of familiar intercourse, that his letters are universally 
accepted as an integral part of his contribution to English 
literature, and so forming a fit supplement to the immortal 
Essays of Elia. 

With Keats the case is different. Mr. Colvin does indeed 
say that his ‘ genius makes itself felt in prose-writing almost 
as decisively as in verse, and at their best these letters are 
among the most beautiful in our language ;’ but this judg- 
ment may be partly due to the natural tendency of an editor 
to attach value to everything that in any way exhibits and 
illustrates the genius of a poet whom he admires. Otherwise 
it is difficult to understand such a criticism. The finest 
poems of Keats take rank with the best in the language ; and 
if his prose was equal in merit to his verse he would stand 
with the greatest of English prose-writers, and would have 
achieved a feat at least equal to that of Milton. This we 
cannot think that he has done. The volume of his letters is 
full of interest, and contains occasionally fine passages of 
writing ; but their chief value lies in their expression of his 
aims and aspirations, and as illustrating his character and 
genius. Were they not written by the author of Endymion 
and Hyperion they would command little attention, whereas 
the letters of Gray, Cowper, and Lamb would deserve to be 
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read even though the Elegy in a Churchyard, The Task, and 
the Essays of Elia had never been written. 

Most of the letters in Mr. Colvin’s volume have been 
published before, especially by Lord Houghton and Mr. 
Buxton Forman ; but the copies given by the earlier editors 
were often incomplete, and Mr. Colvin has been able to draw 
from sources unknown or inaccessible to them, and he has 
also devoted much pains to the accurate chronological 
arrangement of the correspondence. Only in one point has 
he given less than his predecessors, and this is in his omission 
of the poet’s letters to Fanny Brawne. His decision to omit 
these from what aspires to be a standard edition of Keats’s 
correspondence is sure to be freely questioned, but for our- 
selves we consider it to be entirely right. How many critics 
would like their own love letters, if they ever wrote any, to 
be inspected by the world, and what right have they to deny 
to a poet the privacy which they would claim for themselves ? 
Literary biographies have, for the most part, their justifica- 
tion solely in the light which they throw on the genius of a 
writer whose works are already the public property of the 
world ; and beyond what is necessary for this purpose they 
have no right to pry into details which only satisfy curiosity 
without conveying one fragment of legitimate edification. It 
is perfectly right that the existence of the consuming passion 
which absorbed Keats’s last years, and wrecked much of his 
work, should be known, and a judicious biographer could 
illustrate this, and at the same time preserve the finest pas- 
sages (from a literary point of view) which these letters con- 
tain, by a careful process of selection. But beyond what is 
necessary for this purpose the public has no right to pry, and 
Mr. Colvin is to be thanked and congratulated for the courage 
which he has shown in refusing to include these letters in his 
present volume. 

The letters of Keats make no claim to formal finish or 
literary polish, though they not unfrequently contain passages 
in which his literary instincts have full play when he dis- 
courses on poetry and kindred subjects. They include play- 
ful notes to his sister Fanny ; running records, often scrappy 
and fragmentary, of his Scotch tour ; long epistles, written up 
from time to time, and giving a nearly continuous history of 
the last years of his life, to his brother George in America ; 
and miscellaneous letters to his friends Brown, Bailey, Rey- 
nolds, Dilke, Haydon, Taylor, and others. In these are in- 
terspersed fragments of verse, giving specimens (generally to 
his brother and sister) of the work which he has lately done. 
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All the poems arising out of the Scotch tour make their 
appearance in this way, and we also find here the first drafts 
of the Ode to Psyche, the Lines on the Mermaid Tavern, and 
others of his published works. The value of these records 
for biographical purposes is of course obvious. But the chief 
value and interest of the letters lies in their continuous illus- 
tration of the character of Keats and the development of his 
genius—a character and a genius which, from the wonderful 
results achieved in so short a time, rank among the most 
interesting of those contained in the records of English lite- 
rature. 

Of the personal character of Keats it may be said at once 
that they give a most favourable impression. An undeveloped 
youth, filled with a passion for literary achievement and con- 
sciousness of poetic capacities, may sometimes say things in the 
privacy of confidential correspondence which would appear 
arrogant and presumptuous in print. Only the most cold- 
blooded and cautious of men keep absolutely to themselves 
the aspirations and the hopes of success which they conceive 
in their happier moments ; and it is not the cold-blooded 
and the cautious who do most in the world of poetry. But 
though there are passages in the private letters of Keats 
which would, if publicly expressed, have provoked the con- 
temptuous indignation of the Quarterly and Blackwood critics 
of his day, and which would occasion some amusement now 
if they had been written by one who had failed to justify 
them by his subsequent work, there is nothing which to us, 
looking back at them in the light of that subsequent work, 
can appear unjustifiable or otherwise than honourable to the 
youth who wrote them. Genius, if it be genius, has a right to 
self-confidence ; it is only if it publishes that self-confidence 
before it has established its claim to be recognized as genius 
that it will encounter the indignation of the critics. This 
(except, perhaps, in a well-known passage of S/eep and Poetry) 
Keats did not do. Nothing could have been more modest, 
and at the same time more just, than the preface with which 
he gave Endymion to the world, although it failed to conciliate 
critics who disliked his political and literary associates and 
were unable to discern the genius latent in that confessedly 
immature work. But it must not be understood that the 
prevailing note of these letters is one of self-assertion. There 
are passages of hope and there are passages of despondency ; 
there are passages of criticism, both of himself and and of 
his contemporaries, which are sometimes just and sometimes 
mistaken ; but on the whole the writer displays a very tem- 
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perate judgment of his own performances, and a perfectly 
justifiable sense of the possibilities within his reach. More- 
over these letters present Keats as a generous-hearted friend 
and a most kind and affectionate brother. His letters to his 
brother and sister are perfect in their tone of genuine affec- 
tion and fullest sympathy for their troubles and difficulties, 
even in the midst of the sufficiently absorbing anxieties 
and preoccupations which surrounded the last few years 
of his life. Impetuous and enthusiastic, he was also most 
considerate and sympathetic ; and if as a schoolboy he in- 
variably fought with his friends, he was also usually a friend 
to those with whom he fought. No one less capable of 
making allowances for the shortcomings of his friends could 
have maintained the affectionate relations which Keats, almost 
without exception, did with Haydon and Leigh Hunt, or have 
avoided taking part with one or the other in the bickerings 
and jealousy which (principally, it must be stated, on the 
part of the painter) so frequently arose between them. The 
testimony of Keats’s friends after his death (excepting only 
certain unjustifiable carpings of Haydon) with one voice 
declared him to be one of the most lovable of men; and his 
letters go far to confirm this eulogy. 

But the personal characteristics of a poet are not our 
primary concern, and indeed as a rule it is more satisfactory 
to investigate as little as possible the private life of those 
whose genius we especially reverence. Genius in undress is 
seldom as attractive as genius with its singing-robes about it 
and speaking with a voice which comes from those higher 
realms to which we have no access save by its aid. If that 
private life will bear the investigation of the modern detective 
without diminution in our reverence for it, we may be thankful 
that it is so, and respect the individual as we respect the same 
character in those who are not endowed with genius ; but if 
otherwise, Dogberry’s advice is the best, that for such kind 
of men the less you meddle or make with them (as regards 
their private affairs), why, the more is for your honesty. Keats 
was a generous friend and an affectionate brother ; but it is 
not for that reason that we study his biography and _ his 
letters. There are many generous friends and affectionate 
brothers in the world ; but there is but one author of Hyperion 
and the Ode to a Nightingale. Therefore it is for the light that 
these letters throw on the poet’s genius that they are most 
to be prized ; and from this point of view they form a most 
excellent and instructive commentary on his published verse. 

John Keats was born in 1795; and for the benefit of the 
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godfathers and godmothers of fucure poets it may be observed 
that he did not find his first name a satisfactory one for the 
line of life which he adopted. ‘’Tis a bad name, and goes 
against a man. If my name had been Edmund I should 
have been more fortunate.’' And, in point of fact, it is not a 
poetic name, as anyone may realize for himself by reading 
the last line of Robert Browning’s Respectability. No doubt 
it may be urged that the second among English poets bore 
the name of John, but who ever dares to speak of Milton with 
the familiarity of a Christian name? Keats was born in 
1795; and in 1821 he died, the author of at least a dozen 
poems which rank among the masterpieces of the English 
language and the inheritor of much unfulfilled renown in 
addition. The performances of precocious geniuses should 
generally be received with suspicion. The premature de- 
velopment exhausts itself, and the later performance is not 
equal to the earlier promise ; and consequently the ‘ might 
have been’ of youthful poets whose life was early cut short, 
such as Chatterton or Kirke White, does not impress us 
greatly. But Keats was no precocious or premature genius, 
On the contrary, though the genius was there, maturity was 
precisely what it lacked. The genius burns through the in- 
experience, the unrestrained judgment, the want of taste, 
which are characteristic of youth, and it is only in his latest 
work that we find the pure ore emerging from the refining 
fire, the froth and superfluity of fermentation clearing away 
from the now almost perfect wine. But possessing as we do 
both the early immature work and the later and more mature 
development, we are in a fair position to examine the charac- 
ter of his youthful poems, and to judge from them something 
of the extent of our loss by his early death. And such a 
study is full of interest for the lover of literature. It presents 
a mind filled to its brim with the genius of poetry, devoted 
to poetry as soon as it became capable of anything, striking 
out almost from the first an independent line of art, and 
working out its own salvation with much labour and through 
much discouragement, but with a strong and assured progress 
to the promised land, of which it did not live to take pos- 
session, although its feet had entered within its borders. 
Keats published three volumes of verse in his lifetime, and 
other poems have been collected since his death, and added to 
the editions of his writings, from his letters and other unpub- 
lished sources. His first volume, published in 1817, contained 
tentative experiments, studies in various styles, familiar epis- 
' Letters, p. 341. 
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tles to his friends, and several sonnets of high excellence, 
including the famous one on Chapman’s Homer. In 1818 
Endymion appeared, in a volume by itself. The third volume 
appeared in 1820, containing the unfinished Hyperion, Lamia, 
Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, the great odes, and four poems 
in the short seven-syllabled metre for which Keats had formed 
an expressed partiality. It is on this volume that his achieved 
reputation must mainly rest. The posthumous poems include 
much merely occasional verse, the outbreaks of the rhyming 
spirit in his letters to his relatives and friends ; but they in- 
clude also La Belle Dame sans Merci, which Mr. Colvin con- 
siders the masterpiece of all Keats’s poems, The Eve of St. 
Mark, the re-cast of Hyperion, the sonnet On the Sea, and 
others which are among the undying inheritances of English 
literature. On this body of work, the smallest of any of the 
English poets of the first class, except Coleridge, has our 
judgment of Keats to be formed. Bava pév, adra poéda. 

The volume of 1817 was a volume of preludes and expe- 
riments, interesting as showing the elements out of which 
Keats’s style and artistic method were developed and the 
literary affinities which he had formed, and valuable as con- 
taining not a few passages worthy of the genius that was in 
him. It contains the declaration of his poetic creed, and 
shows how he intended to break free from the traditions 
which bound the literature of the eighteenth century. No 
doubt it was bold in a youth of twenty-two to address Pope 
and his followers in words like these :— 


‘Ah, dismal-souled ! 
The winds of heaven blew, the ocean rolled 
Its gathering waves—ye felt it not. The blue 
Bared its eternal bosom, and the dew 
Of summer nights collected still to make 
The morning precious : Beauty was awake! 
Why were ye not awake? But ye were dead 
To things ye knew not of,—were closely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile ; so that ye taught a school 
Of dolts to smoothe, inlay, and clip, and fit, 
Till, like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit, 
Their verses tallied. Easy was the task : 
A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 
Of Poesy. Ill-fated, impious race ! 
That blasphemed the bright Lyrist to his face, 
And did not know it,—no, they went about, 
Holding a poor, decrepit standard out, 
Mark’d with most flimsy mottoes, and in large 
The name of one Boileau !’ 
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A declaration such as this gave an easy handle to the 
attacks of Byron and others who still looked to Pope as one 
of the greatest masters of English poetry ; but as a fresh and 
vigorous protest against the mechanical versification of Pope’s 
successors it was, in the main, fully justified, and all that can 
be said against it is that it came rather late. The reaction 
had already set in, and Byron himself, Scott, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge had already made perseverance in the methods 
of Tate and Pye impossible. Keats, however, wished to 
carry out the reaction on somewhat different lines. He did 
not give up the decasyllabic couplet which was the sole in- 
strument of the school of Pope, but proposed to reclaim it 
for the higher imaginative poetry which he conceived them 
to have abandoned, and, by restoring to it something of the 
freedom with which Chaucer and the Elizabethans had used 
it, to make it a fit vehicle for the pursuit of natural beauty 
and truth, which, in common with Wordsworth and his fol- 
lowers, he held to be the true aim of the poetic spirit. Though 
shaded and disfigured by much immaturity, the volume of 
1817 shows most of the essential characteristics of Keats’s 
verse. The love of beauty in all its forms, the delighted 
dwelling upon every manifestation of it in nature or in art, 
the extravagant fancy, not so abundantly superfluous as in 
the longer and more ambitious poem of Axdymton, but not 
yet controlled by the purer imagination which his latest 
works display, the attempt to give distinction to his verse by 
archaic words and imitation of Elizabethan models—all these 
features of his genius show themselves distinctly enough in 
this his earliest volume. Yet he has not given his genius 
full swing as yet. He is imitating and invoking his favourite 
Spenser, modelling his verse on that of his friend Leigh 
Hunt, reading multitudinously with Cowden Clarke, or 
‘thinking on Chatterton’ with George Mathew. But though 
the critics of the day might easily point out almost innume- 
rable defects of expression, it does seem strange that none 
should have detected the earnest and genuine love of beauty 
and poetic enthusiasm displayed in such poems as that begin- 
ning, ‘I stood tiptoe upon a little hill,’ the /duction to a 
Poem, Calidore, Sleep and Poetry, and several of the sonnets. 
The charming series of miniatures drawn from the beauties 
of Nature in the first-narmed poem deserved notice from any 
one whose ideas were not hopelessly bounded by the limits of 
London and its suburbs. 

‘ Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight : 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
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And taper fingers catching at all things, 
To bind them all about with tiny rings. 

Linger awhile upon some bending planks 
That lean against a streamlet’s rushy banks, 
And watch intently Nature’s gentle doings : 
They will be found softer than ringdove’s cooings. 
How silent comes the water round that bend ! 
Not the minutest whisper does it send 
To the o’erhanging sallows: blades of grass 
Slowly across the chequer’d shadows pass. 
Why, you might read two sonnets ere they reach 
To where the hurrying freshnesses aye preach 
A natural sermon o’er their pebbly beds ; 
Where swarms of minnows show their little heads, 
Staying their wavy bodies ’gainst the streams, 
To taste the luxury of sunny beams 
Temper’d with coolness.’ 


A collection of immature and youthful poems cannot 
expect a wide circulation. It is enough if the general public 
will read poets zz esse without requiring that it should also 
discern and appreciate poets zz posse. Therefore it is not 
surprising that Keats’s first volume was a failure, though one 
could wish that it had secured for him a wider recognition 
among professedly literary circles. But the prevailing taste 


ran at the moment in somewhat different channels, and Keats 
had good company in his obscurity, as may be seen from the 
story of the mother of the young Robert Browning procuring 
with difficulty a copy of Shelley’s early poems for her son, and 
bringing home with them the equally unknown 1817 volume 
of Keats, which, she was assured by the publishers, were much 
in the manner of Mr. Shelley. The series of Keats’s letters 
cannot be said really to begin before the publication of this 
first volume, and the few that are of earlier date throw no 
light upon his hopes or views during the composition of these 
early poems. But from the date of the excursion to the Isle 
of Wight, which Keats made in the spring of 1817, the succes- 
sion of letters is fairly continuous. We hear occasionally of 
the progress of Endymion, the young writer’s definite bid for 
recognition as a poet, the full-dress work which should follow 
the tentative rehearsals of the early volume. The letters con- 
firm and illustrate the impression so abundantly made by the 
poem itself. It was written, as Keats himself avows in his 
admirable preface, in the space of life that comes between the 
healthy imagination of the boy and the healthy imagination 
of the mature man, ‘in which the soul is in a ferment, the 
character undecided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO. LXV. N 
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thick-sighted.’ As compared with the volume of 1817, it 
shows that Keats had abandoned his preludings and imita- 
tions, and had given full rein to the impulses of his genius, 
erratic and superabundant though they often were. As he 
writes, shortly after the appearance of the poem— 


‘In Endymion I leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby have 
become better acquainted with the soundings, the quicksands, and 
the rocks, than if I had stayed upon the green shore, and piped a silly 
pipe, and took tea and comfortable advice.’ ! 


The shortcomings, as well as the beauties, of Endymion 
are by this time well known, and need little description. It 
is a poem in which an extraordinarily luxuriant fancy has run 
wild, uncontrolled by the sane imagination which is required 
for really great work. Greek in subject and often Greek in 
spirit, it is as far as possible from being Greek in treatment. 
Keats held that ‘ poetry should surprise by a fine excess,’? 
and regarded Endymion as especially a trial of his powers of 
invention, ‘by which I must make 4,000 lines of one bare 
circumstance, and fill them with poetry.* The danger of 
such a theory is amply illustrated by the result. The poem 
is overloaded with irrelevant episodes like those of Arethusa 
and Alpheus, Venus and Adonis, which, however beautiful in 
themselves, have no natural relation to the structure of the 
poem. The hero is led through endless wanderings, which 
serve only to introduce luxuriant descriptions of architectural 
extravagances where indefiniteness of space and splendour do 
duty in place of more legitimate sources of grandeur, but 
rather weary the imagination than impress it. The rhymes 
are often faulty, the diction often forced and extravagant, the 
style often crude and tasteless. But, in spite of these trans- 
parent defects, no lover of poetry can fail to be impressed by 
the striking proofs of genius, though genius immature, with 
which the poem abounds. The very wealth of imagery shows 
a mind hungry for beauty in all its shapes, though unable as 
yet to distinguish between legitimate ornament and superfluous. 
Keats himself once again struck exactly the right note when 
he told Hessey, ‘I have written independently ci¢thout 
wudgment: I may write independently, and wth judgment, 
hereafter.’ The criticism was just, and the aspiration was 
fulfilled ; and an acute and sympathetic critic might have seen 
the promise of its fulfilment in not a few passages even of the 
’prentice work. It is late in the day to be quoting Exdymion, 
but surely no critic or reviewer need ever apologise for offering 


| Letters, p. 168. 7 Lbid.p.77. _* lbid. p. 34. * Lbid. p. 167. 
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to the reader the words of a poet of the highest rank in place 
of his own. It is in the lyric utterances of the hymn to Pan 
in the first book, the chorus of Bacchanals and the summons 
to Dian’s marriage in the fourth, that Keats is most himself— 
most sure in touch and least superfluous in utterance :— 


‘Whence came ye, merry Damsels ! whence came ye ! 
So many, and so many, and such glee? 
Why have ye left your bowers desolate, 
Your lutes and gentler fate >— 
“We follow Bacchus! Bacchus on the wing, 
A conquering ! 
Bacchus, young Bacchus ! good or ill betide, 
We dance before him thorough kingdoms wide :— 
Come hither, lady fair, and joined be 
To our wild minstrelsy ! ” 


‘Whence came ye, jolly Satyrs ! whence came ye ! 

So many, and so many, and such glee? 

Why have ye left your forest haunts, why left 
Your nuts in oak-tree cleft p— 

“For wine, for wine we left our kernel tree ; 

For wine we left our heath and yellow brooms, 
And cold mushrooms ; 

For wine we follow Bacchus through the earth : 

Great God of breathless cups and chirping mirth !— 

Come hither, lady fair, and joined be 
To our mad minstrelsy !”’ 


The reception of Endymion on its publication is well 
known. The Quarterly and Blackwood, who regarded ‘ Johnny 
Keats’ as a presumptuous young twitterer, whose intimate 
connexion with Leigh Hunt and his friends afforded a legiti- 
mate ground alike for suspicion and contempt, fell upon it 
heavily. One may now feel something both of contempt for 
the bad taste of the reviewers who were blind to such genius, 
even though so immature, and of indignation at the brutality 
which could so ill-treat a work introduced by so modest and 
just a preface as that which Keats (after withdrawing a more 
presumptuous one at the suggestion of his friends) prefixed to 
Endymion. One may even at the same time be disposed not 
to regret a circumstance which occasioned the magnificent 
protest of Shelley in Adonais. But at the moment it must 
have been a severe and most unmerited disappointment to 
Keats ; and there can be no doubt that the reviews, in spite of 
a certain amount of reaction occasioned by their very severity 
and of a favourable notice in the Edinburgh, \eft a false im- 
pression alike of his character and of his poetry on the public 
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mind, and prejudiced the reception of his work both before 
and after his death, At the same time, the letters prove 
clearly, if any proof was still needed, that the story that the 
Quarterly review occasioned Keats’s fatal illness is unfounded. 
Acute though the pain must be to any man of sensibility, to 
find his work misrepresented and treated with unmerited 
severity and contempt, yet the judgment will at last re-assert 
itself and the criticism be estimated at its true value ; and the 
very protests which the unjust treatment calls forth go far 
to console the writer for the preceding annoyance. Keats, no 
doubt, felt more acutely than he cared to say in his letters to 
others ; but his letters show that his deliberate judgment was 
sound on the point, and it is the deliberate judgment that 
ultimately prevails. He writes to Hessey thus :— 

‘I cannot but feel indebted to those gentlemen who have taken 
my part. As for the rest, I begin to get a little acquainted with my 
own strength and weakness. Praise or blame has but a momentary 
effect on the man whose love of beauty in the abstract makes hima 
severe critic on his own works. My own domestic criticism has 
given me pain without comparison beyond what Blackwood or the 
Quarterly could possibly inflict, and also, when I feel I am right, no 
external praise can give me such a glow as my own solitary reper- 
ception and ratification of what is fine.’! 


A man who could reason with himself in this vein would not 
allow his health to be fatally affected by adverse criticism. 
Had Keats died in 1818, he could only have left behind 
him the name of a youth of considerable promise, abounding 
in fancy and in love of beauty, but generally defective in the 
higher imagination, and totally untrained in taste. And, since 
men must be judged on earth by what they are and not by 
what they might have been, he would not have been among 
the great English poets after his death. But the work of the 
next two years totally altered his position. Hitherto he had 
been promising, no doubt, but undeveloped, immature, tenta- 
tive. With the volume of 1820 he entered upon his heritage. 
There is an almost startling suddenness in the transformation, 
though it is a transformation to which the earlier work had in 
truth led quite legitimately. His mind seemed to throw off 
the surplusage, the effervescence of his early style, and to 
speak with the assured tones and air of distinction proper to 
one of the immortals. In nearly every page of this volume 
we recognize the ‘large utterance of the early gods’—of the 
great Elizabethans, on whose tradition Keats had nourished 
himself, and whose tones he repeats, not as an imitator, but 
1 Letters, p. 167. 
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as a son using their accumulated treasures with the authority 
of the rightful heir. There is no one of the thirteen poems 
which compose this volume which has not become a cherished 
and immortal treasure of English literature, and it is on an 
estimate of the genius displayed in these thirteen poems 
(though there are a few others among both the earlier and 
the posthumous poems which are worthy to rank with them) 
that the view taken of Keats’s position in English poetry must 
ultimately be based. 

At the same time there are signs that, even in this volume, 
Keats had not yet finally found his level, nor determined the 
course most fitting for his genius. There is a variety of style, 
a difference in execution, which still have something tentative 
about them. In Lamza we have a narrative poem in heroic 
couplets, of a style something between the extreme laxity of 
the Elizabethans, or of Keats himself in his earlier work, and 
the strict method of the school of Pope ; clear and smooth, 
but not mechanical, and varied by a somewhat free use of the 
Alexandrine, something after the manner of Dryden. In 
Isabella we have narrative again, but with Ariosto rather than 
Dryden for a model, in an easy, flowing style, yet lending 
itself naturally to ornament and picturesque phrasing. Zhe 
Eve of St. Agnes, though narrative in form, is rather a study 
in language, an exquisite exercise in luxuriant ornamentation, 
too beautiful to be classed as mere word-painting, and yet 
consisting in a series of word-pictures in the best sense of the 
term. It is this poem which, above all, shows Keats as an 
inheritor of the mantle of Spenser, his earliest and best-loved 
master inverse. In H/yferzon, on the other hand, his allegiance 
is transferred to Milton, though perhaps he exaggerated the 
extent of his imitations when he abandoned this splendid 
fragment, and subsequently tried to recast it, on account of 
its being too full of ‘ Miltonic inversions.’' Finally, in the 
odes and the lighter poems, such as the Lines on the Mermaid 
Tavern, he owns no master, and is following no model, but 
is writing out of his own heart and in a manner practically 
created by himself, though, of course, with many relations in 
English literature of all periods. 

But though in this his latest volume there is much diver- 
sity of treatment, there is behind it all a unity and an inde- 
pendence of genius which allow us to form a definite idea of 
the characteristics which distinguish Keats from his fellows 
among English poets. Perhaps of all his poems there is 
none which has the tone of distinction about it so clear as the 


1 Letters, p. 321. 
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magnificent fragment of Hyperion. Miltonic it is in style, no 
doubt, but rarely to the extent of express imitation ; rather, 
it is an independent development in the school of Milton, and 
its blank verse has the merit, shared by Milton and the pre- 
sent Laureate alone among English writers in that metre, of 
possessing a distinctive style and rhythm which command 
the reader’s attention by their sound alone, apart from the 
sense which they convey. Milton, Keats, and Tennyson are 
the three masters of a real blank-verse style in our language, 
though others have written admirable poetry in the same 
metre. And yet, though Keats has achieved this distinction 
in Hyperion, and though he attains in that poem a sublimity 
of conception and language to which he does not elsewhere 
aspire, it is not really his most characteristic work, and it 
may be questioned whether he would have gone further on 
these lines if his life had been prolonged. The poets whom 
he especially studied, and upon whom he formed his style, 
were those of the Elizabethan period, and especially Spenser 
and Chapman. He loved their verbal eccentricities, and imi- 
tated them, not from a love for eccentricity as such, but as 
developments of the capacities of the English language. 
Addison mentions the employment of unusual words, or of 
common words in unusual ways, as one of the resources of 
the poet for the attainment of an effective style ; and, though 
it is quite likely that Keats had never read Addison’s studies 
on Paradise Lost, he certainly acted on the principle there 
laid down. No modern writer has taken so many liberties 
with the language, or introduced so many new forms and 
expressions. Some of them are legitimate and expressive, 
others are unnatural and unpleasing. It is with epithets in 
particular that Keats has taken most liberties, and his epithets 
form one of the chief characteristics of his verse. In this, 
again, he was following his Elizabethan models, and it is as 
the successor to them, rather than to the tradition of Milton, 
that his most characteristic work was done. Jsabella and The 
Eve of St. Agnes display the essential features of Endymion, 
but toned and refined by a truer imagination and a finer taste. 
The verbal indebtedness of Keats to Chapman and his con- 
temporaries has been sufficiently elaborated by several critics, 
notably Mr. W. T. Arnold, but it is as the inheritor of their 
spirit that the connexion is most important ; and it is probable 
that his further development, had his life been spared, would 
have been in this direction. The growing ease and grace of 
his narrative, as shown in Lamia and /sabella, and becoming 
almost Chaucerian in its clear beauty in the fragment of Ze 
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Eve of St. Mark, permit one the very widest extent of specu- 
lation as to what might have been achieved in an ordinary 
term of life by one whose genius was capable of absorbing 
and transmuting to his own use the characteristic merits of 
all our poets from Chaucer to Milton. 

The fundamental characteristic of Keats’s genius is his 
passionate love of beauty. This one conception includes for 
him the whole aim and end of poetry. Other poets have 
spoken of Truth and Beauty as the two objects of the poet’s 
worship ; but for Keats they are not two, but one. ‘ Beauty 
is truth, truth beauty,’ he declares, and it is as beauty rather 
than as truth that he follows it. He has been called sensuous, 
as dwelling with too great delight on the charms of form and 
taste and colour, and there is some justification for the charge. 
But it is of Exdymzon that it is especially true, and the exces- 
sive sensuousness of some parts of that poem is only an 
instance of the excess of luxuriance of ornament of all kind 
which his undeveloped taste at that time admitted. In his 
latest volume this excess is toned down, and in The Eve of 
St. Agnes in particular, the style and method of which laid it 
especially open to this fault, there is, amid all its profusion of 
picturesqueness, a supreme controlling imagination ; and it is 
a grievous error to suppose that, even in his earlier work, the 
gratification of the senses was the only object of his delight. 
On the contrary, there is no one of the multitudinous forms of 
natural beauty to which he is blind, or which he refuses to 
accept as an object of his worship. He dwells with delight 
on the song of birds, the ‘ beechen green and shadows number- 
less,’ the common fruits and flowers of an English hedge- 
row, and all the various manifestations of nature to which 
English poets awoke anew in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. ‘I feel assured I should write from the mere yearn- 
ing and fondness I have for the beautiful, even if my night’s 
labours should be burnt every morning, and no eye ever shine 
upon them ;’! so he writes in 1818, and his correspondence 
throughout confirms the disinterestedness of his enthusiasm 
for that supreme object of a poet’s search. 

With this spirit it was inevitable that he should be an 
artist in language. ‘I look upon fine phrases like a lover,’? 
he writes after a study of Shakespeare and Milton, and his 
poetry confirms the assertion. Not that he was a finished 
artist at the time of his death, but he was training himself in 
that laborious task. In his earlier poems he has the artist’s 
eye for effective colour, but not the restraining taste that 


1 Letters, p. 185. * bid. p. 281. 
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knows how to use them. In his latest work he has made 
great progress in control over his materials, and Hyperion, 
The Eve of St. Agnes, and the odes abound with fine and 
delicate phrases of incomparable beauty and truth. In this 
respect Keats stands between the Elizabethans who were his 
models and the Victorians who have borrowed from him; and 
if with one hand he holds on to Spenser and Chapman, with 
the other he reaches forward to Tennyson and Rossetti. 

It is impossible to say to what height Keats might have 
attained had he reached the normal length of human life, 
With strengthening imagination and maturing taste and 
assured command of the resources of his art, combined with 
the enthusiastic love of beauty and of poetry which was the 
guiding force of his genius, he might have reached the 
highest point, if not of dramatic creation, at least of artistic 
execution. But it is ill attempting an estimate of what 
might have been. It may be that, as Browning loved to 
teach, the real worth of a man lies in the unfulfilled aspira- 
tions, the highest conceptions to which he attains, not in the 
concrete results which he actually achieves. 


Not on the vulgar mass 
Called work, must judgment pass. 


But an estimate such as this is not within the competence of 
literary criticism. In spirit it may be that Keats ‘is with 
Shakespeare,’ but we cannot class the work actually done by 
the poet, whom his contemporaries contemptuously classed as 
‘Cockney,’ with the supreme creative genius of the world’s 
poetry. And yet, when we look at the results actually 
achieved by him, and remember the age at which he died, we 
can but veil our heads in reverence. Only twenty-six, and 
yet that presentiment so abundantly fulfilled, that he would 
‘be among the English poets after his death’! 

In a celebrated passage of Conzngsby Lord Beaconsfield 
dwells on the achievements of youth, and supports with an 
abundance of illustration his thesis that youth, with genius, 
is divine. The victors at Ravenna and Rocroy were but 
twenty-two years of age. Pitt at twenty-three was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; and many a man has lefta mark on 
the world’s history at an age less than that of Keats at his 
death. But circumstances may help to make a man’s achieve- 
ment great in the sphere of concrete facts, while a poet stands 
on his own genius alone. Certain it is that youthful work is 
less enduring in poetry than it is in war or statesmanship, and 
it is not easy to find a poet whose work at twenty-six will 
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stand beside Hyferion and the Ode toa Nightingale. At that 
age Spenser had written only The Tears of the Muses, Mar- 
lowe had probably written Dr. Faustus, but Shakespeare had 
as yet uttered no word. Milton had written Z’Allegro, [7 
Penseroso, and Lycidas, and was writing Comus, and this work 
runs Keats hard; Pope wrote the Essay on Criticism at 
twenty-two; Byron, with the first two cantos of Childe 
Harold and several of his romantic stories, and Shelley with 
Alastor and some cruder work, may challenge comparison 
with their younger contemporary, but they can hardly be 
held to have excelled him. Other poets have hardly entered 
the arena at this early age. And it is because his genius was 
still maturing, because his latest work (apart from that com- 
posed in sickness and with a brain disturbed by the passion 
of love) shows all the signs of increasing power and assured 
development, not of the declining effervescence of an ex- 
hausted precocity—that a lover of English literature may, 
without undue exaggeration or partisanship, regard the death 
of Keats at twenty-six as the greatest loss which that litera- 
ture has sustained. For his reward he has that which he 
would have prized most highly, a name not ‘writ in water,’ 
but inscribed in the undying roll of the English poets; and, 
in addition, he has the honour of the most eloquent and sub- 
lime eulogy that ever one poet has written about his fellow, 
in the generous and sympathetic panegyric of Shelley’s 
Adonais. 


ArT. IX.—A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


A Publisher and his Friends: Memoir and Correspondence 
of the late John Murray, with an Account of the Origin 
and Progress of the House, 1768-1843. By SAMUEL 
SMILES, LL.D., Author of the Lives of the Engineers, 
Self-Help, &c. In Two Volumes. With Portraits. 
(London, 1891.) 


WE confess to some degree of astonishment that these 
volumes have not been published at an earlier date. The 
interest which they excite would hardly survive much longer, 
save in a limited circle of academic readers. The generation 
is rapidly passing away which has learned from oral tradition 
how keen was the excitement awakened by the publication of 
Scott’s poetry and the Waverley Novels, by the appearance of 
the great Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, by the issue of 
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Byron’s and Southey’s and Coleridge’s poems. The mystery 
which enshrouded the author of the Waverley series, the birth 
of a new school of English poetry, the description of recently 
discovered and distant colonies, the gradual development of 
the first steps in modern science, engendered a special interest 
in English literature a century ago of quite an exceptional 
character, and which differed from any sensation evoked in 
our own days of rapid communication and universal know- 
ledge. Before the time of Mudie and the cheap press and 
the telegraph, a new book was a precious possession, passed 
carefully from hand to hand, and read with attention un- 
distracted by the competing claims of a score of contemporary 
volumes. A new poem or novel was an event of importance, 
and its criticism the gage of battle. Party feeling augmented 
the partisanship of literary antagonism. In some great houses 
it was an unpardonable sin to question the verdict of an Edin- 
burgh reviewer, or to canvass the merit of certain writers whose 
position was fairly open to debate. Vous avons changé tout 
cela. The quarrels of Jeffrey and Gifford, of Croker and 
Macaulay, of Southey and Brougham, are rapidly passing into 
merited oblivion. We smile over controversies which kindled 
the fierce wrath of such doughty combatants as Hazlitt and 
Leigh Hunt on the one side, or Christopher North and the 
Ettrick Shepherd on the other. This MWemozr and Correspon- 
dence accordingly appears in the very nick of time; a little 
further postponement and it might have been too late. Yet 
we fully understand and appreciate the motives which have 
probably caused the delay. Mr. Murray has erred, if at all, 
on the side of good taste and honourable feeling. Even now 
some strictures on these volumes have appeared which suggest 
that the true doctrine of heredity would include succession to: 
ancestral literary disputes. It is a delicate matter to select 
the right period for the judicious publication of penultimate 
history, and to determine the exact moment of which it may 
fairly be said, 
Antehac nefas depromere Ceecubum 
Cellis avitis. 

We should premise that the scope of Dr. Smiles’s work, 
save in its concluding chapter, is strictly defined by its title, 
and that but scanty light is cast from it upon contemporary 
events, or upon the character of Mr. Murray and his friends, 
except so far as they are illustrated by business transactions. 
The interest of the book is concentrated and absorbed in the 
growth of the great publishing firm, and in the associations 
which gathered around it: but then this interest is of no mean 
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1891 
order. The early history of the business iri its humbler days ; 
the genesis of the Quarterly Review and its fortunes under the 
editorship of Gifford and Lockhart ; the brilliant meteoric flash 
of Byron’s first utterance, and his subsequent hold on the public 
imagination by the exercise of a genius, so erratic, yet so power- 
ful ; the budding of a score of literary projects by Moore and 
Southey, by Coleridge and Milman, which never blossomed 
into performance ; the negotiations with which the foremost 
works of the time—even such as were not published by 
Murray— were ushered into the world; the ambitious in- 
anities of a thousand nameless failures, besides the more or 
less successful efforts of a host of minor stars, such as Moore 
and Campbell and Hogg—all the light and shade, the 
struggles and the successes, are in turn glanced at in Dr. 
Smiles’s chronicle. Perforce the company is strangely mixed. 
Mrs. Markham and Mrs. Rundell elbow Hallam, Napier, 
Milman, Lord Mahon. The foremost of British statesmen— 
Canning and the Iron Duke, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Beacons- 
field, and Mr. Gladstone—follow close upon the heels of foreign 
littérateurs, such as Sismondi, Ugo Foscolo, and Madame de 
Staél. American writers of note in their day, Washington 
Irving and Ticknor and Robinson, the explorer of the Holy 
Land—all the blue-stockings and their sisters who touched 
the lyre with graceful fingers, Mrs. Somerville and Miss 
Austen, Mrs. Hemans and Mrs, Norton—with a veritable host 
of minor writers, Sir Francis Head, George Borrow, Basil 
Hall—all meet us beneath Mr. Murray’s hospitable roof-tree. 
It is doubtless inevitable that under such conditions the book 
should be disconnected, and, to use a hateful but expressive 
epithet, somewhat scrappy. Yet it is no slight praise to 
affirm that through these portly volumes the reader’s interest 
is maintained unweariedly from first to last, and that he closes 
them with high respect and admiration for the energy and 
enterprise, for the generosity and uprightness, of the great 
publisher whose career they describe. 

John Murray, the originator of the Quarterly Review, and 
the friend of Byron, was the second of his name in the trade. 
His father, an officer of marines, had soon grown weary of 
the service in which promotion was so stagnant that during 
six years he had not gained a step. He accordingly retired 
on half-pay at the early age of twenty-three, and started in 
Fleet Street as a London bookseller. His lot had fallen 
upon evil days. Despite good connexions, abundant energy, 
and intelligent enterprise, despite business connexions with 
Edinburgh and Dublin, the state of trade was so precarious, 
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and his success so indifferent, that after twenty-five years of 
close attention to business he did not succeed in doubling his 
capital. His death at the early age of forty-eight was 
accelerated by business anxieties. His last adventure had 
proved his worst, and involved his estate in a loss of nearly 
four thousand pounds. Yet it was no less famous a book 
than Lavater’s Physiognomy. Hisson John, Byron’s Anak of 
publishers, the only surviving male issue of a second marriage, 
was but fifteen at his father’s death. It is significant of the 
prudence with which young Murray’s ambition was tempered, 
that he remained for four years after he came of age in 
partnership with Highley, his father’s foreman, a man of small 
energy and no enterprise. At the close of their connexion, 
Murray was fortunate enough to secure the house, No. 32 
Fleet Street, in which the business had been hitherto con- 
ducted, and it was here that at Lady Day, 1803, he began 
a career of publication almost unrivalled in the history of 
letters. 

It would require larger space than our limits allow to explain 
the difficulties and dangers which beset a publisher at the 
commencement of the century. Edinburgh and Dublin were, 
as well as London, important centres of the book trade, and 
large numbers of the works brought out by publishers at 
those capitals were consigned to their special correspondents 
in London, and the latter were frequently called upon to 
accept bills drawn against such consignments, which might 
yet prove utterly unsaleable. Another branch of the business 
included the collection and supply of books to customers in 
India and elsewhere, a transaction which at times involved 
the granting of credit for so long a period as to be almost 
ruinous, the date of payment for books, some of which had 
been purchased by the bookseller for ready money, being fre- 
quently deferred for more than a twelvemonth. Amongst 
Murray’s earlier correspondents who sinned in this respect 
we find Mr. Joseph Hume, in after years a noted economist 
in the House of Commons. Yet further danger and delay 
were caused by the hovering of French vessels of marque 
about our coasts, so that it was unsafe to ship books from Edin- 
burgh to London without an armed convoy. The Memoir 
and Correspondence contain frequent reference to the anxieties 
which such a condition of things could not fail to engender, 
and which were aggravated whenever sanguine and specula- 
tive men like the Ballantynes drew too largely upon Murray, 
or failed to make timely provision for bills falling due. In 
vain did the head of the house in Albemarle Street send re- 
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peated remonstrances, until a refusal to extend such hazardous. 
accommodation resulted in open rupture. 

Some further causes of perplexity will be noticed presently. 
The days had not yet come when proprietor or editor of a 
high-class periodical would open his pages to alternate assault 
and defence of the most sacred questions, in utter indifference 
as to which of the rival combatants should prove victorious, 
and himself only intent on pocketing the gate money. Yet 
the disadvantages of a faulty financial method, and the incon- 
veniences of listening to the voice of conscience or of friend- 
ship, were not without some counterbalancing benefits. As 
time passed on Murray gathered round him a large circle of 
warmly attached friends from the ablest literary men of that 
period. And if the conditions of publication were different, 
those of purchase were no less unlike that which now 
prevails. 


‘The apparent risk,’ says Mr. Courthope, ‘involved in Murray’s 
extraordinary spirit of adventure, was in reality diminished by the 
many checks which in his day operated on competition, and by the 
high prices then paid for ordinary books. Men were at that time in 
the habit of forming large private libraries and furnishing them with 
the sumptuous editions of travels and books of costly engravings 
issued from Murray’s press. The taste of the time has changed. 
Collections of books have been superseded, as a fashion, by collections 
of pictures, and the circulating library encourages the habit of read- 
ing books without buying them. Cheap bookselling, the character- 
istic of the age, has been promoted by the removal of the tax on 
paper, and by the refuse out of which paper can be manufactured ’ 


(ii. 517). 


The first edition of a poem was then commonly in quarto, 
and a guinea was not considered an excessive price. 

We must pass over Dr. Smiles’s earlier chapters, which 
are chiefly occupied with Murray’s acquaintance with Isaac 
D’Israeli, his relations with the Constables, and his marriage 
to Miss Elliot. The author of the Curzosities of Literature was 
on terms of the closest intimacy with the young publisher, and 
one of his briefer.notes announces the birth of the future 
statesman. Thestory of visits to Edinburgh, where thoughts 
of love and literary business were pleasantly intermingled, 
affords a passing glimpse of the hospitable, hard-drinking 
lairds of the Lowlands. The moment of his first visit, 
August 1806, was a time of greater licentiousness, perhaps, 
in all the capitals of Europe than had been known for a long 
period, and drinking was carried to terrible excess; but 
Murray made his proposals, stated that he was worth 5,000/., 
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which with his large business connexion he should greatly 
increase, and was at length definitely accepted. In the follow- 
ing February he again started through tremendous snow 
storms for the north to claim his bride, and only reached Edin- 
burgh after six days’ stormy travelling. The newly married 
pair had their full share of adventures. In one stage the post- 
boy’s leg was broken and the postchaise greatly damaged. 
Such incidents sit lightly on bridegrooms of twenty-nine. 

‘TI declare to you,’ wrote Murray to Constable a fortnight later, 
‘that I am every day more content with my lot. Neither my wife 
nor I have any disposition for company or going out ; and you may 
rest assured that I shall devote all my attention to business, and that 
your concerns will not be less the object of my regard merely 
because you have raised mine so high. Every moment, my dear 
Constable, I feel more grateful to you, and I trust that you will ever 
find me your faithful friend’ (i. 75). 


Two years before his marriage Murray had been brought 
into close connexion with Messrs. Constable and Hunter, the 
publishers of the Edinburgh Review, owing to their breach 
with the Longmans, who had hitherto been their London cor- 
respondents. The chance of intimate relations with one of 
the chief publishing firms of the day must have been most 
tempting to a young man in Murray’s position. It offered 
one of those critical opportunities which, if ‘taken at the 
flood, lead on to fortune.’ It presented an opening for asso- 
ciation with men who were occupying the foremost place in 
the world of letters. It had been entirely unsought on his 
part, and when the first suggestion was made he could have 
accepted it without inquiry into the circumstances of a 
quarrel with which he had nothing to do, but from which he 
might reap substantial benefit. He had been informed by 
Mr. Hunter in the most distinct terms, ‘Our game with 
Messieurs Longman and Co. is entirely up!’ and the letter 
conveying this news was accompanied by an order, of which 
the writer added, ‘ This is the beginning of what in the end 
will, I most fervently trust, become a most extensive and 
intimate connexion between us.’ Very few enterprising and 
ambitious young men of twenty-seven would have adopted 
the high line of strict honour and unselfish scrupulousness 
which Murray followed on this occasion. In a letter of 
nearly three octavo pages he urged upon the Constables 
every consideration which should induce them to pause 
before committing themselves to an irrevocable rupture. 
From his acquaintance with both parties he was probably 
aware that the correspondents were hot-tempered men, who 
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had embittered differences which might have been composed 
by mutual explanation vvd voce, through the temptation to 
write smart and bitter things. He reminded them of their 
past long and valuable intimacy, of their mutual usefulness 
to each other, of the unquestioned honour and probity of 
both sides, of the exaggerated importance which disputes 
assume at the moment over trifles which seem not worth 
contending for in after years. At the same time he showed 
that in tendering such counsel he was fully alive to the 
advantages which he would derive from the proposed trans- 
ference of Constable’s London business to himself, and pro- 
mised ‘the most arduous attention’ to it. One paragraph of 
the letter we must quote 2” extenso :— 


‘Should you be determined—zrrevocably determined (but con- 
sider !)—upon the disunion with Messrs. Longman, I will just 
observe that when persons have been intimate, they have discovered 
each other’s vulnerable points ; it therefore shows no great talent to 
direct at them shafts of resentment. It is easy both to write and to 
say ill-natured, harsh, and cutting things of each other. But re- 
member that this power is mutua/, and in proportion to the poig- 
nancy of the wound which you would inflict will be your own 
feelings when it is returned. It is therefore a maxim which I laid 
down soon after a separation which I 4ad, never to say or do to my 
late colleague what he could say or do to me inreturn. I knew 
that I had the personal superiority, but what his own ingenuity 
could not suggest, others could write for him’ (i. 64—5). 


It would hardly be too much to say that this letter 
reveals at once the writer’s character and the secret of his 
remarkable success. How his old Scotch blood betrays 
itself in the inimitable blending of high principle, a keen eye 
to business, and ‘pawky’ shrewdness! There is every reason 
why he should desire the connexion with the Constables, but 
he scorns to snatch it at another’s cost with dishonourable 
haste. Nor was the caution to abstain from bitterness less 
likely to find acceptance from the quaint reasoning with 
which it was enforced. To these qualities Murray united 
singular foresight, which induced him to secure, at some pre- 
sent sacrifice, valuabie future friends, and a minute attention 
to business details. The size and tone of the paper, the 
quality of the type, the accuracy of the printing and the 
excellence of the illustrations, all engaged his closest atten- 
tion. More than all, he strove to raise the standard of the 
literature which issued from the press through his agency, and 
he would accept nothing that did not reach his level. ‘ He had 
to criticise as well as to select, to make suggestions as to 
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improvements where the manuscript was regarded with favour, 
and finally to launch the book at the right time and under 
the most favourable auspices.’ Such minutiz are essential 
to complete mastery of any art or craft, but they involve 
unwearied diligence and a certain genius ‘to the manner 
born.’ 

It was a curious result of the new connexion with the 
Constables that Murray became for a time the London pub- 
lisher of the Edinburgh Review. A yet more important 
consequence was that Murray was brought into contact with 
Walter Scott at an early period of that great author’s career, 
The occasion was the publication of Marmion, which had 
been purchased for 1,000/—‘a price that,’ in those days, 
‘made men’s hair stand on end’—by Constable, who 
offered one-fourth of the copyright to Murray. The proposal 
was eagerly accepted, and the poem appeared early in 1807 
in a splendid quarto at a guinea and a half. 

‘Before the arrival of the volumes from Edinburgh, Murray had 
sold 1,500 copies at his trade sale. The first edition was out of 
print in less than a month, and a second edition of 3,000 was 
ordered to be printed, of which Murray at once subscribed for 
1,500 copies. The book went on from edition to edition, and 
proved to be one of the greatest publishing successes of the day’ 
(i. 77). 

Yet, substantial as was the pecuniary profit of this con- 
nexion, it was far more important in its eventual influence on 
the fortunes of the Quarterly Review. For the present, how- 
ever, Murray was interested in the prosperity of its great 
predecessor and rival. Owing to the differences which had 
arisen between Constable and the Longmans, the agency 
for the Edinburgh Review was transferred to Murray after 
some animated discussion, in the course of which Jeffrey and 
his staff threatened to withdraw and to start a rival periodical. 
At this time Scott was a frequent contributor to the Edin- 
burgh, but he greatly disliked the political opinions of its 
promoters, and he had been personally offended with some 
criticisms on his own works, when an article in the twenty- 


sixth number, entitled ‘Don Cevallos on the occupation of 


Spain,’ roused in him the keenest indignation. Forthwith he 
wrote to Constable, ‘The Edinburgh Review ad become such 
as to render it impossible for me to become a contributor to 
it; zow it is such as I can no longer continue to receive or 
read it.’ 

How these events tended to further Murray’s long-cherished 
project for starting another quarterly periodical is fully set 
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forth in these pages. His financial dealings with Constable 
had not been satisfactory. A part of Mrs. Murray’s fortune 
had been placed in Constable’s hands, and was not recovered 
without difficulty. Delay in meeting drafts was disastrous 
at a time when money was at 9 per cent.; and when Con- 
stable opened an independent office in London for the Edin- 
burgh and his other publications, there was no longer any 
reason of interest to withhold Murray from the completion 
of his scheme. If the Constables had raised up a host of 
enemies in the book trade, Jeffrey and his coadjutors had in- 
curred no less enmity amongst the world of authors. Scott 
entered warmly into the success of the new journal, and 
exerted himself assiduously to secure able contributors. 
‘The Hebers,’ he wrote, ‘are engaged, item Rogers, Southey, 
Moore (Anacreon), and others whose reputations Jeffrey has 
murdered, and who are rising to cry war upon him, like the 
ghosts in King Richard’ It was hoped that the co-opera- 
tion of Canning and other Cabinet ministers would be gained 
for a review whose general policy would be to support the 
existing Administration, and that it would obtain authentic 
information on political questions which would not be acces- 
sible to its rivals. 

All the conditions under which a new periodical is 
brought out at the present time were completely reversed 
in the production of the Quarterly Review. Instead of the 
long precedent and ubiquitous advertisement, the array of 
promised patrons and contributors, the elaborate definition 
of the place which the new journal is designed to occupy, 
the eager courting of publicity throughout the length and 
breadth of England—instead of such a loud flourish of 
trumpets, all was conducted under the seal of the deepest 
secrecy. Dr. Smiles suggests that the explanation lies in the 
difficulty of ascertaining whether a sufficient number of able 
contributors could be obtained to launch the work success- 
fully, Besides those already mentioned, the most prominent 
person after Scott and the editor was George Ellis, the inti- 
mate friend of Canning, and one of his collaborateurs in the 
Anti-Facobin. This gentleman had passed through training 
in diplomacy, had much experience in English and foreign 
politics, was a ripe scholar, according to Scott an unrivalled 
converser, and besides all this was M.P. for the borough of 
Sleaford and a close friend of George Canning. Under such 
auspices, after many a trying delay, the first number was 
completed and sent forth to burst like a bomb among the 
Whigs at the end of February 1809. Certain essential prin- 
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ciples had been adopted as essential in its conduct. It was 
to be independent both of bookselling and ministerial in- 
fluences, it was to maintain constitutional principles, its lite- 
rary character was to be as sedulously maintained as the 
political, and each contributor was to be paid for his article 
whatever his rank might be. 

We have, so far, made no mention of the editor, who 
would necessarily be the mainspring of the plot, and on 
whose ability, energy, and discrimination its permanent suc- 
cess would depend. For this most critical position Murray 
had selected William Gifford, and in many respects a happier 
choice could not have been made. The story of Gifford’s early 
life is a romantic instance of the triumph of genius over almost 
insuperable difficulties. The orphan child ofa drunken father, 
he was committed to the charge of a guardian named Carlile, 
who neglected him so shamefully as to kindle the indignation 
even of the Brixham fishwomen. He was then sent for a 
short time to school, where, at the age of fourteen, he de- 
veloped such a fondness for arithmetic that in a few months 
he was at the head of the school, and was able to assist his 
master. He now formed the plan of maintaining himself by 
teaching, which Carlille at once destroyed by apprenticing 
him for seven years to a shoemaker. Deprived of pens, ink, 
and paper, he still worked at mathematical problems, which 
he scratched with an awl on strips of beaten leather. His 
literary culture was as yet small indeed, when an obscure 
country surgeon, Mr. William Cookesley, heard of his hard 
case and determined to befriend him. A subscription was 
raised to release Gifford from his apprenticeship, and to put 
him to school ; and eventually another friend procured hima 
Bible Clerkship at Exeter College, Oxford. How deep was 
his poverty may be gathered from the fact that he owed to 
one of Cookesley’s acquaintance the price of a second-hand 
copy of Juvenal—it was only sixteen shillings—which he 
could not afford to pay ; how large-hearted the generosity 
of his friend, who caught a cold, of which he died, whilst 
visiting his patients, leaving barely enough to discharge his 
debts. But another friend was found in Mr. Savery—himself 
so poor that he wrote, ‘I wish I could altogether prevent 
your pecuniary wants. I am subject to these kind of wants 
myself, but I hope I shall always be able to assist you, and 
that you will in a few years be above the want of assistance 
of any kind.’ After several years of conscientious study at 
Oxford, Gifford had, as editor of the Anti-F¥acobin, acquired 
the confidence of Mr. Canning and other statesmen, and had 
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also made his mark as an author before he assumed the 
editorship of the Quarterly Review. 

The early numbers of the Quarterly did not ‘ burst like a 
bomb’ upon the astonished world, yet its reception might 
have satisfied a less anxious proprietor. The four thousand 
printed of the first number were soon exhausted, and a second 
edition called for, so that Murray hoped that it would shortly 
pay its way. Scott was most cordial in his encouragement, 
and so were Ballantyne and other friends. But things did 
not run smoothly. They had not yet settled into working 
order. Murray was indefatigable in soliciting new contri- 
butors, searching out new subjects for review, obtaining the 
advice of friends ; but Gifford was not a man of business, he 
was dilatory and unpunctual, and he complained to Murray 
of a lack of confidential communication : ‘ you,’ he said, ‘have 
too many advisers, and I too many masters.’ People con- 
trasted the regular issue of the Edinburgh with the tardy 
appearance of the Quarterly, which was frequently a month 
or more behind its time. Of the second number Mr. Ellis, for 
many years the candid friend of the Review, declared that it 
was ‘most notoriously and unequivocally dull. We want,’ 
he said, ‘wit and variety more than scholarship and pro- 
fundity. Ponderous articles will simply sink us.’ Isaac 
D'Israeli was equally severe. ‘ There is a good deal of writing 
{in the article on Insanity] and a paucity of thinking, and it 
ends in nothing.’ Was the whole thing going to be a failure, 
and would the game not prove worth the candle? 

But, if anxious, Murray was not daunted. The Review 
met an actual want of the times, and with improved manage- 
ment and a wider circle of contributors its success was 
assured. Sir John Barrow, Sir Robert Grant (we quote the 
names by which they will best be recognized), Bishops Heber 
and Coplestone, with Stephen and others, were enrolled on the 
staff. Canning was induced to write an article on Spain, 
Southey one on Nelson. With a failing exchequer (so far as 
the Review was concerned) and sorely pressed with financial 
cares through the rash speculations and overtrading of the 
Ballantynes and Constables, Murray even doubled the remu- 
neration for papers of exceptional excellence. A modern 
review contributor can hardly suppress a sigh as he reads of 
atime when a few hours’ delay was not unpardonable, and 
when a hundred guineas was no exceptional honorarium. 
Those were indeed halcyon days! 

Murray’s introduction to Lord Byron was brought about 
through the agency of Mr. Dallas, to whom the poet had 
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given the copyright of the first two cantos of Chz/de Harold, 
The work had already been refused by Miller, the publisher 
in Albemarle Street, whose business Murray subsequently 
purchased ; but Murray jumped at the offer and eventually 
agreed to give 600/. for it, although so good a judge as Gifford 
questioned whether it were not too dear a bargain. The 
arrangements preceding its publication frequently brought 
Lord Byron to the shop in Fleet Street 


‘while the sheets were passing through the press, fresh from the 
fencing-rooms of Angelo and Jackson, and he used to amuse himself 
by renewing his practice of carte et tierce with his walking-cane 
directed against the bookshelves, while Murray was reading passages 
from the poem, with occasional ejaculations of admiration ; on which 
Byron would say, “You think that a good idea, do you, Murray ?” 
Then he would fence and lunge with his walking-stick at some 
special book which he had picked out on the shelves before him. 
As Murray afterwards said, “I was often very glad to get rid of 
him !”? (i. 207). 


The preliminaries were diversified by Byron’s wayward- 
ness. He was with difficulty persuaded to make some altera- 
tions and omissions, to modify the passages relating to Lord 
Elgin and the Duke of Wellington, to strike out an irreligious 
and sneering stanza. Suddenly he cross-questioned Murray 
as to whether he had shown it to any of his advisers. Gifford, 
at any rate, should not see it before publication. He would 
have no traps for applause. Furious at learning that his pro- 
hibition came too late, he wrote Murray ‘such a letter as he 
was never written to before by any author, I’ll be sworn,’ 
Then he objected to have his name on the title-page, and 
even declared he would suppress the work altogether. Finally 
it came out March 1, 1812, with what success all the world 
knows. The impression it produced was instantaneous. As 
Byron himself tersely phrased it, ‘I awoke one morning and 
found myself famous.’ 

The first half of Chz/de Harold was followed in rapid suc- 
cession by several of Byron’s most exquisite poems. The 
Giaour, The Bride of Abydos (composed in four nights), Zhe 
Corsair (struck off at a heat at the rate of two hundred lines 
a day) were all produced in the last eight months of 1813. 
His lordship was still in the stately mood of refusing any 
money for his poems, but he again in an impulsive fit gave 
the copyright of Ze Corsatr—for which Murray paid five 
hundred guineas—to Mr. Dallas, and he subsequently handed 
him also the thousand pounds which Murray placed at his 
disposal for the two other poems. The sale of these works 
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was enormous. Never since Burke’s letter to the Duke of 
Bedford had any books excited such a ferment. Of 7he Bride 
of Abydos 6,000 were sold within a month, of Zhe Corsair 
10,000 on the day of publication. Gifford, Croker, Heber, 
Moore, Scott, Wordsworth, all the critics were rapturous in 
their applause, which was re-echoed by the public voice. ‘ The 
only difference of opinion was as to which is the best of your 
poems,’ wrote Murray to Byron, and, he added, ‘ you cannot 
meet a man in the street who has not read or heard read The 
Corsair. 

Yet the old adage was speedily verified, ‘ Medio de fonte 
leporum.’ Unparalleled success had begotten proportionate 
envy, and on the appearance of the Ode to Napoleon all the 
newspapers attacked Lord Byron with unmeasured vehe- 
mence. His private life, his opinions, his works were all 
violently assailed. In a fit of angry disgust Byron deter- 
mined to buy back his copyrights and to suppress every line 
that he had written. Murray’s consternation may be con- 
ceived, but he succeeded in averting the blow. The story of 
subsequent negotiations for the purchase of Lord Byron’s 
later poems is too long for insertion here. Nor can we even 
glance at the mournful circumstances which embittered the 
poet’s life: the ruin of Newstead Abbey, to which Murray 
made a special pilgrimage whose record is preserved in 
these pages : the promise of marriage happiness so speedily 
blighted, and the early separation from Lady Byron: the 
restless wanderings, the wild rioting, alternate with strange 
fits of melancholy. Now threatening to retire to America 
with the Countess Guiccioli: now editing an Armenian 
grammar to please the monks of San Lazaro. Had he slept 
on both summits of Parnassus? ‘Nil fuit unquam tam 
impar quam iste sibi.’ 

But if the stream of inspiration flowed fitfully, it was 
clearer and strongerthan ever. C/zllon, The Stege of Corinth, 
Manfred, Beppo, are all the subjects of lengthened corre- 
spondence between Byron and his publisher. Murray kept 
his friend informed of all that was passing in England, and of 
the estimate in which his works were held. The third canto 
of Childe Harold, received simultaneously with The Prisoner 
of Chillon, was forthwith purchased for 2,000 guineas. It 
thrilled Murray with delight, actually agitated Gifford (who, 
although in feeble health, sat up all night to read it) into a 
fever, and delighted Canning. Byron’s letters to Murray have 
long been before the world: a single quotation must suffice 
to illustrate the style of his correspondent. 
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‘My Lord,—As soon as I had read the third canto of Childe 
Harold myself, I had no hesitation in telling Mr. Kinnard that I should 
make my offer fifteen hundred guineas; but he has called to-da 
to say that two thousand are expected by your friends. I told him 
that hitherto I believed that no one had impugned my estimations ; 
and that with regard to yourself I had no other feeling than a desire 
to give all that was possible, and on the present occasion I thought 
I had anticipated any notions, and that I suspected the demand to 
be based rather on my own data than on any independent estimate. 
The poem, however, is so much beyond anything in modern days 
that I may be out in my calculation ; it requires an ethereal mind, 
like its author’s, to cope with it. He was so obliging as to ask for 
the additional 500/. eventually ; but I have preferred to settle it at 
once at the 2,o0o/. ; and now the Lord (not you) have mercy upon 
me! Remember, I do stipulate for all the original MSS. copies or 
scraps. 

‘I am thinking more seriously than ever of publishing a monthly 
literary journal, and am promised the contributions of the greatest 
characters here. If I succeed, I will venture to solicit the favour of 
your powerful assistance in the shape of letters, essays, characters, 
facts, travels, epigrams, and other—to you—small shot, and to entreat 
the favour of your influence among your friends’ (i. 367). 

When this letter was written Murray was in his thirty- 
ninth year, and he had already gained so commanding a 
position in the world of letters that he was called by his fellow- 
publishers the Emperor of the West. Rarely have energy 
and insight met with so speedy a reward. The foremost men 
of the day were his confidential friends. Canning, Croker, 
Lord Holland, Rogers, Scott, Moore, and a host of others 
placed their talents at his disposal. The Quarterly had risen 
to acirculation of nearly 9,000, and ‘the Eazndurgh was going 
to the devil.’ Authors pressed their works upon a publisher 
of such noted liberality, and needy men of marked ability 
such as Leigh Hunt and Campbell turned to him for aid, 
and seldom vainly: albeit their requests were at times suffi- 
ciently unreasonable. ‘I am continually harassed by shoals 
of MS. poems—two, three, or four a day. I require a porter 
to carry, an author to read, and a secretary to answer them,’ 
With keen intuition he discerned what would ‘take,’ and his 
discrimination was rarely at fault ; although he rejected The 
Rejected Addresses, and greatly over-estimated the public 
appreciation of Crabbe’s poems. It is inevitable that in three- 
quarters of a century books should have entirely disappeared 
which were widely read in their own day. The light and 
sparkling talent which now finds its vent in periodic literature 
had in those days utterance in such volumes as Zhe Emi- 
grant, or Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. Of those 
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who have gained more lasting renown we find Miss Austen 
and Madame de Staél amongst Murray’s clients. The draw- 
ing-room of the house in Albemarle Street, to which Murray 
had removed in 1804, had become a famous literary centre, 
and it was here that Walter Scott and Lord Byron first met. 
It was on Friday, April 7, 1815. In the same year George 
Ticknor was introduced there by Gifford, whom he describes 
as a short, deformed, and ugly little man, with a large head 
sunk between his shoulders, and one of his eyes turned out- 
ward, but withal one of the best-natured, most open and well- 
bred gentlemen I have ever met; he found there Elmsley, 
Hallam, D’Israeli, Humphry Davy, and others. A few 
months later and all London was in an uproar at the news of 
Waterloo, and all the bells set a-ringing. 

‘A few days before—indeed on the day the battle was fought— 
Blackwood gave great praise to the new number of the Quarterly, 
containing the contrast of Bonaparte and Wellington. It happened 
that Southey wrote the article in No. 25 on the “Life and Achieve- 
ments of Lord Wellington,” in order to influence public opinion as 
much as possible, and to encourage the hearts of men throughout the 
country for the great contest about to take place in the Low Coun- 
tries. About the same time Sir James Macintosh had written an 
able and elaborate article for the Ldinburgh, to show that the war 
ought to have been avoided, and that the consequences to England 
could only be unfortunate and inglorious. ‘The number was actually 
printed, stitched, and ready for distribution in June; but it was 
thought better to wait a little, for fear of accidents, and especially for 
the purpose of using it instantly after the first reverse should occur, 
and thus to give it the force of prophecy. The battle of Waterloo 
came like a thunderclap. The article was suppressed, and one on 
“Gall and his Craniology ” substituted’ (i. 270). 

Was it Sydney Smith or some one else who said, @ propos 
of this transaction, that Macintosh’s craniology was turned 
into gall ? 

We must hasten to conclude our notice of Murray’s deal- 
ings with Lord Byron. The fourth canto of Childe Harold 
was committed to Murray’s care after some open bargaining 
by its author, who had completely abandoned his old scruples 
about taking money for his work. Fifteen hundred guineas 
were readily presented for the copyright. 

So eccentric a production as Don Juan must have been 
occasion of no small perplexity. A less scrupulous publisher 
might well hesitate over that strange medley of poetic genius 
and unbridled audacity. When the third and fourth cantos 
were sent for Croker’s perusal, he returned them with a letter 
to Murray which admirably characterizes their contents. 
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‘What sublimity ! what levity ! what boldness ! what tenderness ! 
what majesty ! what trifling! what variety! what ¢ediousness! for 
tedious to a strange degree it must be confessed that whole passages 
are, particularly the earlier stanzas of the fourth canto. I know no 
man of such general powers of intellect as Brougham, yet I think him 
insufferably tedious ; and I fancy the reason to be that he has such 
Jacility of expression that he is never recalled to a selection of his 
thoughts. A more costive orator would be compelled to choose, and 
a man of his talents could not fail to choose the best ; but the power 
of uttering all and everything which passes across his mind tempts 
him to say all. . . . His speeches are poor from their richness, and 
dull from their infinite variety. An impediment in his speech would 
make him a perfect Demosthenes. Something of the same kind, and 
with something of the same effect, is Lord Byron’s wonderful fertility 
of thought and facility of expression ; and the Protean style of Don 
Juan, instead of checking (as the fetters of rhythm generally do) his 
natural activity, not only gives him wider limits to range in, but even 
generates a more roving disposition, . . . and thus it is that, with 
the most extraordinary merit, merit of all kinds, these two cantos have 
been to me, in several points, tedious and even obscure.’ 


After dwelling upon the charge of indelicacy, which Croker 
thought greatly exaggerated, and which would be obviated 
by the omission of five stanzas out of 215, and lamenting the 
evil counsels by which, as he deemed, Lord Byron was swayed, 
Croker concluded by saying that the poet should condense 
and polish and refine ; and ‘ that he should by the /ime labor 
et mora attain the perfection of ease: for what grows freely dies 
early, and nothing endures but in some degree of proportion 
with the time and labour it has cost to create. Use these hints 
if you can, but not [he adds significantly] my name’ (i. 413-6). 

But Lord Byron would alter nothing, and was even more 
wayward than ever. At the end of the fifth canto he declared 
the poem was only just begun, that he intended to take his 
hero all over Europe, to carry him through the Divorce Court, 
and to make him finish as Anacharsis Clootz in the French 
Revolution. Meanwhile the demand for the poem was unparal- 
leled. Crowds besieged Albemarle Street, and parcels of the 
book had to be handed to the booksellers’ messengers through 
the windows. Its publication was rapidly followed by that of 
Sardanapalus, the Two Foscari,and Cain; over which last a 
yet louder outcry was raised. Walter Scott declared that in 
it Byron had matched Milton on his own ground. Others 
declaimed against it as profane and even blasphemous. Pre- 
sently printed editions appeared, and doubts arose whether 
the Court of Chancery would protect the copyright of so 
questionable a work. 
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We cannot linger over the discussion that raged around 
Lord Byron’s Memoirs. These had been purchased by Murray 
from Thomas Moore, and upon Byron’s early death were now 
at the publisher’s absolute control; but great apprehensions 
were expressed that they might give pain in many quarters, 
especially to Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh. Lord Holland 
was strongly opposed to their publication ; he thought it was 
depositing in cold blood a quiver of poisoned arrows for a 
future warfare on private character. Lady Byron offered 
to advance the 2,000 guineas Murray had paid for them, 
but Moore objected to her being consulted, as treachery 
to Byron’s wishes. All parties finally met in Murray’s 
drawing-room, May 17, 1824: Murray, Moore, Hobhouse, 
Colonel Doyle, on behalf of Lady Byron, Mr. Wilmot Horton, 
representing his sister, Mrs. Leigh, and Mr. Luttrell, a friend 
of Moore’s. The discussion was so long and stormy as nearly 
to lead to a challenge between Moore and Hobhouse; but 
finally, in the presence of the whole party, the manuscript 
was committed to the flames. The Byron family offered to 
refund the money, but Moore would not allow them. He 
borrowed the amount from the Longmans, and repaid it 
Murray with interest before he left the room. The subject 
naturally found its way into the press, and was embellished 
with many fictitious details, and it led to serious estrange- 
ment between Moore and Murray, and the imbroglio was 
still further complicated by the publication of Medwin’s 
Conversations, which were full of inaccuracies and libellous 
reflections on Murray. How was Moore to repay the Long- 
mans except by writing the life of Byron, and this he could 
not do without the sanction of Murray, who had all Byron’s 
most important letters in his possession. Never did Murray’s 
character come out more admirably than at this trying crisis. 
He silenced Medwin’s libel serzat#m in a short pamphlet, in 
which Medwin’s misstatements were contradicted by Lord 
Byron’s own words, printed in parallel columns with them. 
He abandoned, at the request of Lord Byron’s family, the 
immense pecuniary advantage he would certainly have en- 
joyed from the publication of the J/emozrs, which he had 
bought with Byron’s express sanction, without any agreement 
for repayment. And finally he agreed to repay Moore the 
2,000 guineas, and to add to it 2,000/. more for editing 
Byron’s letters and writing his life. Well might Moore say 
‘nothing could be more frank, gentlemanlike, and satisfactory 
than the manner in which this affair has been settled.’ 

We pass over a host of details contained in the second 
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volume which illustrate the growth of Murray’s business, 
Besides the names we have already quoted, there is many a 
noted author to whom we should like to make some passing 
reference did not the limits of our space forbid. Cut off 
from Ballantyne and the Constables, Murray found a con- 
genial and able Edinburgh agent in William Blackwood, and 
joined him as a partner in bringing out the now famous 
Magazine. Meanwhile Gifford’s declining health made him 
increasingly unequal to the heavy charge of the Quarterly, 
and its irregularity was worse than ever. Sometimes a 
quarter passed without a number appearing; in 1824 only 
two Quarierlies appeared—No. 60, due in January, but only 
published in August ; and No. 61, due in April, but published 
in December. Should the editorship be put in commission ? 
Should Southey be invited to assume it? Should a brief 
interval be allowed to pass, and then a fresh series com- 
menced? Finally, Mr. John T. Coleridge—better known in 
after years as Justice Coleridge—was installed as Gifford’s 
successor. But the appointment was only temporary. Mr, 
Coleridge was so absorbed in his professional employment that 
after the issue of four numbers he was obliged to resign, and 
Murray’s choice then fell on Lockhart, who carried it onwards 
until Murray’s death. 

An episode in the Memoirs brings us first into contact 
with Benjamin Disraeli. Amongst the projects teeming in 
Murray’s active brain was one for establishing a daily paper 
to uphold constitutional principles and to counteract the 
evil influence of journals which then monopolized the field : 
and the Disraelis, father and son, took the warmest interest in 
the scheme. The younger Disraeli had already shown that 
he was gifted with unusual powers, especially he possessed a 
faculty of winning over others to his views ; he was eloquent, 
persuasive, ingenious. To become virtually director of a daily 
paper, which he believed would equal the 77zmes ; to exert a 
commanding influence over the money market, then, as now, 
much excited with dreams of wealth to be drawn from Spain’s 
emancipated colonies in South America ; to establish confiden- 
tial relations with Cabinet Ministers and yet to be ‘free as 
air ;’ to be in close intercourse with the great Sir Walter Scott 
and to be the medium of offering the editorship of the forth- 
coming paper, with a handsome income, to his son-in-law— 
these were bright visions for the brain of a young man of 
twenty, and, strange to say, Murray shared them. Stranger 
still, he thought that Lockhart could unite to the editorship of 
the Quarterly such contributions to the newspaper as would, 
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at the end of three years, be worth 1,500/. per annum. The 
multifarious preliminaries were arranged, the capital deter- 
mined, one half to be provided by Murray, one quarter by 
B. Disraeli, and the other by a City man named Powles. But 
when the day agreed on had arrived, both Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Powles failed to contribute their shares. Murray, how- 
ever, thought he had gone too far to recede. All the para- 
phernalia of a printing-office had been provided. All the staff 
— editors, reporters, correspondents, printers — engaged. 
Friends hoped to see a paper on their breakfast-table which 
their wives and daughters might read without a_ blush. 
The Representative was looked for so eagerly that the day 
before its publication a very large sum would have been paid 
for a share in it. But from the first it was an utter failure. 
After an ineffectual struggle for six months, it was discon- 
tinued, having involved Murray in a loss of 26,000/. 

The disaster was aggravated by other business anxieties, 
and their combined weight was intolerable. Murray’s health 
gave way, and when he was confined to his bed things went 
from bad to worse. Business was neglected, letters un- 
answered, manuscripts unread. A commercial crisis brought 
down many large publishing-houses, and no one could tell 
who would be able to weather the storm. The Constables, 
with whom Murray had renewed his former friendly relations, 
and who were the publishers of Scott’s novels, failed at the 
end of January, and shortly after the Ballantynes, with whom 
Scott was a partner, were declared bankrupt. Their fall ruined 
some London houses ; but Murray was not only able to stand 
his ground, but also to assist other publishers in their diffi- 
culties. His foresight in declining to be entangled in the 
speculations of the Edinburgh firms was now justified and 
rewarded, and his loss on the newspaper he bore with manly 
resignation, as the following letter to Sharon Turner, his con- 
fidential solicitor and close friend, abundantly testifies :— 


‘Mr. D’Israeli is totally wrong in supposing that my indignation 
against his son arises, in the smallest degree, from the sum which I 
have lost by yielding to that son’s unrelenting excitement and im- 
portunity ; this loss, whilst it was in weekly operation, may be 
supposed, and naturally enough, to have been sufficiently painful, but 
now that it has ceased, I solemnly declare that I neither care nor 
think about it, more than one does of the long-suffered agonies of an 
aching tooth the day after we have summoned resolution to have it 
extracted. On the contrary, I am disposed to consider this apparent 
misfortune as one of that chastening class which, if suffered wisely, 
may be productive of greater good, and I feel confidently that, as it 
has rekindled my ancient ardour in business, a very few months will 
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enable me to replace this temporary loss, and make me infinitely the 
gainer, if I profit by the prudential lesson which this whole affair is 
calculated to teach, . . . From me his son had received nothing but 
the most unbounded confidence and parental attachment ; my fault 
was in having loved, not wisely, but too well’ (ii. 217, 218). 


The misunderstanding between these old friends did not last 
long, and when the younger Disraeli published Contarini 
Fleming it issued from the press in Albemarle Street. 

The last seventeen years of these MZemoirs do not com- 
prise any incidents of so exciting a character as the early 
struggles of the Quarterly, the failure of the Representative, or 
the appearance of Lord Byron’s poems. How full they were 
of solid and varied production is seen by the most cursory 
glance at the table of each chapter’s contents. In the field of 
history the works of Hallam, Milman, Napier’s Peninsular 
War, Elphinstone’s History of India, the Wellington Des- 
patches; in the department of poetry, besides the authors 
already named, Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Hemans, and Mrs. 
Norton, Campbell, and Sir Henry Taylor ; travels innumerable; 
science, represented by Mrs. Somerville, Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Charles Bell ; sport and politics; 
antiquities and de/les lettres; art and theology ; Buxton’s Slave 
Trade, Havelock’s Afghanistan, Gladstone’s Church and State. 
What a world of thought and movement and change the bare 
recital of these names recalls! What side-lights are cast upon 
an author’s sotzf by a passing phrase in a letter to his pub- 
lisher! What amusing insight into character! What un- 
conscious self-betrayal! What can be more characteristic 
than Napier’s cool request to the Duke of Wellington for the 
loan of all his papers, or Southey’s persuasion that his poems 
would be immortal, or the boisterous vivacity of Head’s and 
Borrow’s correspondence! One whole chapter is devoted to 
Moore’s Life of Byron, and another to the origin and early 
history of the Handbooks. And so, as we have said, the 
reader’s interest is maintained unflagging to the end. 

Many points of interest and many persons have been per- 
force passed over in our review. Of John Wilson Croker, 
for example, editor of the Boswel//, which Macaulay smashed, 
but of which Murray sold 50,000 copies—the staunch friend 
and unwearied supporter by pen and counsel—we can only 
make this passing mention, despite the ample space he occupies 
in the Memoirs. 

Two special traits must serve for further illustration of the 
man whose character we have been sketching. He had an 
invincible repugnance to personalities in literary criticism, and 
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when his repeated remonstrances to Blackwood failed to 
procure their discontinuance in the Magazine, he parted with 
his share rather than be, however remotely, responsible for 
that of which he disapproved. His generosity, on all occa- 
sions liberal, at times was splendid. When Scott was carry- 
ing on his terrible struggle against the misfortunes which had 
befallen him, Murray learned that he was anxious to acquire 
the one-fourth share in the copyright of Marmion which 
Murray held, and he wrote to Scott in these terms— 


‘I have been already applied to by Messrs. Constable and Messrs. 
Longmans to know what sum I would sell this share for ; but so 
highly do I estimate the honour of being, even in so small a degree, 
the publisher of the author of the poem, that no pecuniary considera- 
tion whatever can induce me to part with it. But there is a con- 
sideration of another kind, which, until now, I was not aware of, 
which would make it painful to me if I were to retain it a moment 
longer. I mean, the knowledge of its being required by the author, 
into whose hands it was spontaneously resigned in the same instant 
that I read his request. This share has been profitable to me fifty- 
fold beyond what either publisher or author could have anticipated, 
and, therefore, my returning it on such an occasion, you will, I trust, 
do me the favour to consider in no other light than as a mere act of 
acknowledgment for benefits already received’ (ii. 275). 


Enough has been said to indicate the sterling character 
of the man: one last page must be devoted to the special work 
with which he was always proud to be identified. It is not 
easy to exaggerate the service which the Quarterly Review 
has rendered both to literature and to the country. To esti- 
mate this we must not appeciate the periodical press of that 
day by the standard of knowledge, courtesy, and fairness 
which prevails now, but by the tone and spirit which were 
then almost universal. No one would of course be prepared 
to endorse all that appeared in its pages. Gifford had the 
reputation of being a severe, occasionally almost a savage 
writer, and instances might be quoted of the use of language 
which its best friends would regret. No doubt, also, its 
influence was exerted at times to oppose reforms which the 
changed circumstances of the country had made inevitable, 
and whose results have been on the whole beneficial. But 
taking a broad and judicial survey of its long and energetic 
career—in no mere party sense—but on the great lines of 
Constitutionalism as opposed to rash innovation, and of 
Churchmanship as opposed to the motley host of the Church’s 
foes, the service rendered by the Quarterly Review has been 
signal, we had almost said priceless. It afforded a rallying 
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point for forces until its appearance scattered and parted. It 
showed that intellect and learning and wit were not the 
monopoly of the anti-Church and revolutionary party, and 
thus preserved many young and ardent spirits from the 
seductive glamour that might have misled them. It enlisted 
the services of men of moderation and judgment, whose 
literary ability without it might have helped to give currency 
to views of an extreme type. It tempered the tone of its 
great rival, and prevented political discussion in England 
from degenerating into the violence which disfigured it on 
the continent. It maintained a manly and absolute indepen- 
dence alike in literature and politics, not sparing even from 
acute criticism works written by the ablest contributors to its 
own pages and published by its owner, and not following 
obsequiously any party leader, however eminent or powerful. 
Above all, it displayed unflinching faith in the stability and 
excellence of our constitutional system when men’s hearts 
were failing them for fear, and it upheld the national honour 
and expressed undaunted confidence in the national courage 
at a crisis when the value of so bold a front was inestimable. 
A periodical which gathered at lavish cost, and set before the 
English reader, the talent of Canning and Frere and Croker 
and Grant and Gifford, in the field of politics ; of Southey and 
Scott, of Hallam and Milman, of Palgrave and Lockhart, in 
that of history and poetry ; which could command the help 
of Murchison and Lyell in science, of Bishops Phillpotts and 
Monk and Heber, of D’Israeli and Barrow, of Head and Basil 
Hall, and of many a good man and true besides, could hardly 
have other than a supreme influence for good ; and, in view 
of the gigantic influence of periodical literature in our own 
day, and of its high character and temper, no small share 
in tracing its ‘origins’ must be accorded to the Quarterly 
Review. 


ART. X.—MOZLEY’S LETTERS FROM ROME. 


Letters from Rome on the occasion of the Gicumenical Council, 
1869-70. By the Rev. T. MOZLEY. In Two Volumes. 
(London, 1891.) 


A SPECIAL interest is attached to these Letters for more 
reasons than one. In the first place they give us a view of 
the Vatican Council of 1869-70, from a somewhat new stand- 
point—different, on the one hand, from that taken in the 
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interesting biography of Bishop Dupanloup, where we are 
introduced behind the scenes by one who might truly say of all 
that went on, ‘Quorum pars magna fui’; different from that of 
Mr. Gladstone, who regards the Council with the eye, not only 
of an English Churchman, but also of an English statesman 
who had always advocated the ‘ Catholic claims’ (as they were 
called), and observes with dismay the complete change which 
the result of the Council was likely to make in the position of 
his clients ;! different from that of the late Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth, and of the Anglo-Continental Society generally ;? 
different from that of such writers as ‘ Quirinus’ and ‘ Janus,’ on 
the one hand, who watched the Council merely to condemn it, 
and from that of the Papal organs on the other, which watched 
it only to approve of everything that was done. Mr. Mozley 
writes as a man of the world, in the good sense of the term. 
There is nothing whatever in his Letters inconsistent with 
his status as an Anglican priest ; but, as correspondent of the 
Times, he naturally adopts the tone, so far as he can without 
sacrificing any principle, of its writers and readers. Then, 
again, the Letters take us back to a past state of the religious 
and political world, in a way quite different from that in which 
a history would do. The advice of Horace to the poet has 
been more than acted on by the letter-writer. Instead of 
locking up his letters until the ninth,’ he has locked them up 
until the twenty-first year, and then he gives them to the 
world in a collected form, wisely making no attempt at alter- 
ing them to suit the further enlightenment which two decades 
have naturally given. The result is that the reader is himself 
carried back from 1891 to 1869, when the temporal power of 
the Pope was still a living reality, when ‘ Napoleon III.’ was 
still a name to conjure with, when French troops were still 
quartered at Civita Vecchia, when a united Germany was 
still but a dream, and when Italy could still be spoken of 
without manifest absurdity as a ‘puny military Power’ 
{ii, 193). 

Looking back now from the vantage-ground of twenty 
years, one is struck with the comparatively small difference 
which the Council has made in the Church at large, and 
apparently even in the Roman branch of it in particular. To 
judge from the prophecies which immediately preceded and 

1 See Mr. Gladstone’s Vaticanism—On the Nature of Papal Infalli- 
bility, 1875. 

? See Life of Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, pp. 363- 
370. Ist edition. 


8 *‘Nonumque prematur in annum.’ 
De Arte Poetica, \. 388. 
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the comments which immediately followed, the promulgation 
of the dogma of Papal Infallibility was going to make such a 
revolution in the worlds of thought and of action as had not 
been seen for at least three centuries. Not only alarmists 
like poor Dr. Cumming, but clear-headed, calm observers like 
Bishop Thirlwall, declared that it was ‘an event far more im- 
portant than the great change in the balance of power’ 
brought about by the Franco-German war ;' Mr. Gladstone 
called it (and not without reason) ‘the legal extinction of 
right, and the enthronement of will in its place, throughout 
the churches of one half of Christendom’ ;? Bishop Words- 
worth predicted that it might be ‘an event fraught with more 
important results to Christendom than any that has occurred 
during the last three hundred years.’ * 

But twenty years have elapsed, and the Roman Church 
goes on to all appearance very much as she went on before 
the Council; while outside the Roman communion the results 
appear to be small indeed. The subject of Mr. Mozley’s 
Letters is a deeply interesting one; but its interest is mainly 
historical, and, with one important exception, has little or no 
bearing upon present events. That exception is, of course, 
the rise of the Old Catholics, a movement to which we heartily 
wish success. But, apart from that, the world seemed to have 
well-nigh forgotten all about the Vatican Council; and we 
have reason to be grateful to Mr. Mozley for recalling atten- 
tion to proceedings which at any rate do not deserve to be 
consigned to the limbus of complete oblivion. Mr. Mozley can, 
indeed, add but little to what may be known from other 
sources respecting the doings of the Council. For even the 
magic name of the 7Zzmes did not act as a talisman to procure 
him either admission into the Council Hall, or trustworthy 
reports of what was done there ; his information is after all only 
the information of ‘the man in the street,’ but it is something 
to learn what an exceptionally intelligent observer, who was 
at any rate on the spot, saw and heard ; and this he has told 
us in his own bright and vigorous style. Moreover, though 
Roman Catholics would probably not agree with us in this, 
it is, in our opinion, the information of a very fair and impar- 
tial witness. If Dr. Cumming had had his wish, and then 
given us #zs account, we could not have accepted it without 
many grains of salt. But the brother-in-law and devoted 


admirer of Cardinal Newman would naturally be inclined to: 


1 Charge of the Bishop of St. David's in 1872. 
2 Vaticanism, ut supra, 
8 The Vatican Council, Miscellanies, i. 312. 
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look with as lenient an eye as possible upon the acts of the 
Church of Newman’s adoption ; and, apart from family feel- 
ings, Mr. Mozley’s own sentiments would not tempt him to 
err on the side of ultra-Protestantism. Indeed, from his 
Reminiscences we gather that at one time he felt an inclina- 
tion to join the Church of Rome himself; and there are 
instances in these volumes in which he seems to us to favour 
the Roman at the expense of his own branch of the Church. 
Take, for example, the following passage :— 


‘Palm Sunday is one of the most picturesque spectacles of the 
Roman year. It is the opening scene of the great epic. Our own 
Reformers carefully eliminated all notice or reminder of the day 
out of the Calendar. Psalms, Lessons, Collect, Epistle, and Gospel 
are all equally without allusion to the striking incidents described 
in Holy Writ, with exact time, place, manner, and circumstance. 
Perhaps the ceremony was overdone in those days, as many might 
fairly think it overdone here yesterday, or perhaps the compilers of 
our Liturgy wished to avoid the recognition of Maccabees, to which 
we must have recourse if we want an express and undoubted prece- 
dent for carrying the palm branches. Neither the Jewish nor the Pagan 
precedent seems to have been thought sufficient by our good people 
at home, and Palm Sunday in England is a name, and no more’ 
(ii. 329). 

Now, is it quite sure that Rome is right in laying so much 
stress on the event which gives the popular name to the day, 
and England wrong in directing exclusive attention to the fact 
that it was the beginning of the week of suffering? Is there 
not something to be said for the view that the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem was no real triumph, but only, as it has 
been said, ‘the childish reception of a childish people,’ and 
the cause of sorrow rather than of joy to the Saviour; and 
that it is therefore conveying a false impression to dwell 
so markedly on the event? Take, again, the following 
passage :— 

‘Some good people here are saying the whole thing is an outrage, 
a delusion, and especially an insult to our Anglican Church. They 
cannot see how any serious person can wish to be present, or in 
what mood he can attend. As for joining in the slightest degree, 
that is pronounced impossible. I don’t see this, and never did. 
What we are witnessing here, and what we are to see and hear to- 
morrow, is the faith and practice of England for a thousand years, 
when we were not a very bad nation and people, or very particularly 
foolish. I claim communion with the founders of our Universities 
and Colleges, and with our bishops to Augustine’ (i. 69). 


We should certainly demur to the assumptions that the 
Roman Church of the latter part of the nineteenth century 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO. LXV. P 
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is identical with ‘the faith and practice of England for a 
thousand years,’ and that we must symbolize with Rome in 
order to claim the communion mentioned in the iast sentence, 
But we quote the two passages in order to show that we have 
not in Mr. Mozley an unfavourable witness, if we are to take 
the evidence of an outsider at all. So, following his guidance 
but, at the same time, by no means vouching for the accuracy 
of all he relates—he himself frankly owns that he has some- 
times made mistakes—we would direct our readers’ attention 
to one or two points in connexion with the so-called CEcu- 
menical Council of 1869-1870. 

Mr. Mozley’s forte is plain, matter-of-fact common sense 
which he brings to bear upon his subject with great effect. 
For instance, while others objected to the Council because it 
was not called together by Christian princes after the primi- 
tive fashion ; because it represented only a portion of Christen- 
dom, and therefore could not be properly termed CEcumenical; 
because, even supposing it represented all Christendom, its 
right to be called Ccumenical would depend upon the 
general acceptance of its decisions, and it was a misnomer to 
term it so in advance ; Mr. Mozley boldly demurs to its right 
to be called a Council at all—not on historical or theological, 
but on purely physical grounds. A council means a meeting 
where people consult together. But in a vast space like the 
North Transept of St. Peter’s, where the Council met, any 
real consultation was physically impossible. It would require 
the voice of a Stentor, not of a cardinal or a bishop, to make 
itself heard ; and so Mr. Mozley consoles himself for his ex- 
clusion by the reflexion ‘that he would have been none the 
wiser if he had been admitted.’ Again, consultation presup- 
poses that there must be some common language in which the 
expression of various opinions could make itself understood. 
But the language in this case was ecclesiastical Latin, which, 
Mr. Mozley contends, the majority of the assembled Fathers 
could neither speak fluently nor understand readily. But these 
difficulties were really no hindrance to the work of the Coun- 
cil; for, as a matter of fact, there was no work to be done. 
It was a pageant, and nothing more. The real work was done 
outside ; it was all cut and dried when it was brought before 
the Council. In the first place, there were preparatory com- 
missions which had been busily engaged for many months 
before the meeting of the Council in arranging everything ; 
so that when the Fathers assembled ‘they would find their 
work not only cut out for them, but virtually done, and the 
Council over, so far as themselves were concerned’ (i. 434). 
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Then, when the Council did meet, there were four ‘ congrega- 
tions, which corresponded roughly with what we should call 
committees—nominally elected by the Council itself, but really 
appointed by the Pope and his party—who were ‘charged 
with the preparation of reports, or matters for deliberation, 
to be presented to the Council’ (i. 44). These congregations 
virtually managed everything ; and managed it just as the 
Pope and the College of Jesuits wished. They were supposed 
to represent nations; but, as a matter of fact, those nations 
which were sure to support the Pope completely swamped 
those who were likely to be at all doubtful in their allegiance. 
And, to make assurance doubly sure, there were, besides, other 
Papal securities, all of which are duly specified by Mr. Mozley, 
to whose pages we must be content to refer the reader (i. 124, 
132, 137, 151). In fact, the Council itself was, according to our 
author, a mere farce. The wonderful unity which is supposed 
to distinguish the Church of Rome from other Christian com- 
munities is thus easily accounted for. It is a very different 
thing from unanimity. Rome has only two alternatives to 
offer: either stay and submit, or—go! 

The events which occurred subsequently to the period 
about which Mr. Mozley writes illustrate this most forcibly. 
By far the most prominent and important figure that appears 
in Mr. Mozley’s pages among the opposition on the question 
of Papal Infallibility is the Bishop of Orleans, Monsignor 
Dupanloup. A man of singular gifts of eloquence, of great 
force of character, of unblemished reputation, and an inheritor 
of the best traditions of Gallicanism, he always commanded 
attention. Though he was carefully excluded by the Jesuits 
from any of the committees, he succeeded in making himself 
heard, and was from first to last the courageous and able 
leader of what may be called the extreme left of the anti- 
Papal party. And yet, what was the end of it all? He had 
to yield at last, sacrificing his own personal convictions to 
maintain a fictitious semblance of unity. It was the same 
with another great French prelate—Darboy, Archbishop of 
Paris—whose name is invested with a melancholy interest, as 
he was the third archbishop in succession who met with a 
violent death. It was the same with the German bishops, 
against whose tergiversation Bishop Christopher Wordsworth 
uttered his indignant protest :— 


‘I did hope that, amongst the eighty-eight bishops who with- 
stood, in the name of our common Catholicity, that monstrous 
figment of Papal Infallibility which has been forced upon the con- 
science of Western Christendom—I did hope that some one at 
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least of those eighty-eight bishops would have come forward to pro- 
test against it ; but I see with the deepest sorrow that, out of the 
seven or eight hundred prelates who, on the 8th of December, 
1869, were summoned to take their seats at the Vatican Council, 
not a single one has arisen to utter a word of protest against the 
monstrous assumption of personal infallibility on the part of the 
Roman pontiff. They are all dumb !’? 


Indeed, so far from there being unanimity, there appears 
to have been a formidable minority, which becomes still more 
formidable when the names are weighed as well as counted, 
directly opposed to the formal definition of the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility ; and if we include those who in their heart 
of hearts would have preferred that the question should 
remain untouched, that minority would be swelled into an 


actual majority. 


‘What,’ asks Mr. Mozley, ‘is the truth of this unity and this de- 
votion of the whole heart and soul to Rome, thus asserted of the 
assembled Fathers? It is enough to reply that, out of the whole 
800, there are certainly not a tithe—not 80, I say—who would 
not jump for joy and sing a song of thanksgiving if they heard that 
the Council was suddenly dissolved this very afternoon’ (ii. 33)— 


that is, on Feb. 11, 1870, when the great dogma had not yet 
been even formulated. 

The fact is the assembled prelates had, as Mr. Mozley 
observes (ii. 34), to reckon not only with the Pope and his 
party at Rome, but .also with their own flocks, when they 
should be at last allowed to return to their long-forsaken 
dioceses. It was all very well for resident cardinals and mere 
bishops zz partibus to vote away their own independence and 
reduce themselves and everybody, except one single man, to 
mere ciphers ; but how would it work in the case of those 
who had to maintain a dignified and influential position 
among those over whom they were placed as overseers ? 

Over and over again Mr. Mozley mentions rumours that 
the dogma would not be passed. The opposition to it took 
various forms. There were those who were opposed to the 
thing itself 7” toto; these included all the Gallicans with the 
Bishop of Orleans as their most distinguished representative; 
most of the Germans, of whom Bishop Strossmayer was the 
most prominent ; and many of the Americans. Then there 
were the ‘moderates, who took an intermediate ground 
between the direct opposition of the Dupanloup and Stross- 


1 Bishop Wordsworth’s speech at a meeting of the Anglo-Continental 
Society on June 16, 1871. : 
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mayer party, and the Ultramontanes, who were more Papal 
than the Pope himself. These at one time seemed likely to 
prove the most powerful of all the parties into which the 
Council was divided. And, besides these, there were many 
who were against the promulgation of the dogma, not be- 
cause they disbelieved in it, but because they considered it 
already to be held by all true Catholics, and that it was 
therefore superfluous to make it the subject of a formal 
decree ; and at this time it was particularly inexpedient to do 
so, For coming events cast their shadows before: the great 
Franco-German war was already looming in the distance. 
When that broke out, the Papal throne could no longer be 
propped up by French bayonets, which would be wanted 
elsewhere. The temporal power must go; and, whichever 
side won in the contest, the victors would not be in favour 
of arly great increase of the spiritual power of Rome. France 
certainly would not—all the traditions of the Gallican Church 
were against it. Germany, at that time chiefly known as the 
land of scholars and philosophers, had, even among the 
Roman Catholic section of its inhabitants, something very 
like contempt for the Roman intellect, and was by no means 
disposed to submit its own more profound and powerful 
mind even to what it regarded as the head of the Church. 
Mr. Mozley shows how in almost all the other nations repre- 
sented at the Council, there was more or less objection to 
pressing the dogma. And yet, in spite of all, when the vote 
was at last taken, ‘ there were 667 A/acets, not one non-placet, 
but some absences, for whatever reason, variously estimated 
from 22 to 35’ (ii. 399). 

How was it brought about? Mr. Mozley brings out two 
points, both of which contributed materially to the result. 
One is the great influence of the personal character of the 
Pope himself (i. 350, 424 ; ii. 281). In the popular estimate, 
twenty or thirty years ago, the personality of Pius IX. was 
somewhat obscured by the more commanding presence of 
Cardinal Antonelli. But this was a mistake. The Pope was 
no doubt peculiarly fortunate in having so splendid a lieu- 
tenant as Antonelli; but Antonelli was only lieutenant, not 
the wire-puller of a Papal puppet. Pius IX. was anything 
but a puppet. With an indomitable will of his own, an 
attractive person, a clear and commanding voice, a thorough 
understanding of what he wanted and meant to have—he was 
personally, as well as officially, the chief figure in Rome. His 
vast and varied experience, his many triumphs over apparently 
insuperable obstacles for nearly a quarter of a century, gave 
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him an influence and a prestige to which no one else could 
pretend. This wonderful old man, in his seventy-ninth year, 
showed all the freshness and energy of youth, combined with 
the wariness and wisdom which age alone can give. And he 
knew how to work an oracle, the potency of which was 
another cause of the Papal triumphs. The very name of 
Rome exercised a magic spell, and no other place in the 
world could compete with it on this score. None had sucha 
history to appeal to. For Papal Rome was the successor of 
Imperial Rome, and inherited the traditional policy and the 
splendid prestige of its predecessor. 


‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.’ 


This advice was followed as much by Papal as by Imperial 
Rome; and no man was better fitted ‘debellare superbos’ 
than Pope Pius IX. If ‘ the eldest son of the Church’ could 
say of his country, ‘ L’Etat, c’est moi,’ ‘the father of the 
Church’ might say with almost equal truth, ‘ L’Eglise, c’est 
moi.’ He was an Italian of the Italians, and we have no 
doubt it really seemed to him quite the right thing that the 
Italians should have such a preponderance of votes in the 
Council as practically to swamp all the other nations put 
together. In the days of the Czsars, Rome had been accus- 
tomed to rule the world, and she must of course continue to 
do so. Opposition to such a claim was not only opposition 
to Heaven’s vicegerent : it was opposition to what was clearly 
in accordance with the fitness of things. 

This was all the more striking at the Vatican Council 
because, taken as individuals, the Italians could bear no com- 
parison, in point of interest, force, and reputation, with other 
nations. Who was there of equal prominence with Dupan- 
loup and Darboy among the French, Strossmayer among the 
Germans, Manning among the English? There was, indeed, 
one greater name still among the latter, which is conspicuous 
by its absence. Once only does Newman’s name occur in 
the pages of his brother-in-law, and that in a paragraph 
evidently added long after the original letter (ii. 328). There 
is no question that the future Cardinal was no friend of the 
Papal design. Again, among the great French Churchmen 
there is one name which only occurs in connexion with dis- 
approval. Of course, as a layman, Montalembert took no 
part in this synod of cardinals and prelates; but not the 
least interesting passage in Mr. Mozley’s book is that which 
records the dying protest of the great Frenchman against the 
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proposed dogma. It must have been a shock to the Pope 
and his party to find that one who had been a most effective 
supporter of Papal claims in 1847 should have felt it his duty 
to leave as a last legacy the record of his utter disagreement 
with this new departure of his former friends (ii. 174-7). 

The whole interest is so centred in one subject that we 
have almost unconsciously passed over much that Mr. Mozley 
tells us about the other doings of the Council. We have 
vivid descriptions of Rome itself, ‘a city of dirt, as 
Mr. Mozley uncomplimentarily terms it ; of the Carnival ; of 
the ‘ Pope’s day,’ that is, June 21, set apart to commemorate 
his return from Gaeta, and his escape from the casualty at 
St. Agnese ; of the way in which Rome, with her usual 
astuteness, took care to utilize the occasion of the Council to 
draw her visitors into her net, by the persuasive preaching of 
Monsignor Capel, Archbishop Manning, and others. But all this, 
and much other interesting matter, we must pass over, and be 
content to recommend our readers to turn to the book itself, 


in which they will find something to instruct, and much to 
amuse them. 
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ArT, XL—ELIZABETHAN EXPLORERS. 


. The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques, and Dis- 
covertes of the English Nation, made by Sea or Overland. 
By RICHARD HAKLVYT, Preacher, and sometime Student 
of Christchurch in Oxford. (London, 1599.) 

. Narratives of Voyages towards the North-West in Search 
of a Passage to Cathay and India, 1496 to 1631, with 
Selections from the Early Records of the Honourable 
East India Company and from MSS. in the British 
Museum. By THOMAS RANDALL, Esq. (London, 
1849.) 

. Navigantium atque [Itinerantium Bibliotheca ; or, a Compleat 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, consisting of above 
Four Hundred of the most Authentick Writers. By 
JOHN Harris, A.M., Fellow of the Royal Society. In 
Two Volumes, folio. (London, 1705.) 

. State Papers, published under the Authority of Her Majesty's 
Commission. Part V. (London, 1849.) 

5. Zhe World encompassed by Sir Francis Drake ; being his 
next Voyage to that to Nombre de Dios. Collated with an 
unpublished MS. of Francis Fletcher, Chaplain to the 
Expedition. With Appendices and an Introduction by 
W. S. W. VAUX, Esq., M.A. (London, 1854.) 

6. English Men of Action. Sir Francis Drake. By JULIAN 
CORBETT. (London, 1890.) 


THE reformation of religion in the sixteenth century is one of 
the watersheds of history. From it, great streams of thought, 
which have flowed far, and which are still flowing with as 
vigorous a current as ever, first took a definite direction. And 
of no country is this truer than of England. Here the ‘new 
learning’ found a congenial soil ; and speedily had wonderful 
effects upon the minds of men. The old landmarks of opinion 
were thrown down, and the thoughts and purposes of English- 
men moved, at first timidly and slowly, then with vigorous 
and determined resolution, out into broader tracts of activity 
than before. In these was promise of adventure to the 
adventurous, and of profit to the bold. A vast fund of latent 
energy had been thus set free, and sought employment in every 
direction. Dynastic contests in England had been stilled for 
the moment by the accession of the vigorous Tudor race to 
the throne. The chronic wars with France no longer drew 
to themselves and expended the young, powerful manhood of 
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the nation, which looked out the more eagerly on that account 
for occupation in other fields. 

Again, the instinct of self-defence tended in the same 
direction. By the breach with the Papacy England had been 
forced into a position of antagonism with the great Continental 
nations which still held fast to the old order of things. Those 
were days when war—the w/tima ratio regum—was still 
recognized as a method of producing uniformity in religion ; 
and the Pope, as was repeatedly shown, could count in the 
last resort on the musketeers of France and the galleons of 
Spain to bring a recalcitrant nation to reason. Had Henry 
VIII. not been given to building great ships and casting brass 
cannon of an unheard-of size,an Armada might have sailed 
before 1588; and the English, who were then said to be ‘ the 
fiercest nation in Europe,’ were not slow to follow the lead of 
their sovereign in a direction so entirely in accordance with 
their own warlike tastes. 

Commerce had its own special and powerful impulse to 
give to adventure by sea. The old tracks of trading were out 
of favour. The fishing industry was depressed by the un- 
accountable dislike which the nation seemed to have taken 
to the use of fish as an article of food. Under the old 
ecclesiastical régime not only was every Friday, as our own 
Prayer Book orders, ‘a day of fasting, when no flesh meat 
might be eaten; but the same rule applied during the whole 
of the six weeks of Lent. At such times the gastronomic 
science of the period concentrated itself upon fish as a 
substitute,’ and thus a brisk and constant demand was 
created. But the predominance of the Reform altered all 
this. It became a point of Protestantism to eat flesh and to 
reject fish ; and the fishermen found their occupation gone. 
The observant Secretary of State saw with regret the decay 
of their industry, and the fisheries on all the coasts of the 
British Islands falling under the control of the Flemings, the 
French, and the Spaniards.? But it was out of his power to 
stem a tendency so powerful. What he could do he did, and 
through the parliament of 1562-3 he carried a statute to make 
the eating of flesh on Fridays and Saturdays a misdemeanour 
punishable by a fine of 3/. or three months’ imprisonment ; 

1 Though we may be permitted to suppose that Sir William Cecil was 
making a rhetorical point with a degree of pardonable exaggeration 
when he said ‘no flesh at all was eaten on fish days, even the King could 
not have license.’—Votes upon an Act for the Increase of the Navy, 1563, 
Domestic MSS. Rolls House. 


2 Even at the present day the bulk of the take of the Cornish pilchard 
fishery goes to Spain and Portugal. 
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while even on Wednesday one dish of flesh was permitted 
only on condition that ‘there were served at the same table 
and at the same meal three full competent usual dishes of 
sea fish of sundry kinds, fresh or salt.' 

But the Bill, though passed, was to no purpose; and 
indeed the age for sumptuary regulations of any kind 
depending upon enactments of a Government was fast passing 
away. 

Concurrently with this closing of old sea routes, new ones 
were gradually opening. Commercial prosperity did not 
diminish ; it even grew rapidly by reason of the increase of 
imports, of many new and unfamiliar descriptions, which had 
to be paid for in the staples of the country. These were as 
yet but few, principally wool, as also the woollen cloths 
and baizes of which there was a large and flourishing manu- 
facture in Devonshire and Somerset. Even in those days 
London had begun to import corn, to the great uneasiness 
of Cecil.? 

French silks and wines came in increasing quantities year 
by year; and yet while the foreign trade steadily increased 
‘the port towns of the realm had been steadily decaying,’ and, 
instead of being ‘ well furnished with ships and mariners,’ only 
a few coasters and barges were found in many harbours. The 
reason was that much of the carrying trade was monopolized 
by the French and the Flemings ; and until new paths were 


opened, and a new enthusiasm created, the maritime industry 
continued to decay. 


' 5 Eliz. cap. 4,5 (1563). So staunch a Protestant as Cecil might well 
be supposed to have been beyond suspicion of reactionary tendencies, 
but it was not so; for it is amusing to find that in order to disarm 
suspicion of his motives he was obliged to add a clause to his Bill, to the 
effect that ‘because no person should misjudge the intent of the statute, 
which was politicly meant only for the increase of fishermen and mariners 
and not for any superstition for choice of meats, whosoever should teach 
or preach that eating of fish or forbearing of flesh was for the saving of 
the soul of man or for the service of God should be punished as the 
spreader of false news.’—C/ause to be added to the Act quoted (in Cecil's 
handwriting), Domestic MSS. Eliz. vol. xxvii. 

* It appears from the customs entries that the heaviest foreign trade 
was in canvas, linen, cloth, wood, oil, and wines. The total value of the 
wine entered at the port of London alone in the year 1559 was 64,000/., 
the retail selling price being then on an average 7d. a gallon. The iron 
trade with Sweden, Russia, and Spain was considerable, and, strange to 
say, the English then depended on foreign manufacturers for their 
supplies of knives, nails, buttons, and even of pins and needles. Hops 
stand at a large figure, and also sugar. Among miscellaneous articles are 
found dolls, tennis balls, cabbages, turnips, tape and thread, glasses, 
hats, laces, marmalade, baskets, and rods for baskets.—Froude’s History, 
vol. viii. chap. xlvii. note. 
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The ocean routes, as they became familiar in the course 
of a very short period, were four in number. 

1. The Baltic trade—with Russia, North Germany, and 
the Scandinavian peninsula. Hence came tallow, flax, and 
hemp, raw and manufactured into cables, cordage and sail- 
cloth, iron and steel, pitch and tar, timber generally, and par- 
ticularly such fir trees as would serve for the masts and spars 
of ships, also furs of all kinds, from the fine and costly pelts 
of the sable and ermine to the coarser and commoner wolf 
and bearskins. Hides also were brought from Russia in great 
numbers. 

2. The Turkey and Levantine trade, which traversed the 
southern ports of Europe and the northern of Africa. Thence 
were brought silks, damasks, cloth of gold, perfumes, fruits, 
and spices. The transport of wine to and from Rouen and 
Bordeaux may be considered as being practically a coasting 
trade. 

These two were purely commercial. 

3. The trade to the East Indies, the Cape, and the 
Southern Seas. This was partly commercial, partly exploring, 
and to a large extent piratical. The ships sailed heavily 
armed, and with large crews for their tonnage. They would 
sail from port to port and from one group of islands to an- 
other, where they could find a market for their merchandise, 
or purchase the pepper or the ‘ sinnamon,’ the cloves, nutmegs, 
or ginger, the pearls or ‘lapis lazzudis’ that those lands are 
rich in. Here the French, the Dutch, and particularly the 
Portuguese were their competitors, and were bitter against 
the English as interlopers upon their profitable monopoly. 
The latter had to fight for the liberty to buy and to sell, even 
to water and refit; and to defend their purchases when they 
had obtained them with ‘hot vollies and cold steel.’ They 
were the Ishmaelites of those seas ; ‘their hand was against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them.’ Such a 
state of chronic hostility to all comers passed easily into that 
of piracy ; and pirates, in great numbers of instances, these 
adventurers undoubtedly became. If they reached Bristol or 
Dartmouth, Plymouth or London again, it was after an absence 
of years, and after having passed through a thousand dangers. 
It was likely enough—perhaps more likely than not—that they 
would be overmatched by their hostile competitors, who were 
five or six to one against them, the crew imprisoned or ‘clapt 
into the Inquisition,’ to linger for years, out of the sight and 
knowledge of all; or they might be ‘ miserably cast away’ 
upon some hidden rock or savage coast, and never heard of 
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again. But if they got home at all it was generally with 
rich cargoes, which yielded great profits to all concerned—to 
the sun-browned mariners themselves and to the citizen or 
‘merchant adventurers’ whose contributions had fitted out 
the expedition. 

4. The fourth route led ‘Westward Ho’ to the coasts of 
North and South America and to the West Indies, and this 
speedily became the most popular of all. There were several 
reasons for this. Beyond the Atlantic there were unknown 
lands to be discovered and added to the Queen’s dominions, 
in rare instances to be even colonized. The exploits of Fer- 
nando Cortez in Mexico and of Francisco Pizarro in Peru, 
vastly exaggerated by popular rumour, had thrown a golden 
glamour over the ‘Spanish Main,’ which was an irresistible 
attraction to these bold adventurers. In these seas they were 
simply pirates or slavers ; and the mention of the latter word 
suggests another chapter, a painful and deeply stained one, in 
the annals of Elizabethan enterprise. 

As early as 1552 English explorers had found their way 
to the coast of Guinea, and brought back its gold dust and 
ivory to Southampton, the merchants of that thriving seaport 
having already begun to affect this particular sphere of enter- 
prise.' In 1553 set forth from that place ‘two goodly ships, 
the “ Primerose” and the “ Lion,” with a pinnas called the 
“Moone,” being furnished as well with men of the lustiest 
sort, to the number of seven score, as also with ordinance and 
victuals requisite for such a voyage.’ The two heads of the 
expedition were Captain Windham of Norfolk, and Antonio 
Pinteado, a Portuguese. These reached the ‘ golden land,’ ze. 
the Bight of Benin, and penetrated fifty or sixty leagues up 
the river Mina,’ where they traded with great success. Un- 
fortunately they did not understand how deadly is the climate 
to Europeans, but lingered there, ‘drinking the wine of the 
Palme trees, that droppeth in the night from the cut of the 
branches of the same, and in such extreme heate running con- 
tinually into the water,’* until both the captains were struck 
down and died of fever, and out of 140 men scarcely 40 re- 
turned. But the profit was great ;4 and the very next year 
another expedition sailed from London under John Lok, with 
two ships of 140 tons each, and one of 90. This expedition 


1 Hakluyt, ii. 466. * The Niger. 5 Hakluyt, p. 468. 

4 One ship was scuttled where she lay for want of a crew to navigate 
her. But the other brought home over 4oolbs. of gold dust, thirty-six 
butts of grains (z.e. pepper), and about 250 elephants’ teeth ‘of all quan- 
tities.’ 
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returned with fair success, but following the bad example of 
the Portuguese, who had already begun to kidnap the natives, 
they seized five men, ‘tall and strong men,’ and brought them 
ome. 

P But this kidnapping turned the negroes against the 
English, and the next year, when ‘ Master William Towerson, 
merchant of London,’ went the same voyage with two ships, 
he found the negroes hostile, and was unable to trade there. 
Accordingly the following year (1556) the men were brought 
back, ‘and the men of the towne wept for joy when they saw 
them.’! But it was long before the distrust caused by this 
incident altogether died away ; and a bad precedent had been 
set, which was not long in being followed. 

The slave trade with Spanish America was at this time 
in the hands of the Portuguese. It was not without reluct- 
ance and under onerous conditions that the Spanish Govern- 
ment permitted even this entrance for trade into the jealously 
guarded precincts of their American territories. The entire 
continent of South America was practically in their hands. 
From Florida to the River Plate the Spanish flag waved over 
every harbour along the whole Atlantic coast; while the 
recent conquest of Chili had rendered it similarly paramount 
along the Pacific coast; and a Papal grant had ratified to 
the King of Spain the conquests achieved by his soldiers ; so 
that hitherto no nation had cared to explore those distant 
regions with the exception of Portugal, whose vessels and 
mariners were not so much the rivals as the compliant clients 
of Spain. Now, however, that the Spanish settlements had 
grown and prospered in these years of unbroken peace their 
demand for labour increased ; while the Madrid Government, 
absolute, unsympathetic, and above all slow, kept the supply 
far below the requirements of the planters by their regulations ; 
so that the price of slaves rose enormously. Here was the 
opportunity for a profitable though illicit trade ; and a daring 
Englishman at once struck in. In October 1562 John Hawkins, 
of Plymouth, and Thomas Hampton fitted out three vessels 
and sailed to the Bight of Benin. There, between purchase and 
kidnapping, they collected 300 negro slaves, and sailed with 
them to St. Domingo, in Hispaniola, where they succeeded in 
selling two-thirds of their human cargo at good prices. The 
other third they were obliged to land as security for the pay- 
ment of duties (the circumstances would take too long to 
detail), and the end was that they lost them all, together with 
a cargo of hides, in which Hawkins invested half the profits 


1 Towerson’s Relation, Hakluyt, ii. 498. 
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which he had made. These he had the temerity to send under 
the charge of Hampton to Cadiz, where, of course, they were 
instantly seized, and Hampton himself was threatened with the 
Inquisition.’ Notwithstanding this loss, which he calculated 
at 40,000 ducats, the profits of the voyage remained large ; 
and so tempting were they that the adventurer had no diffi- 
culty in fitting out another expedition in 1564, in which 
Queen Elizabeth herself and members of her Council took 
shares ; and one of the finest of the royal ships, the ‘ Jesus, 
of Liibeck,’ was lent to him for the purpose. He came back 
in September 1565 even more successful than before: the 
shareholders divided a profit of sixty per cent. A very 
similar notice will be sufficient for a third voyage undertaken 
by him in 1566, but in which he did not himself sail. 

On the morality of these daring enterprises we need say 
nothing in this age. The monstrous growth of the African 
slave trade has developed to its full proportions since that 
day, and the world knows how to judge of it. It may even 
be said that it has grown rank and foul in the nostrils of 
Christendom, so that the same nation which carried it on 
masterfully and with the strong hand has had to stigmatize it 
by the mouth of David Livingstone as ‘the open sore of the 
world,’ and to post its squadrons of war ships off the African 
coast in order to put it down by the same means. In the 
period we are considering, however, the matter had other 
aspects. The peril and the adventure, combined with the 
certain and large gains of the traffic in slaves, drew a certain 
class of minds among the English mariners with irresistible 
force. It was taken up by a bold, a reckless, and unscrupu- 
lous, though not a large or representative class, among Eng- 
lish seamen. Their voyages, though comparatively few, cast a 
lurid light across the page of history, which makes the annals 
of more peaceful trading enterprises grow pale ; but, as the 
student of the maritime history of those times knows well, 
the slave-trading element was really the least in amount and 
the smallest in economical importance of all those which 
made up the increasing volume of English maritime affairs. 
The conscience of the nation never really accepted the trade 

' Hakluyt, First Voyage of Mr. John Hawkins, iii. 594. 

2 The despatches of the Spanish ambassador De Silva to his Govern- 
ment about this time are full of the doings of Hawkins (Achines, the 
Spaniards called him, finding his name unmanageable in their language). 
Thus, in November 1565: ‘The vast profit made by the voyage has 
excited other merchants to undertake similar expeditions. Achines him- 


self is going out again next May, and the thing requires immediate atten- 
tion’ (Simancas MSS. ; Froude’s History, viii. 65). 
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in slaves as lawful, though its golden fruits might tempt some 


even in high places, and its cruelty and essential wrongfulness 


be condoned in consideration of the bravery and enterprise, 
worthy of a better object, which were displayed by those en- 
gaged in it. It was like the ‘blockade-running’ of our own 
day, perilous but profitable. 

Before we quit this part of our subject we must glance at 
the exploits of Hawkins’s friend and pupil Francis Drake, 
whose achievements (such as they were) and whose fame sur- 
passed even those of his master. He was not so much the 
slave dealer as the pirate ; though it must be said in fairness 
that his piracy almost reached the comparative dignity of 
irregular warfare. On the Spanish Main this state of war 
was chronic, and the name of Drake (Draco, the Dragon, as 
they were wont to call him) was but too familiar to every 
Spanish settlement along the coast which had been harried 
by him. A more legitimate ground for his fame was his 
voyage round the globe in 1577-80. He sailed from Ply- 
mouth in November of the former year, his own ship being 
named the ‘ Pelican,’ and four other ships and barks making 
up his fleet, which was manned with 164 persons in all. He 
directed his course to the Cape de Verd Islands ; but the ad- 
venturers were unable to trade there, Hawkins’s previous 
exploits having occasioned peremptory orders from Madrid 
for the closing of all Spanish ports to the English free-traders. 
Nevertheless they landed, and occupied the ‘chief place of 
the Isle,’ there being no military force capable of offering 
resistance. Thence they made a stretch across the South 
Atlantic to the coast of Brazil, and there sailed along a 
country uninhabited, nor anchored except in one place north 
of the River Plate, where ‘they killed several sea-wolves 
(which we call seals), keeping them for food.' They made 
their way through the Straits of Magellan (or Magellanicus, 
as they call him) with some risk, as the navigation was 
difficult and dangerous, on account of the turns and windings 
of the passage and the sudden storms of wind. But at 
length they reached the Pacific Ocean, where the Eng- 
lish flag had never yet flown. It was no small feat that 
Drake had thus accomplished. There were no charts in those 
days; no narratives even of Magellan’s voyage; while the 


1 Narrative, p.20. The ‘Famous Voyage’ is republished by Hals- 
bury and Harris, and has been recently collated (by Mr. W. Vaux) with 
a similar ‘ Narrative’ of Francis Fletcher, chaplain to the expedition. 
Mr. Froude has summarized the story in his Hzsfory with much graphic 
force. ‘ 
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equinoctial gales were drawing on, and his largest vessel, the 
‘ Pelican,’ was only of 120 tons burden. The ‘ Elizabeth,’ her 
consort, was of 80 tons burden only. With this feeble force 
—for the cutter of 30 tons burden which followed as a kind 
of tender need not be seriously counted—he calmly prepared 
to encounter all the dangers of this unknown ocean. The 
strength of their resolution was put to a stern proof imme. 
diately when, after their three weeks’ anxious pilotage, they 
came out into the open sea. The very next day (it was 
September 7) a violent gale from the north-east caught them 
and drove them before it almost six hundred miles into the 
Antarctic Ocean. ‘They were driven by a storm back from 
that entrance more than 200 leagues in longitude and 1 
degree to the south of the Streight. From the bay they 
were driven back to the southward of the Streights in 57 
degree of South Latitude.’! 

Here the cutter was lost with all hands, and the two re- 
maining vessels lost sight of each other. For six weeks they 
endured the bitter cold and baffling winds of those high lati- 
tudes before Drake in his own ship was able to beat slowly 
back to the neighbourhood of the Straits ; but there were no 
signs of his consort, and, in fact, Captain Winter, who com- 
manded the ‘ Elizabeth, believing Drake to have been lost, 
made no attempt to sail northward to the appointed place of 
meeting, but made his way back into the Straits and re- 
gained England in safety in June 1579. The great adven- 
ture, therefore, was left to Drake and his hardy mariners 
alone. What a plunge into the unknown it was for them 
may be gathered from the fact that they had supposed the 
coast of Chili to lie to the north-west, whereas they found 
it, to their surprise, to trend ‘to the north-east and easterly.’ 

The‘ Pelican’ had now fairer weather and stiller seas, and the 
adventurers coasted northwards until they drew near the port 
of St. Jago de Leon, the modern Valparaiso. Here they were 
hailed by an Indian fisherman in a canoe, who, taking them of 
course for Spaniards, informed them that a galleon was lying in 
the harbour of Valparaiso. The crew of the galleon were most 
of them on shore, only eight Spaniards and three negroes being 
left on board. These welcomed the strangers as friends by beat 
of drum, but were speedily undeceived by the seizure and rifling 
of their vessel. Here they found gold in wedges amounting 
to 25,000 pezos,” and a descent upon the town gave them the 
plunder of the church in addition. The inhabitants of St. Jago 


' Narrative, p. 20. 
2 The Zezo, or piastre, is (or was) worth about 4s. 3d. 
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, the had fled and carried off the best of their goods ; but from the 
» her church they took ‘a silver chalice, two cruets, and an altar 
force cloth, the spoyle whereof our General gave to Mr. Fletcher, 
kind his minister,’' and incontinently put to sea, taking with them 
yared a Portuguese pilot to show them the way to further spoil. 
The Led doubtless by him, they swooped down next on Tarapaca, 
pred | where it was usual to ship the produce of the silver mines of 
they Potosi. It shows the careless security in which those lands, 

oF ‘where it is always afternoon,’ basked in the absence of any 
them enemy, that Drake and his men found, when they put into 
o the Tarapaca, a great pile of silver bars lying unprotected on the 
from pier, and the peons (Indian labourers) who had brought them 
nd 1 from the mines, lying asleep close by. The men they did not 
they meddle with ; the bars of silver were speedily transferred to 


n 57 their boat; and, just as they had completed the shipment, 
there appeared ‘a Spaniard and an Indian driving eight 


2 Peruvian sheep (which are as big as asses) laden with very 
they fine silver, every sheep having two leather bags containing 
 lati- 50 pounds weight each of very fine silver on his back,’? so 
lowly that in a very few hours they took as much silver as was 
7 worth 400,000 Spanish ducats (=4s.). Only a few miles to 
Cor the north lies Arica, where the same incidents were repeated, 
lost, and fifty-seven more blocks of silver added to the rapidly 
ice of growing store in the hold of the ‘ Pelican ;’ and then they 
d re- went on their way to Lima. From this place, as they knew 
dven- well, sailed every year the galleon which carried home to 
‘ane Madrid the tribute in gold, silver, pearls and other precious 
: _ stones due to ‘his Most Catholic Majesty.’ This was the 
Mis quarry Drake had hoped to pounce upon. He arrived off the 


ry? port to find that he had come just a few days too late for it. 
ak There were twelve ships lying in the port in a dismantled 
id the condition, their sails unbent and their crews ashore; but the 


} POF thirteenth, the galleon of the year, the ‘ Cacafuego,’ had sailed 
aa afew days before for Panama, laden, even ballasted, with silver, 
wee and having on board also a rich shipment of gold and jewels. 
Sian The ‘ Pelican’ was a fast sailer, and there was still a 
mer chance of overhauling the slow galleon. Drake set about his 
being task in the rapid yet methodical way characteristic of him. 
"beat The ships in the port were first ransacked (they yielded only 
rifling ‘a chest of rials of plate, but good store of silks and linen’) ; 
inting then their cables were cut, and they were left to drift on 
. shore, that the ‘ Pelican’ might have no pursuers to fear, and 


' Hakluyt, iv. 238. 
* The Two Famous Voyages, Hakluyt, iv. 238. The ‘sheep’ were ot 
course llamas. 
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then Drake crowded all sail on his ship and went off in chase 
of the galleon. A constant watch was kept, and Drake pro. 
mised that whoever first descried the ‘Cacafuego’ should 
have his own gold chain as a reward. A sail was indeed 
sighted on the second day of the chase, which, though not 
the ship they sought, yielded them eighty pounds of gold, 
together with ‘a fine crucifix of the same metal, richly adorned 
with emeralds’ as large as pigeons’ eggs, besides a quantity of 
ropes and cordage, of which they were much in need. 

Thus Drake pressed on at racing speed for eight hundred 
miles. At length, when they had reached about 1° of north 
latitude and had run about 150 leagues from Panama, 
they caught sight of their chase about three o’clock in 
the afternoon. Drake was too cautious to alarm her cap- 
tain by coming up with her at the full speed of his vessel, 
lest she should run in under the land to escape him, 
and he should lose her by stranding or otherwise. He had 
recourse to a curious expedient. Taking a number of his 
empty wine casks, he filled them with water, and throwing 
them overboard, towed them at the stern of his ship, which 
reduced her speed, so that she crawled along like a harmless 
merchantman. Thus he kept at a distance until sunset, 
when the casks were hoisted in or sent adrift, and the ‘ Peli- 
can’ plunged upon the Spaniard, who in the meantime, abso- 
lutely unsuspicious of the character of the ship behind her, 
had shortened sail to allow her to come up. The Spaniards 
were soon to be undeceived, for Drake, running up within 
gunshot, but carefully keeping to windward of the galleon, 
hailed her with a peremptory order to come up to the wind, 
z.e. to heave to. To this the Spaniard naturally enough paid 
no heed, when the Englishman opened his ports and poured 
in a broadside. A second and a third followed, and the 
mizen-mast of the galleon was brought down by a shot. 
Clouds of arrows cleared her deck of soldiers and sailors both, 
and the English running alongside at once, and boarding, as 
was their custom, had the ship in their possession in a quarter 
of an hour. ‘We found in her great riches, as jewels and 
precious stones, thirteen chests full of royals of plate, foure- 
score pound weight of golde, and sixe and twentie tunne of 
silver. The place where we tooke this prize was called Cape 
de San Francisco, about 150 leagues from Panama.’! 

Drake seems never to have used unnecessary cruelty, and 
when he had made himself master of the treasure she carried 
the luckless ‘ Cacafuego’ was suffered to proceed on her way ; 


1 The Two Famous Voyages, Hakluyt, iv. 239. 
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| chase but Drake said gravely and sternly to the master of his prize, 
oo Don San Juan de Anton, before setting him free— 
sak OF know the Viceroy will send for thee to inform himself of my 
ch not proceedings. Thou mayest tell him he shall do well to put no more 
Englishmen to death, and to spare those four that he has in his 
f gold, hands ; for if he do execute them they will cost the lives of two 
a thousand Spaniards, whom I will hang and send him their heads.’! 
nti 
ihe Having parted company with the ‘ Cacafuego,’ Drake 
undred made a descent on Guatulco, where he made some further 
f north booty. His boats’ crews swooping down suddenly on the court- 
anama house, where the alcaldes were busy trying some negroes, 
nel carried off both them and their prisoners to the ‘ Pelican,’ 
er cap- where, being kept in custody until the town was sacked and 
vessel, the ship’s casks refilled with water, they were dismissed with- 
ve him, out injury. — 
He had | By this time the ‘Cacafuego’ on his voyage back to Lima 
- of his had fallen in with two Spanish ships of war, which had been 
1rowing | sent out by the Viceroy to convoy the treasure galleon, and, 
». which if they could, to capture Drake. They came too late for the 
ornlen one duty, but they might still do the other if their hearts did 
sunset, not fail them. On they sailed, therefore, and before long 
e ‘ Peli- sighted the ‘ Pelican.’ She was under easy sail, and for all 
e, abso- their apparent superiority of force (for they were three to 
‘nd her one) Drake crowded no sail to escape from them, but, as in 
naanieuile contempt of anything they could do, coolly allowed them 
y within tocome up. Thus defied, the disposition of the Spaniards 
galleon, to fight grew less and less, and when they had approached 
he wind, within gunshot of the ‘ Pelican’ they put up helm and bore 
igh paid away whence they had come ‘ for more assistance.’ 
“poured These valiant gentry gone, Drake (we pass over minor 
and the incidents), 

a shot. ‘thinking himself in respect of his private injuries received from the 
ors both, Spaniards, as also of their contempts and indignities offered to our 
rding, as countrey and Prince in generall, sufficiently satisfied and revenged ; 
1 quarter and supposing that her Majestie at his returne would rest contented 
vels and with this service, purposed to continue no longer upon the Spanish 
e. foure- coasts, but began to consider and to consult of the best way for his 
cual of Countrey.’ ? 
led Cape It was indeed a matter needing much and anxious con- 

sideration, He could scarcely go back the way he had come, 
elty, and ' San Juan put back of course, and was examined by the Viceroy, as 
e carried Drake had anticipated. This was part of the evidence at his examination 
her way ; (Deposition taken in the West Indies by the King of Spain’s ministers— 


MSS. Spain, 1580, Rolls House). 
* The Two Famous Voyages, Hakluyt, iv. 239. 
Q2 
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for squadrons were mustering behind him to intercept him 
should he turn southward, and so overpower him by sheer 
weight of metal. It was surmised by the Spaniards that he 
would try to transport his treasure across the Isthmus, and 
either build or seize a vessel on the other side to transport 
himself and it to England ; but with the prescience of high 
ability he had already determined upon a third way, viz. to 
turn westward, cross the Indian Ocean, and get back to 
Plymouth round the Cape of Good Hope, thus sailing round 
the globe. 

The first thing to be done was evidently to put his ship 
into seaworthy condition. He was already many months 
out ; the hull of his vessel was foul with weeds and barnacles 
(it was, we must remember, before the days when copper 
sheathing was used), his rigging worn, and his whole equip- 
ment in want of a thorough refit. He ran on, therefore, 
northward until he was beyond the range of the Spanish 
ships (which seldom cruised far north of the equator), and 
then put into a little roadstead forming part of the Bay of 
Canoa,! in Lower California, where he beached and careened 
his ship, landed her guns and cargo, thoroughly refitted her 
from stem to stern. This occupied a month; then, having 
revictualled and watered, he set sail W.S.W. 

It was again a plunge into the unknown, for neither he 
nor anyone then on board had ever sailed those seas before, 
But it so happened that among the great number of ships he 
had captured was one taking out the new Spanish governor 
of the Philippines, which group of islands belonged then, 
as now, to his Catholic Majesty, and in this he found ‘the 
sea cards wherewith they should make their voyage and 
direct themselves in their course,’ ze. Portuguese charts of the 
Indian Ocean, the Archipelago, and the voyage round the 
Cape of Good Hope. After reaching that point he was, so 
to speak, in his own waters, and with the help of these charts 
he determined to try to find the way. 

His first long stretch brought him to the Moluccas. 
There he made some stay at the Isle of Ternate, and then at 
another island to the south of Celebes, where they again 
scraped and cleaned the ship, making a continuance ‘in that 
and other businesses twenty-six dayes.’ 

He was now in the heart of the most intricate and 
dangerous navigation in the world; the wind also was against 
the course he desired to take, which would have led him 


' Canno, Hakluyt, iv. 239. 
? Nuno da Silva, Relation, p. 252. 
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straight through the Flores Passage ; and ‘being among a 
parcel of islands,’ he was obliged to put up his helm and beat 
round the northern coast of Celebes, and then southward 
through the Macassar Strait. Here the ‘Pelican’ had an 
‘experience’ of another kind, and one which came perilously 
near being her last, as she crawled warily along through 
‘infinite shoalds’ and reefs, not showing above water and 
therefore giving no warning of their presence by surf or 
otherwise. On January 9, 1579-80, at nightfall (‘8 of the clock 
at night’) the ship ran upon a hidden rock and remained 
immovable. Happily for the adventurers and their rich 
freight, the weather was fair and the wind light, which en- 
abled them to lighten the ship ‘of three tunne of cloves, 
eight peeces of ordinance, and certain meale and beanes,’ 
when an opportune shift of wind brought them off the rocks 
again, ‘to the no little comfort of all our hearts, for which we 
gave God such prayse and thanks as so great a benefite 
required. Their voyage home thenceforth was safe and 
uneventful. Reaching and passing through the Straits of 
Sunda, their ship rose and fell upon the great unbroken 
swell of the Indian Ocean. Stretching across this without 
incident, and coasting the Cape of Good Hope, she sailed 
proudly into Plymouth Harbour on November 3, 1580, ‘ being 
the third yeere of our departure.’ 

Great was the sensation that was caused throughout Eng- 
land by Drake’s return. He and his ship’s company had sailed 
from bound to bound, north to south, and east to west, of that 
vast ocean—the Pacific—which the King of Spain arrogated to 
himself alone as a sare clausum dependent on his realm. He 
had flouted the Spanish cruisers, taken and ransacked a dozen 
of his galleons, sacked his coast towns, and harried his har- 
bours. His ship’s prow had traced an ocean-furrow round the 
world. And as the outcome of all these exploits he had come 
home with the ‘ Pelican’s’ hold heavy with blocks of silver 
and wedges of gold, emeralds and sapphires, pearls and 
diamonds, to an amount which was under rather than over- 
estimated at a million and a half of money. We can hardly 
wonder that the man who had done all these things should, 
malgré the King of Spain’s sullen anger and his ambassador 
Mendoza’s threats of war, have become the hero of the hour. 

He was sent for to Court, where he was received with the 
greatest favour by the Queen, to whom he presented a crown 
set with emeralds of great size' and a diamond cross. . He 


1 The Queen wore this crown on the following New Year’s Day 
(Froude, Hzstory, xi. 158). 
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was knighted, and his ship, the ‘ Pelican,’ visited in state by 
the Queen. Drake was also lavish in his presents to the 
great officers about the Court. To the Lord Keeper, Sir 
Thomas Bromley, he gave silver plate valued at eight hundred 
dollars, and to other members of the Council presents almost 
as costly. To the Lord Treasurer, Lord Burleigh, he offered 
ten bars of curiously chased gold, and to the Earl of Sussex 
vases and fountains of silver ornamented with gold. The two 
latter, however, declined the rich presents offered them. Ten 
thousand pounds out of the treasure were reserved for Drake 
and his crew ; the merchant adventurers who had fitted out 
the expedition were paid by the Queen cent. per cent. on their 
shares; and the remainder! was taken into the custody of 
the royal officers, the chests being at first stored in Saltash 
Castle, and afterwards brought to London and deposited 
formally in the Tower. Thus Elizabeth assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the expedition by receiving the proceeds of it. 

This celebrated expedition of Drake may be taken as a 
type of many audacious, though less distinguished, enterprises 
which have remained unknown to fame except in the form ot 
a brief Narrative in Hakluyt, Harris’s great folios of 
Voyages, or Pinkerton’s Collection, and which we have not 
space here to describe particularly. It is a pity, for these 
men were the Argonauts of the modern world, and their 
roughly-hewn stories of what they saw and what they did 
have a charm of their own. Some of them acted more as 
traders, others more as pirates; all were incidentally and 
more or less discoverers, and all carried their lives in their 
hands wherever they sailed. Whatever were their merits or 
their demerits, it was they, as a class, who made the English 
the boldest, hardiest, and most skilful seafaring population in 
the world. 

The exploring voyages to North America had also their 
interest and their triumphs, and their results proved eventually 
far more important to the world than the glittering spoils of 
Drake and his comrades ; but they had little or none of that 
romantic charm which fired the popular imagination. 

The mainland of North America was in fact discovered by 
an English expedition, though commanded by a Venetian, 

' Edmund Tremayne, the magistrate who was directed to make an 
inventory of the treasure and to take it over from the ‘Pelican,’ was 
expressly instructed to afford Drake an opportunity of removing an un- 
known portion of the treasure for his own share before the making of 
the inventory was begun, which was done accordingly (Domestic MSS., 


November 1580; Simancas MSS., October 30, descifrada de Don 
Bernardino ; and Corbett, p. 90). 
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John Cabot.'| King Henry VII. furnished him with two ships 
and three hundred men, stipulating that he should receive 
one-fifth of the profits of the adventure. He sailed in the 
spring of 1497, and sighted land in 45° N. lat. ; then turning 
northwards, ran along until he reached 60° N. lat., ze. the 
coast of Labrador. 

Cabot seems to have reached as far southward as Chesa- 
peake Bay. The main thing attained in this voyage was the 
discovery of the mainland and the exploration of the magni- 
ficent inlet known as the Gulf of St. Lawrence. There were 
no profits of trading, and the country was, as far as Cabot 
could discover, uninhabited. He was astonished at the ex- 
treme cold of Labrador, it being in the same latitude, or 
nearly so, as the British Isles. He had expected a similarly 
genial climate, instead of which he found all things ice-bound 
and huge bergs still blocking the harbours. The Gulf Stream 
and its beneficent influences upon the climate of Western 
Europe was of course then unknown, and unsuspected by 
Cabot. His son Sebastian, afterwards himself a distinguished 
discoverer, was with his father on this voyage. 

The next name to be mentioned in the annals of north- 
western exploration is that of Martin Frobisher. His first 
voyage was not until 1576. Domestic troubles and religious 
dissensions, the rebellion of Northumberland and the fires of 
Smithfield, lay between the two, and people had no heart 
for enterprise in that direction for the time. It is a symptom 
of the greater degree of peace at home that, when Frobisher’s 
little squadron sailed, as it passed by the Court, then being held 
at Greenwich, ‘her Majesty [Elizabeth] was pleased to give us 
farewell by shaking her hand at us out of the window.’ It is 
the master of the ‘ Gabriel, Mr. Hall, who gives the brief 
record of the voyage ; nor is there much worth relating ; but 
a curious circumstance caused the voyage to be immediately 
repeated, which otherwise would probably not have been the 
case ; for 
‘after the Captain’s arrival in London it happened that one of the 
Adventurers’ Wives threw a piece of black Stone into the fire, which 
the Captain had brought home this Voyage, which being taken forth 
and quenched in Vinegar glistered like Gold; whereupon some Re- 
finers in London making an Assay of it reported that it held Gold, and 
that very richly for the quantity, and promised great matters from it 
if any Store could be found, offering themselves to adventure for the 

1 Antonio Galvano, Dzscoveries, p. 417, calls him Cabota. (Trans- 
lated and published by Hakluyt). 


We ought not to omit to mention John Verazzani, an Italian in the 
French service, who paid a passing visit to this coast about 1527. 
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searching of those parts ; and some secretly endeavoured to get a 


Lease from her Majesty, thereby to ingross the whole profit to them- 
selves.’ ! 


Another expedition sailed accordingly the next year 
(1577), on Sunday, May 26, after having ‘all received the 
Communion aboard the “ Aid” [the largest vessel] from the 
Minister of Gravesend, and prepared ourselves as good Chris- 
tians and resolute Men for all fortunes.’ They reached the 
coast of Greenland safely, found there a mine of silver, ‘ but 
could not be gotten out of the Rocks without great labour,’ 
and freighted their vessels ‘with such Stone, or supposed 
Gold-mineral, as he thought might countervail the Charges 
of both his Voyages to these Countries.’ It would be too 
long to give an account of their curious dealings with the 
natives. One old woman the sailors took to be a witch, and 
they ‘ pulled off her Buskins to see if she were cloven-footed’! 

The ‘ore’ which Frobisher had brought this second voyage 
gave so much satisfaction that he was sent out again in 1578 
with a great fleet, fifteen vessels in all, and with charge as 
well to procure more of the ‘ore’ as to endeavour to discover 
a passage to ‘Cathaia’ (China). The season, however, was 
unfavourable; the ships became entangled in the ice, and 
some of them were lost. They did not pass through Fro- 
bisher’s Strait this voyage, but sailed sixty leagues up a 
broad inlet, which seems to have been no other than Hudson’s 
Strait. Frobisher himself was confident that he might and 
could ‘have gone thro’ to the South Sea, and dissolved the 
long doubt of a Passage to Cathaia.’? 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s expedition in 1583 was an 
attempt to found a colony on the coast of North America, 
and was shared in by Mr. Walter Raleigh, who fitted out the 
bark ‘ Raleigh,’ of 200 tons, as one of the squadron under 
Gilbert’s command. But this vessel put back after the 
sailing of the fleet, for some reason unexplained. The four 
remaining vessels arrived safely at the harbour of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, of which ‘harbour and 200 leagues every 
way’ he took possession under his commission or grant from 
the Queen. But this seems to have been an ill-managed 
enterprise, nor were the members held under proper discipline. 
Some of the vessels gave themselves up to indiscriminate 
piracy; many seamen deserted; the commander, a high- 
minded man, but somewhat visionary and unpractical, was 
speedily obliged to set sail for England ; and on the voyage 
back his vessel was cast away and all hands drowned. The 


1 Harris, Voyages, ii. 575. 2 Narrative. 
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attempt to establish a colony entirely failed, and the only 
incident in it worthy to be recalled is that fine saying of the 
commander the day before his lamentable shipwreck, which 
has since frequently expressed the legitimate confidence of 
seafaring people—‘ We are as near to heaven by sea as by 
land.’ ' 

The question of a north-west passage to China had by 
this time begun to engage the attention of the trading com- 
munity in England, and the following expeditions were dis- 
tinctly of an exploring character. They were mere summer 
voyages under Captain John Davis in 1585, 1586, and 1587, 
and in each case sailed in the middle of May and were back 
again in England by the middle of September. The only 
result of this series of voyages was the exploration of the 
great inlet (as it was then supposed to be) named, after the 
commander, Davis’s Straits, as far as 72° 12’ N. lat. Davis 
was in the right track to reach the passage, which, however, 
could never have been found, in all probability, with ships 
dependent on the wind, and therefore liable to be becalmed 
for long periods in those high latitudes. The discovery was 
of necessity reserved for steamships. 

We may pass over without special notice the voyages of 
Ralph Fitch (1583-91), George Weymouth (1602), John 
Knight (1606), Jonas Pool? (1609, 1611, 1612), Benjamin 
Joseph and Thomas Edge (1613). These were for the most 
part whaling voyages by single ships or small fleets sent out 
by the Muscovia Company. This trade or fishery was now 
well established, and so flourishing that the English vessels 
were sent out heavily armed, in order to drive ships of other 
nations off the fishing grounds, or oblige them to pay tolls for 
permission to fish. Little attempt was made, under these 
circumstances, to explore farther, the brief Arctic summer 
being otherwise employed by the ships. Yet there were 
exceptions: William Baffin was twice commissioned by the 
Muscovia Company to seek for the north-west passage only. 
He seems rather to complain in his report that he was left 
unfurnished with whaling tackle, which would have enabled 
him to make ‘a saving voyage.’ He, however, discovered 
Baffin’s Bay. He proceeded farther north than Davis had 
done, as is evident from his mention of Smith’s Sound or 
Strait; but he cannot have examined the western side of 
Davis’s Strait very closely, and therefore the true character 


1 Narrative, by Captain Edward Hayes. 
2 ‘Who was basely murthered betwixt Ratcliff and London after his 
return from this [latter] voyage.’ 
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of Lancaster Sound, with the North-West Passage, which he 
was seeking, behind it, remained unknown to him. 

We come back now to the last distinguished name among 
the Elizabethan explorers—Henry Hudson. His expeditions 
were sent out at the cost of ‘certain merchants of London,’ 
The first sailed in 1607, and penetrated some distance into 
the great inlet afterwards called by his name; but, fog 
weather coming on, he was obliged to return. The following 
year he sailed again, to try for a passage in a north-easterly 
direction, round the north of Asia. After reaching the island 
of Nova Zembla, however, he was entangled in the ice and 
prevented from getting farther, so that he returned even 
earlier than usual. Nothing worth recording occurred this 
voyage. 

The final voyage, which has invested Hudson’s name with 
a tragical interest, began in April 1610. The ship’s company 
consisted of twenty-three persons. Hudson’s impression—a 
mistaken one, as is now known—was that Hudson’s Bay was. 
an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, or at least had communication 
with it, and his object was to explore it thoroughly on all 
sides. With this view he determined to winter in those 
regions, although very insufficiently supplied with provisions. 
Whether this was a sudden impulse we have no means of 
knowing: it was unquestionably an ill-judged one. There 
had been a want of harmony and cordiality in the crew from 
the first, and Hudson had found himself obliged (or thought 
himself so) to displace his officers and appoint others. Upon 
a discontented and ill-compacted crew the hardships of an 
Arctic winter fell with peculiar severity and aroused a spirit 
almost mutinous. They blamed the commander for their 
sufferings. 


‘We were victualled for six Months in good proportion, and of 
that which was good, and if our Master would have had more he 
might have been supplied at home and in other places: and it is 
strange that he did not prevent the Hunger we endured, which 
occasioned the overthrow of himself and many other honest Men.’ ! 


All were reduced to great extremity. The unfortunate 
master at length ‘delivered all the Bread out of the Bread 
room, which came to a pound apiece for every man’s share; 
and delivered also a Bill of Return, willing them to have that 
to show, if it should please God they should come home ; and 
wept when he gave it to them.’ The crew were past being 
touched by the distress of their commander. ‘They had not 
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eaten anything these three days,’ they declared in their secret 
communications with each other; ‘there was not fourteen 
days’ Victuals left for all the Company at that poor allowance 
we were at’ (it is one of the conspirators who thus describes 
it); they would therefore ‘turn the Master and all the sick 
men into the Shallop! and let them shift for themselves.’ ? 
Accordingly Hudson, his son, and seven others were sent 
adrift, and the ship set sail (it was then the end of June) for 
England. The unfortunate men thus abandoned were never 
heard of again, and though a relief expedition was sent out 
from England as soon as his fate was known no trace of 
Hudson and his companions was ever discovered.® 

We are not to suppose that after this period the ardour 
for Arctic exploration altogether subsided in England, or that 
the desire died away for a north-west passage to the East. 
One more expedition—that of Fox and James in 1631—par- 
tially accomplished the exploration of the northern outlet to 
Hudson’s Bay, known later as Fox Channel. But from that 
time the interest in exploration for the most part slumbered 
until the middle of the eighteenth century. Then it once 
more revived, and entered upon a new and vigorous epoch, in 
which it was finally successful. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Apostolic Fathers. Revised Texts, with Short Introductions and 
English Translations. By the late J. B. Licurroot, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Edited and Com- 
pleted by J. R. Harmer, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1891.) 


THE title-page of this work states that it contains not only the 
Epistles (genuine and spurious) of Clement of Rome, the Epistle of 
St. Ignatius, the Epistle of St. Polycarp, the Martyrdom of St. Poly- 
carp, which formed the subject-matter of the great patristic treatises 
by the late Bishop of Durham, but also-—and this portion of the work 
appears for the first time—the Teaching of the Apostles, the Epistle of 
Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle to Diognetus, the /vag- 
ments of Papias, and the Reliques of the Elders preserved in Irenzeus. 
On turning to the work itself we find that it contains 568 pp., the 
larger portion of which (pp. 211-568) is new. It is important to call 
attention to this, as there is some danger that the book may be 


1 A small boat. 2 Abacuk Pricket’s Journal. 

3 It is not unsatisfactory to learn that the hard-hearted crew did not 
get off from the Arctic regions scot free ; for four of them, and those the 
ringleaders, were slain in a quarrel with Esquimaux at Cape Digges. 
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regarded—and the back of the volume, as well as the advertisements 
of the publishers, may seem to give countenance to this—as nothing 
more than an abridged edition of the larger works. 

From an ‘ Introductory Note’ signed H. W. W. we learn that the 
text is that of the Bishop’s larger editions, so far as the ground covered 
is common ; that of the Zeaching of the Apostles was revised by him 
for the present work ; for that of the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd 
of Hermas, and the Epistle to Diognetus Mr. Harmer is responsible ; 
while that of the “vagments of Papias and the Reliques of the Elders 
is taken from the best printed authorities. The introductions are in 
part derived from the larger work, but those for the fresh portions of 
the present volume. now appear for the first time, and are all of them 
from Dr. Lightfoot’s own pen. The translations, again, are reprinted 
from the larger editions as far as this is possible ; the rest are based 
upon notes found among the Bishop’s papers, except in the case of 
the Reliques of the Elders, where Keble’s translation has been adopted 
with a few verbal alterations. A well-merited note of praise expresses 
the obligation of the Lightfoot trustees to Mr. Harmer ‘in this and 
in other works, not only for critical skill and constant care, but also 
for great generosity, which is not further referred to only in deference 
to his own firmly expressed wish,’ and quotes from a written memo- 
randum left behind by the Bishop ‘his earnest desire that Mr, 
Harmer’s name should stand upon the title-page side by side with 
his own.’ 

The whole work, then, may be rightly said to bear the zmprimatur 
of the great patristic scholar who has been taken from us, for where 
the ipsissima verba have not been written by the master’s pen they 
have been written by a disciple who had been trained in the master’s 
methods, and whose name was by his express desire to be associated 
with his own. 

Of the place to be assigned to the great works on which the earlier 
part of this volume is founded we have fully expressed our opinion,! 
and that opinion is shared by all competent critics in this and in 
other countries. The student of these works will turn with earnest 
interest to the new introductions in the present volume, which, though 
necessarily brief, contain the final result of the investigations of the 
most able and cautious enquirer of this century concerning the 
Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the 
Epistle to Diognetus. 

This new volume is one for which, as a whole, the hearty thanks 
of students will be readily accorded to the great Bishop and his young 
coadjutor. No single volume has ever before given him such access 
to the works of the Apostolic Fathers, and we trust it will tend to 
promote the study of these writings in our universities and among 
candidates for ordination. 

We trust we shall not be thought wanting in appreciation if we 
venture to express the opinion that a rearrangement of the matter of 
the present volume would make it still more widely useful. It should 


' Church Quarterly Review, January 1886, p. 356; April 1891, p. 49. 
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form two books rather than one. For the student who can read the 
Greek text the English translation ought not to be necessary, and 
its place would be usefully supplied by short notes and references. 
The Bishop’s own works supply a storehouse from which these may 
be, for the most part, taken, and others signed J. R. H. would 
command general confidence. On the other hand, the English 
reader does not require the Greek text, and a volume half the size 
and half the price of the present one, and containing only the intro- 
duction and translations, would present the chief results of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s labours on the Apostolic Fathers to a very numerous class 
of thinkers, who must at present regard them as treasures contained 
in sealed books. 


Dangers of the Apostolic Age. By the Right Rev. James Moor- 
HOUSE, D.D., Bishop of Manchester. (Manchester: Thomas 
Fargie, 1891.) 

THE Dangers of the Apostolic Age consists of three series of lectures, 

the first series being on ‘The Galatian Lapse,’ the second on ‘The 

Colossian Heresy,’ and the third on ‘The Hebrew Apostasy.’ The 

lectures are written from the standpoint of the present day. The 

Bishop of Manchester is careful to utilize the work of modern critics 

and the investigations of recent travellers, and to bring the thoughts 

he has gathered from the New Testament to bear on the circum- 
stances and needs of our own time. We cannot doubt that he is 
right in doing so. If religious teachers are to fulfil the obligations 
of their position, they must be familiar with the various branches of 
knowledge which illustrate the meaning of the documents in which 
the Faith is enshrined, and they must be prepared to show the help 
which the Providence of God has embedded in the sacred writings 
towards the solution of the problems they themselves have to face. 

While we cannot follow the Bishop in all his statements, and must 

regard him as disposed to accept as fact a good deal which is only 

theoretical, we most heartily sympathize with very much in his general 
method and in the objects he has in view. 

The first series of lectures is on the danger which St. Paul met by 
writing the Epistle to the Galatians. It was 


‘that the Church might be narrowed, in its doctrine and practice, by the 
determination of the Judaizing party within it to insist that all should 
enter it by the way of circumcision, and that all should hold their right of 
membership only on condition of observing the whole Law of Moses. . . . 
Every Gentile, in order to become a Christian, must first practically have 
become a Jew, and have taken upon himself all the burdensome obliga- 
tions of the Mosaic law. To such requirements the Gentile world would 
never have submitted, and the Church would have been strangled in its 
cradle’ (Pref. p. ix). 


In two lectures Bishop Moorhouse describes the country and 
people of Galatia, the preaching of St. Paul, the springing up of the 
Judaistic trouble,'! and St. Paul’s vindication of the freedom of 


1 We appreciate the picturesqueness of the account on Pp. 25-34, but 
we wish the Bishop ed net added details which are not in the New 
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Christians from the ceremonial law of Moses as implied in the per- 
fection of the work of Christ. The remaining lectures of the series 
are on the ‘question of permanent importance’ which underlies the 
temporary controversy, the question ‘what... can secure the 
happiness and spiritual renewal of the human race’ (p. 35). Human 
goodness and human happiness cannot, we are told, be produced by 
improved circumstances or increased knowledge, but depend on the 
state of the will. The all-important point is that man should possess 
‘a will to be good’ (p. 44). The history of civilization shows that 
such a will cannot be produced by what is merely natural. Christianity 
alone can supply the needed help. It is required that man should 
be transformed. Nothing less will make the ‘will to love’ stronger 
than the ‘ will to live.’ 

‘That is why we need a risen and glorified Saviour. We need Him 
here and now, this day and all days. We need Him as a present power, 
as a continuously in-dwelling and quickening presence. The memory 
and the words of the Divine Teacher of Galilee are not enough for us. 
We need a living Christ, a present Christ, an Almighty Christ, to rein- 
force our will and raise us day by day from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness’ (p. 51). 


A brilliant comparison of the school of pessimistic philosophy of 
which Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann are the best known repre- 
sentatives with Buddhism, and a contrast of both with Christianity, 
lead to the same conclusion. The doctrines that life is an evil 
because the effort which is implied in life necessitates the exercise of 
the will, and cannot be without pain, and that the ruling power in the 
universe is the selfish impulse to live are based on the consideration 
of man as he is distorted by sin and find their refutation in the 
knowledge of the work of Christ. 


‘There is a dark shadow over man’s life. God made him free that he 
might become virtuous. But he used his freedom to his own undoing. 
He has chosen to realize the selfish will to live, instead of the heavenly 
will to love. Observe, it is this lower nature of man which our modern 
Buddhists have seen as reality behind all phenomena. And therefore 
their terrible pictures of what life must be, on their own assumption, are 
actually true of those who yield themselves to the impulse of their lower 
nature. . . . This lower nature exists in every man, and is ever striving 
to overcome the will to love. . . . When the will to live preponderates 
the man becomes bad ; when it triumphs, and utterly quenches the will 
to love, the man becomes a fiend, like Nero. When, on the other hand, 
the will to love preponderates, the man is good ; when it triumphs, and 
quells the will to live, the man becomes a saint, like St. Paul. . . . No 
law can give the victory to the will to love. Law does but declare that 
it ought to prevail. No mere unassisted effort of man can secure that 
victory, because the will to live is too powerful within us. . . . Christ 
supplies that need. He gives us more than a command which we could 
not obey, more than an example which we could not imitate. He gives 
us will-force, the aid of His own Divine Spirit to dwell in us and renew 
us unto holiness’ (pp. 69-71). 


Testament. And we think the use of the words ‘ritualist,’ ‘ritualism,’ 
“sacerdotal,’ on pp. 26, 28, is misleading. 
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From the struggle between the ‘will to love’ and the ‘will to 
live’ man is delivered by union with our Lord. This union between 
the soul and the glorified Christ is a real though spiritual fact, and 
the central feature of the teaching of St. Paul. It isa union which 
is ‘embodied in concrete shape in the two great sacraments of the 
Christian Church’ (p. 78), which necessarily bears fruit in works of 
love, and which is centred in ‘faith’ ‘in its highest Pauline meaning,’ 
‘that decisive act of self-surrender by which the soul gives itself to 
Christ’ (p. 85). The last lecture in the first series is on the doctrine 
of the Atonement as the reconciliation of man to God by the death 
of Christ. Here the Bishop warns against being misled by current 
teaching and figurative language. He rejects ‘ the conception of our 
Lord’s vicarious punishment’ as ‘ introduced into the Bible by mere 
theorists’ (p. 98). He represents Him as bearing our sins only in 
the sense that suffering came to Him in the work of delivering us 
from sin ; and he regards the virtue of Christ’s death as consisting 
simply in its being the final act in ‘ His glorious life of self-sacrifice ’ 
(p. 106 ; cf. p. 222), and as making it impossible for Him to fail in 
His task. 

It is, of course, true that the death of Christ is the crowning act 
of the self-sacrifice of His life. But we cannot accept Bishop Moor- 
house’s statement that this is all. Rather, the Atonement was an 
objective reality, our Lord taking the position of sinful men and 
bearing the punishment of sin in order that they might be delivered 
from it. It was the terrible penalty which the righteousness of God 
required, not only as a manifestation of His justice to man, but also 
as a satisfaction for sin. Such language as ‘the chastisement of our 
peace was upon Him ; and with His stripes we are healed,’ ‘for the 
transgression of my people was He stricken,’! the stress laid by St. 
Paul on the death of Christ as the ground of man’s redemption,” 
phraseology like 6 dots éavrov dvtidvtpov itp rdvrwv,? cannot, we 
think, be adequately explained on any doctrine less than that which 
we have stated. And when Athanasius says : ‘Since it was neces- 
sary also that the debt which was due from all should be repaid (and 
it was due, as I said before, that all should die, which indeed was 
the special reason why He came to earth), therefore after the mani- 
festations of His Godhead from His works, He went on to offer His 
sacrifice also on behalf of all, yielding His own temple to death in 
the stead of all, in order that He might both make all quit and free 
from the ancient transgression, and also show Himself stronger even 
than death, displaying His own body in incorruption as the first-fruits 
of the resurrection of all,’ 4 he is stating shortly what we believe to 


' Isa. lili. 5, 8. We think a careful consideration of the phraseology 
of these passages and of their context shows that they cannot be 
explained as we understand from p. 100 that Bishop Moorhouse would 
explain them. 

* E.g. Rom. v. to. 

8 1 Ep. to Tim. ii. 6. See note zz /oco in Ellicott, Pastoral Epistles, 
and Pearson, Exposition of the Creed, Article x. 

* St. Athan. de Jncarn. xx. *Emeidy S€ cai ro detopevov napa wavray 
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be the doctrine which the Church has always held.' Nor shall we 
sufficiently maintain the Scriptural teaching of the awfulness of sin 
and the holiness of God if we shrink from the full meaning which the 
language of St. Paul and St. Athanasius conveys. While temporal 
punishments for sin and sufferings which, in their ultimate causes, 
may be traced back to sin, remain in the redeemed, and while physi- 
cal death has not lost its hold of the body of man, the eternal 
punishment of the soul is removed, potentially for all, actually for 
each who wills, by the infinite merits of the death of Christ. Had 
He not suffered, we must have borne eternal loss, and therefore we 
rightly speak of His substitution for us, His vicarious punishment, 
His satisfaction for our sins. 

We fear, moreover, that the Bishop’s explanation of Scriptural 
language as ‘metaphor’ leads him to deprive of some of its meaning 
St. Paul’s teaching about Baptism and the Eucharist, and that he 
fails to realize the objectivity of the union of the baptized with one 
another and with our Lord in the Body of Christ (pp. 78-81). 

There is thus much in the lectures on ‘the Galatian lapse’ which 
we feel bound to criticize. It is as much our duty to commend the 
high purpose, the strong grasp on spiritual realities, the eager desire 
to help souls which pervade the whole. And we value, for special 
reasons, the handling of the pessimistic philosophy. We are aware 
that some would say that a school of thought such as that of 
Schopenhauer is dying in Germany, and is not likely to be influential 
in England. That may be true as to the theories themselves,? and 


ec Aourdv arvdoPnvar @peirero kai wavras, ws mpoeimov, dmobaveiv, de 
padiora Kat erednpnoe’ Tovrov Evexev pera Tas rept THs OedrnTos avTov ek TOP 
épyav amodei€es, 75n Nourdv kal Ur€ép Tavr@v THy Bvoiav avépeper, avri mavrav 
Tov €avtov vadv eis Oavarov mapadibods, iva rods ev mdvras avuTevOvvous kal 
eAevbepous Tis dpxaias mapaBdcews momon: Seién S€ Eavtov Kai Oavirov kpeirrova, 
drapxiv This TOV OAwv dvagtdcews TO WSiov cHpa apbaprov emideckvipevos. 

1 This argument is not invalidated by what Bishop Moorhouse says 
on pp. 92, 93 about the prevalence of the theory of the ransom being a 
price paid to Satan. See e.g. Dale, The Atonement, pp. 267-310, espe- 
cially p. 299. And in considering the import of the prevalence of this 
theory it is well to remember such passages as Greg. Naz. Ora. xlii. 48 ; 
St. Athan. de Jncarn. vi.-x.; St. Leo, Serm. Ixi. (al. lxiv. De Pass. Dom. 
xii.), 3, Ixvi. (al. Ixviii. De Pass. Dom. xvii.), 3. Cf. St. John Dam. De 
fide orthod. iii. 27, though he writes differently in iii. 18. As to the opinion 
of Irenzeus on this point, it is important to estimate the bearing of much 
in book v. on the first chapter, and to compare III. viii. 2, V. xxi. 3. There 
are some useful remarks about the position of Irenzeus in Norris, Rudt- 
ments of Theology, pp. 274-9. 

2 Yet Bishop Moorhouse says: ‘ Von Hartmann’s principal treatise 
has gained in Germany a popularity which, for a philosophical work, is 
simply astonishing. .. . Schopenhauer... has become at length a 
great name in Germany. A committee even has been formed to raise a 
statue to his memory, which embraces the names not only of eminent Ger- 
mans, but also of Americans, Indians, and Frenchmen, including persons 
so well known as Ernest Renan, Max Miiller, and Emile de Laveleye’ 
(pp. 57, 58). And we have noticed that parts of Schopenhauer’s works 
have recently been published in an English translation, in a form evi- 
dently intended for popular circulation. 
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yet their indirect influence may be considerable.’ And we may well 
dread for more reasons than one, even in England at the present 
day, any notions which tend to lessen the sense of the sanctity of 
human life, or of the responsibility involved in all that concerns so 
great a gift. 

In the second series of lectures Bishop Moorhouse makes the 
causes and growth of ‘the Colossian heresy’ an occasion for treating 
of the problem of the existence of evil and pain. He divides this 
problem into two parts, the difficulties which arise from the consi- 
deration of ‘the evil which springs from a selfish will,’ and those 
which are suggested by the evil ‘ which springs from the constitution 
of the universe’ (p. 141). He considers the last set of difficulties 
first. If it is true that ‘animals are subjected to pain, fear, torture, 
and death,’ ‘that many of them are so constituted that they cannot 
live without inflicting these evils on one another’ (p. 149), this is a 
statement of part only of their condition. Nature has its joys as 
well as its sorrows. ‘The pessimist refuses to see all the lively 
gestures of animal delight. He will not hear the gay carolling of 
the birds, nor feel their natural joy in the bright air and the balmy 
sunlight. He will not, again, perceive the chief cause of their happi- 
ness, that it is not in any rational aim and purpose which they have, but 
simply in their work and movement, in the congenial exercise of their 
natural faculties’ (pp. 149, 150). Moreover, progress is good, and 
progress requires ‘successively improving generations of creatures’ 
(p. 150), which, again, necessitates death. And ‘if there must be 
death, in what form, let us ask, could it best come? By the slow 
decay of sickness, which to the beast means the slow agony of starva- 
tion ; or like a flash in the stroke of the hawk or the tiger?’ (p. 150). 
When, too, it is noticed that in the course of nature pain is inflicted 
indifferently upon the bad and the good, it must be remembered that 
‘it is for the good of all God’s creatures (men included) that the 
course of nature should be uniform’ (p. 152), and that if God ‘ bound 
Nature fast in the iron links of law, this was not only for the sake of 
securing her stability, but also for our advantage’ (p. 153). Passing 
from ‘the existence of natural evil’ to ‘the existence of moral evil’ 
(p. 156), the Bishop shows, if man is really to be a moral being, his 
will must be free, and the freedom of the will necessitates the danger 
of sin. And no high mind would willingly destroy the laws of 
heredity and solidarity. The law of love implies that we do not 
wish to be parted from the influences and fortunes of our fellow-men. 
Heredity and solidarity 
‘facilitate the transmission of good as of evil influences. For solidarity 
means that humanity is a sensitive organism, the seat of a single life, 
feeling the impulse, responding to the influence, and thrilling to the pain 
or pleasure of each of its members. If, therefore, every evil influence 


1¢The educated world of Europe is too much of a unity for any 
powerful influence to be entirely localised ; the practical results of a 
theory may be accepted in quarters where its specific form would be ex- 
ceedingly unwelcome’—Liddon, University Sermons, series 2, p: 343, 
second edition ; the sermon referred to is not in the first edition. 
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can propagate itself throughout the whole ocean of human feeling, just 
as every vibration of the light-zether can to the utmost confines of that 
world-embracing medium, so also can every impulse for good. . . . We 
would not break ourselves off from the great life of our toiling and suffer. 
ing kind, even if by so doing we could escape the thousand ills which a 
community of nature and interest brings along with it’ (pp. 159, 160). 


Besides these considerations, valuable as they are, we should have 
been glad if there had been greater emphasis on the slighter sus- 
ceptibility to pain of the lower animals, the value of pain as a guard 
and discipline and a reminder of what is unseen, and some notice of 
the bearing which the allowed power of Satan in the world has on the 
question ; but we wholly agree with Bishop Moorhouse that the one 
satisfactory argument lies in the appeal to the witness of the life of 
Christ, manifesting God’s love for His creatures, full of endurance of 
human temptation and pain, imparting its high power to Christians in 
union with their Lord. And if we doubt whether the lectures quite 
adequately recognize some of the most puzzling features of this 
terrible problem, we are content to quote with regard to these the 
general considerations which are clearly pointed out : 


‘ Being is vaster than our finite intelligence, and is not to be embraced 
within its categories. If, therefore, the world and man’s life should 
present to us some mysteries of which we can give no rational solution' 
this is no more than we ought to expect. . . . Let us beware of rashness 
and arrogance ; let us beware of the folly of rejecting the deepest truths 
of revelation and spiritual experience because we cannot readily range 
them in the ranks of our logical conclusions. They may be truths of so 
vast a scope that the limits of our thought are too narrow to entertain 
them. . . . The problem of evil, whether in the world or in man’s life, 
may well require for its solution the application of some of these trans- 
cendent truths. . . . Is it not enough for us to know, on the testimony of 
Him who is more to us than reason, that God is a loving Father ; that 
He has revealed His heart and mind to us in the Incarnation of His Son; 
that in Christ we have life, and that He is the sole and sufficient Mediator 
between us and Heaven? . . . What is doubt, so long as Christ is mine? 
What is earthly darkness, so long as I am filled with the heavenly light? 
Yea, what even is evil, so long as the Spirit of Jesus dwells within me, 
with regenerating power ?’ (pp. 139, 140). 


There is much in the lectures on ‘the Hebrew apostasy ’ from 
which we must dissent, and they afford illustrations of the tendency 
we have already mentioned to regard theory as fact. We are not at 
all satisfied with the adequacy of the arguments upon which the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews is said to be Apollos, and the 
Jewish Christians of Alexandria asserted to be those to whom it was 
addressed. It is surely unsound reasoning to say: 


‘If even the Church of Christ throughout the world had not received 
this Epistle as God’s Word, the acknowledgment of the authorship of 
Apollos would alone have been sufficient to secure for it the weight of an 
inspired authority’ (p. 179) ; 


for, apart from acceptance by the Church as a book within the canon 
of Holy Scripture, we have no ground for asserting the inspiration of 
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a writing by any author. A great deal of what is said about sacrifice 
seems to us both critically and theologically unsatisfactory. We 
cannot agree with the account given of the Book of Deuteronomy as 
an alteration of the law drawn up in the reign of Hezekiah. The 
view of the Atonement is open to objections we have already men- 
tioned. Yet this last series of lectures, like the others, is marked by 
the Bishop’s strong belief in the power of the life of Christ : 


‘The Incarnation of the Eternal Son of the Blessed is the abiding 
witness that our natural will is not only broken, but impotent ; that out 
of its own natural resources it is utterly unable to return the answer of a 
perfect obedience to the righteous demands of God. We need more life, 
more vital resource and energy throughout the whole breadth of our 
being, reinforcement of our will, augmentation of the springs of feeling, 
new clearness and emphasis of moral judgment, oblivion of the guilty 
past, and above all power to break bad habits and stubborn prejudices. 
We need all this, and can only gain it, as we know full well, by participa- 
tion in a life larger, richer, holier, and more self-sacrificing than our own. 
. . . We have seen the Son of the Blessed . . . creating in our nature a 
humanity well-pleasing to God. Into that new humanity we have all 
been brought by Baptism ; of its love and purity and potency we may all 
partake day by day in Holy Communion, in solemn meditation, and the 
awful approaches of prayer’ (pp. 224, 225). 


We have pointed out what we consider to be faults in these very 
able lectures. There are other passages we have not noticed of 
which we cannot approve.' It is to us a matter of real regret that a 
book so eminently fitted in many respects as this to meet the needs 
of the present time should be marred by much which is hasty and 
unbalanced, and by some statements which we cannot but think 
theologically unsound. Our hope, in spite of less satisfactory features, 
is that the great merits of its moral tone, its insight, and its devotion 
to our Lord, may help the cause which the Bishop of Manchester 
most certainly has at heart. 


Lectures and Papers on the History of the Reformation in England 
and on the Continent. By the late AUBREY LACKINGTON Moore, 
M.A., Honorary Canon of Christ Church, Examining Chaplain 
to the late and present Lord Bishops of Oxford, Fellow-Tutor 
and Dean of Divinity of Magdalen College, and Tutor of Keble 
College, Oxford. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and 
Co., Ltd., 1890.) 


THE title-page of this book expresses exactly what it is. It is a pity 
that the half-title and the lettering on the back have adopted the 
more ambitious designation of ‘ History of the Reformation,’ a de- 
scription to which the work is in no sense entitled, though it appears 
at the head of every page of the book. And we scarcely think it was 
wise to publish a posthumous and imperfect set of lectures and papers 


1 E.g., pp. 166-8, where, though the Bishop says with force, ‘We 
cannot escape the possibility that free creatures by their obstinate selfish- 
ness may conceivably defeat all the efforts of Omnipotent Love,’ he 
regards Universalism as not necessarily inconsistent with Holy Scripture. 

R2 
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which will hardly add to the reputation of its talented and lamented 
writer. Probably he would have been careless about his own reputa- 
tion, and might have consented to the publication of these fragments, 
in the hope that they might be useful to students of ecclesiastical 
history. The general tone of them is very good, and with much of 
the matter we entirely concur ; but we cannot but think that the 
author, if he had lived, would in some respects have modified his 
views, for it is plain that at the time when these lectures were 
delivered there were many important sources of information with 
which he was not acquainted. This will appear in the sequel. 
Nevertheless the list of works referred to in the course of the volume is 
a formidable one, occupying as it does seven closely-printed pages. 
The omissions in this list are very significant, including as they do 
many recent publications with which Mr. Moore seems to have had 
no acquaintance, whilst he does not appear to have availed himself 
of the best editions of well-known works. One would scarcely have 
expected an Oxford lecturer to have used the first edition of Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation when he could have had easy access to 
the last Oxford edition of the work ; neither should we have expected 
his editor to have made the mistake of describing the three parts of 
this work, with records at the end of each volume, originally issued 
in 1679, 1681, and 1715, as a ‘revised edition, 1679.’ This is of 
slight importance, but the writer’s want of acquaintance with Theiner’s 
Monumenta Vaticana, containing as it does Cardinal Campeggio’s 
‘Diary,’ as well as of the extremely scarce, but also extremely valu- 
able, little works issued under the authority of the Council during the 
reign of Edward VI., have led him into serious misapprehensions. 
Moreover, if we may judge from there being no allusion to them in 
the first course of lectures, we must suppose him to be in entire 
ignorance of the revelations made by the cyphered despatches at 
Simancas ; nor do we think he ever could have read the prefatory 
matter of the documents published in the Records of the Reformation, 
published at Oxford in 1870. And this is the more remarkable 
because it is evident throughout the volume that the author spared 
no pains in the preparation of his lectures, as is evidenced, indeed, 
by the immense number of references given in the notes. The truth 
is, he has depended too much on writers who have preceded him, 
most of whom knew very little of the real course of the English 
Reformation. There is indeed no book written by an English 
Churchman that gives at once a true and an adequate view of the 
English Church and the changes adopted during the Tudor period, 
though we should desire to speak respectfully of Mr. Dixon’s volumes, 
with the exception of the last, which has much disappointed us. And 
yet there have been modern works which he might have consulted 
with advantage, such as Maitland’s Zssays on the Reformation and 
Gorham’s Reformation Gleanings, the former of which would have 
supplied useful hints for an estimate of the character of English 
Protestants and Puritans, whilst the latter is most valuable as giving 
the most accurate information in the shortest space of the real opinions 
of the foreign reformers, and especially of the compromising views 
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of Bucer and the thoroughly anti-Sacramental teaching of Peter 
Martyr. In point of fact Mr. Moore had not had time to study the 
history of the period enough to enable him to write the history of the 
Reformation either of the English Church or that of the Church of 
Rome, or the Protestant bodies which seceded from the Western 
Church. He would, we are persuaded, have been foremost in 
acknowledging this, and in admitting that he himself was finding his 
own way through the labyrinths of history whilst he was endeavouring to 
instruct others. Accordingly the work is entitled to every allowance 
that can be made by a friendly critic who cannot exactly sympathize 
with the writer in all that he puts forth, but who is anxious to do 
justice at once to the writer and his subject. 

The volume contains four courses of lectures delivered at Oxford 
by the author, as the deputy of the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, between the years 1880 and 1890. The courses are con- 
veniently divided, the first describing the changes introduced down 
to the accession of Edward VI., the second embracing the reigns of 
Edward and Mary, and the third going over the whole period of the 
forty-five years of the reign of Elizabeth, whilst the fourth is devoted 
to the consideration of the Reformation on the Continent, this last 
being subdivided into four periods. None of these lectures, however, 
appear here in the original form in which they were delivered. The 
editor tells us that they have been much revised, and in parts re- 
modelled and condensed. The latter part of the volume—from 453 
to 578—consists of seven short essays, some of which appeared in the 
columns of the Guardian newspaper, and to the whole is prefixed an 
‘Introductory Lecture,’ which, the editor thinks, was not delivered 
at all, but which was found in an old note-book, and which probably 
was intended as an introduction to some future revised edition of 
the lectures on the Reformation. Yet this is the only lecture in the 
whole of the work which can be entitled to be so called, with the single 
exception of Lecture VII. of the first course, which perhaps was 
delivered as we have it here, but really appeared as a review of 
Mr. Brewer’s Reign of Henry the Eighth in the Church Quarterly 
Review (1885), in which the author has wisely never ventured to 
differ from the brilliant writer whom he was reviewing. If this ‘Intro- 
ductory Lecture’ was not delivered, it might have been delivered, and, 
extending as it does to sixteen pages, would perhaps have occupied 
the hour which is generally supposed to be about the limit of the 
duration of a public lecture. The rest of the lectures, about seventy 
in number, occupy on an average about six pages each, and so can 
only be taken to represent what Mr. Moore actually said, on the sup- 
position that what is now printed was supplemented by a good deal of 
extemporary utterance. This, however, we have no doubt, was care- 
fully prepared, and most likely would have rendered these lectures 
much more interesting than in point of fact they are. For we do not 
know that Mr. Moore has supplied us with any additional informa- 
tion on the subject of which he treats, with the one exception, that we 
think he has formed a truer estimate of the characters and motives 
of the principal actors in the Reformation period than has been 
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usual with historians. And though for the latter part of his task he 
has scarcely had the opportunity of referring to contemporary docu- 
ments, yet for the earlier part of the reign of Henry VIII. this want 
has been fairly supplied by the rich material of the volumes of the 
Calendars of State Papers edited by the late Mr. Brewer. 


History of the Catholic Church of Scotland from the Introduction of 
Christianity to the present Day. By ALPHONS BELLESHEIM, D.D., 
Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with Notes and Addi- 
tions, by OswaLp Hunter Brair, O.S.B., Monk of Fort 
Augustus. Vol. III. From the Revolution of 1560 to the 
Death of James the Sixth. Vol. IV. From the Accession of 
Charles the First to the Restoration of the Scottish Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy, a.p. 1625-1878. (Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1889.) 


THE third volume of Canon Bellesheim’s history presents the same 
meritorious features as its predecessors. The author has but little 
claim—his translator frankly admits this—to be one of those who 
work primarily from sources, though it is possible that the present 
volumes contain more original research than the earlier ones. 
Volume III. embraces, we need hardly say, a most stormy period. 
Elizabeth, James the Sixth and First (as he is often called in Scot- 
land), and his hapless mother, Mary Queen of Scots, are the leading 
personages of the drama. Elizabeth seems to us to come off a shade 
better than she does in the pages of the Roman Catholic Lingard, 
or even in those of Hallam. One constant problem in that queen’s 
reign is whether she put Roman Catholics to death for their creed, 
or because she believed them to be conspirators against her life. 
Now, we are told in this third volume how a Jesuit, by name 
Creighton, is said to have owed his liberation from imprisonment 
through its being proved that when consulted as to the lawfulness of 
killing the queen, he had replied strongly in the negative. But as 
regards that remarkable society in general, we are informed on 
Roman Catholic authority ‘that the Jesuits hold it as an axiom 
established that only by force of arms can the Catholic religion be 
restored to its former state’ (p. 337 and note, p. 469). This comes 
from a report made in the time of James I., but there is no reason 
to suppose that matters stood differently under Elizabeth. 

James I. is less favourably regarded than is the case in some 
modern books, as, ¢g., in the biography of Casaubon by the late 
Mark Pattison. This is not wonderful. Pattison was chiefly con- 
cerned with the generous patronage to great scholars displayed by 
the king, whose learning he considers to have been underrated. 
Bellesheim is only dealing with James I.’s treatment of Roman 
Catholics ; a treatment which must, we think, be admitted to have 
been harsh, variable, and inconsistent. 

Necessarily, however, the central figure of this volume is the 
hapless Queen of Scots. Here, speaking merely for himself (for the 
tangled evidence affects different minds differently), the present writer 
is prepared to go some way with Canon Bellesheim, though he is 
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compelled to dissent from his main conclusion. With the lamented 
Joseph Robertson, it may be thought that Mary only supposed the 
Lords of the Congregation to be bent on diminishing the. powers of 
the weak and unprincipled Darnley, without supposing that anything 
so terrible as murder was contemplated. Further, it is remarkable 
that the latest Presbyterian historian of the period, the Rev. Dr. 
Rankine of Muthill,! declares with respect to the famous Casket 
Letters, that though the mystery is still uncleared, the presumption 
is considerably in the queen’s favour. To the editor of those letters? 
it may also be conceded that so internecine was the struggle between 
reformed and unreformed, and so bitter on both sides the prevailing 
sentiment, that there were many in England, as well as in Scotland, 
who thought worse of Mary for being a Roman Catholic than for 
being guilty, if guilty she were, of the violation of the sixth and 
seventh commandments. Still, for all that, we cannot allow that it 
was merely her creed that brought about Queen Mary’s death. To 
have changed her creed might indeed have served her, because in 
that case none of her partisans would have thought it worth while 
to compass (either openly or secretly) the destruction of Elizabeth. 
But Mary was executed on account of the strong conviction—a 
conviction based on reasonable grounds—that so long as she lived, 
the life of the English queen was never safe. We are not defending 
Elizabeth ; but nothing makes people so cruel as fear, and the constant 
dread of assassination often proves too great a strain for even brave 
spirits. Nothing but lack of space prevents us from proving from our 
author’s own pages how calmly the Duke of Guise, the Pope (and, we 
are sorry to add, Canon Bellesheim), could contemplate such projects 
against Elizabeth. 

Canon Bellesheim’s concluding volume must be, except to his 
own co-religionists, less interesting than the preceding ones. It is 
concerned with the later history of Roman Catholicism from A.D. 
1625 to 1878. The Revolution of 1688 proved calamitous both to 
the Roman and Episcopal communions in Scotland ; both of which, 
with questionable wisdom, threw in their lot, to a great extent, with 
the unfortunate house of Stuart. But the rise and subsequent decay 
of Jansenism among Scottish Roman Catholics, the efforts of some 
very excellent men, such as Bishop Hay or Bishop Gillis, to promote 
the interests of their Church, and again the disputes between Irish 
and Scottish co-religionists, involve details which do not easily arrest 
the attention of the general reader. 

We wish that we could add, that the attack upon Presbyterianism, 
contained in the concluding volume of this work, is marked by all 
the fairness which is displayed in the earlier volumes. But this we 
cannot conscientiously admit ; and we must attempt briefly to ex- 
plain our reasons. 

1 The Church of Scotland, vol. ii. bk. iii. chap. xiv. p. 449, edited by 
Herbert Story, D.D. (London: William Mackenzie, 1891.) 

2 Mr. T. F.‘Henderson, Zhe Casket Letters. (Edinburgh: Messrs. 
Black, 1889.) A powerful critique on this book in the Saturday Review 
for May 4, 1889, lends support to Rankine and Bellesheim. 
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It is, we need hardly say, no business of ours to defend Scottish 
Presbyterianism. On many points concerning it we agree with Dr. 
Bellesheim. ‘There can, for instance, be little doubt that in the 
popular mind of Scotland the Westminster Confession is most 
seriously discredited, and yet that both revision and abolition of this 
standard present grave and serious difficulties. With our author, 
too, we hold—though this is not commonly admitted—that the dif- 
ferences of tone and temper in the three main bodies of Presby- 
terians (those of the Established Church, of the Free Church, and 
the, so-called, United Presbyterians) are very considerable, and that 
the prospects of union are not hopeful. 

But the gist of the concluding part of the assault here made seems 
to lie as follows, if we may venture to make a summary of our own: 


‘You, Presbyterians, are screly perplexed by the spread of rationalism. 
You are in difficulties concerning the nature and extent of inspiration, 
and some of you are attacking the received traditional teaching, common 
to Christendom at large, on eschatology. Come to us, and you will at 
once find clear and consistent teaching on all these subjects.’ 


For an answer to this allegation we must refer our readers to a 
previous number of the Church Quarterly Review (January, 1889, 
pp- 346-50), in which we have shown, as we think conclusively, that 
very wide departures from the received or conservative views of 
eschatology have received the sanction of such writers as M. Auguste 
Nicolas, the Abbé Lenoir, Lacordaire, and others. We are not now 
concerned to defend, much less to impugn, the correctness. of the 
orthodox view. All that we say is: do not give us two sets of weights 
and measures, do not ignore or tolerate in France that which you 
censure and satirize in Scotland. 

It is idle to limit the discussion to the problems of eschatology. 
It embraces that of inspiration also, and this not only in France, 
but likewise in our own country. That some Roman Catholics in 
England are much vexed with Mr. Mivart we have every reason to 
believe. But there he is. No formal censure, that we have heard of, 
has visited his bold and startling speculations ; indeed, he seems to 
have received from some quarters considerable encouragement. 
And again do we urge that, be those speculations right or wrong, 
they cannot be held to change colour and complexion on this or 
that side of the Tweed and Cheviots. 


School Sermons. By the late ALEXANDER WILLIAM Ports, LL.D., 
Head Master of Fettes College. With a Memoir and Portrait. 
(London and Edinburgh : William Blackwood and Sons, 1891.) 


FETTES COLLEGE, situated on the outskirts of Edinburgh, is, 
we understand, in many respects conducted like an English public 
school. As, however, the boys are, speaking roughly, about half 
Presbyterian and half Episcopalian, the two sections are permitted 
to attend worship in churches of their respective communions on 
Sunday mornings, and in the evening have a rather nondescript 
service in the college chapel. The volume before us contains a 
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tish few of the addresses delivered at this evening service by the late 
Dr. head master, Dr. Potts. 
the On the fitness of Dr. Potts for the post of the first magis/er 
10st informator of this youthful institution we need not dwell. Suffice 
this it to say that he had a fine personal presence, a handsome counte- 
10F, nance (somewhat resembling that of Lord Tennyson), admirable 
dif- scholarship of the modern Cambridge type, great sympathy with 
by- boyish nature, a real and manifest recognition of good and detes- 
and tation of evil. Keenly appreciating all intellectual eminence, 
hat especially in his own beloved domain of classic lore, he took great 
pains to insist on the far higher value of moral virtues and of 
>ms Christian graces ; and hence sprung his especial fondness for the 
wn; poems, especially the earlier poems, of Robert Browning. On that 
— long contest between belief and unbelief which Goethe declared to 
ion, be the deepest theme of universal and human history, Dr. Potts 
non spoke with unfaltering accents. He was fond of dwelling inter alia 
] at on the impossibility of discovering any writers during the two first 
centuries of the Christian epoch who could have forged the Gospels, 
even supposing that they had ventured to attempt such a feat. 
> a Dr. Potts’s friends assure us that his discourses, when set down 
89, on paper, give but a faint idea of the impression made by the 
hat personal presence, the earnest manner, and the resonant voice of 
of the speaker. Nevertheless these sermons possess great merits, and 
iste are remarkable as the contributions of a layman to scholastic 
an preaching. The editors have divided them into three classes ; 
the (a) general ; (4) specially connected with some school epoch ; 
hts (c) delivered on Christian festivals. We have only room for a few 
pou specimens of the first sort :— 


The preacher is speaking of the clearness of decision in early 
sy: Christendom. 


Ice, 

; in ‘ Are we prepared to do battle for our Lord? There was no mistake 
to about it in early Christian days. . . . If the enemies to war with are less 
of gross and visible, are they less real? Is it less base to lay down your 
to Christian arms at the cynical smile of a sceptical man of the world than 

5 it was to place a pinch of incense on the altar of Jupiter? ... The 

ont. enemies of our higher nature— of our soul’s healthiness or salvation, as the 

ng, Bible calls it—and of our Lord and Master are the same now as ever. 

» OF They may not come to us with the look of terror and unmistakable hos- 

tility which once they wore. They may have donned the garb of 
friends ; the world, the flesh, and the devil are our enemies and our 

D., Lord’s enemies as much now as in the days of Peter and James and John’ 

ait. {pp- 14, 15). 

)r.) In another sermon we find warnings, likely to be very useful 
is, to a schoolboy, against undue attachment even to innocent recrea- 

dlic tions, coupled with the rightful addition that all that has been 

ialf urged on this head ‘applies with a hundredfold force—a thousand- 
ted fold, indeed—to all low and degrading gratifications.’ And then 
on Dr. Potts refers, though without naming the author of the phrase, 
ript to the ‘sweet reasonableness’ which has been said to mark the 


teaching of the New Testament. 
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‘“ Sweet reasonableness!” Was it a sweet reasonableness for 
Agrippa to leave Festus, who thought the words of Christian promise 
the outpouring of a disordered brain, and to tear himself from his 
debasing passion for the enchanting Bernice, mistress of many kings, 
and join the fettered enthusiast, who thought it not strange for God to 
raise the dead, that God should mortify Himself and die for such as 
Saul and Festus, Agrippa and Bernice? . . . Oh, it is not sweet reason- 
ableness that nails a man or God toacross. It is devotion: it is self- 
surrender ; it is mortifying the deeds of the flesh; it is being born 
again of the Spirit of God; it is cutting off the right hand, plucking out 
the right eye, and all the other aphorisms of Christ and Paul, which, 
instead of sounding sweet and reasonable, sound like cruel, pitiless para- 
doxes. Yet along this merciless road of devotion to what is noble and 
unselfish lies (though it is not easy for many of us to follow it in a 
moment, nor for some of us in a lifetime) the path to peace and to 
eternal life’ (p. 26). 


We always think Mr. Matthew Arnold’s phrase a weak and 
silly one, but its plausibility renders it very desirable that it should 
be subjected to such a reply as the above. 

Here is a curious and suggestive schoolboy story :— 


‘A fine scholar once told me that he had done plenty of things to 
regret at school, but one only was a real burden to him. ‘ Once,” he 
said, “myself and some others had been doing something wrong, and the 
thing had awakened suspicions, and was likely to be discovered. I went 
boldly to the head master and asked him to put it into my hands, as I 
thought I could find it out, ifanybody could. He said, ‘I willingly put it into 
your hands.’ I need not say that it never was found out ; but it is the 
only thing for which I was really punished. I am ashamed of myself 
whenever I think of it—and I think of it incessantly, and would give 
oe if I could tell the whole business to the world and be flogged 
or it.’ 


Some of our readers may perhaps be reminded by the above 
of Dr. Johnson’s penitential visit to Uttoxeter, and of the imaginary 
visit of an Anglo-Saxon king to the Archbishop Alred in the late 
Lord Lytton’s tale of Harold. 

We would gladly give some specimens of our author’s addresses 
on school anniversaries, but we have not room. On one point 
there seems to us to be a slight but happy inconsistency. Sen- 
tences might be culled from this volume which appear to intimate 
a low estimate of the value of dogma. Perhaps they are virtually 
qualified in other parts, but Dr. Potts did not seem to perceive that 
the rise of heresy made dogma a necessity. Occasionally, however, 
the preacher is, to our thinking, a little over-dogmatic ; as, for 
example, when he insists on a peculiar view of the Atonement. 
Certainly the Anselmian or the Thomist theory is not de fide, but it 
is slightly over-bold to represent another, and partially opposite, 
view as if it were our bounden duty to accept it. 

Dr. Potts was wonderfully successful in training scholars. Many 
of his pupils have done well in the Arts and in the Medical 
Faculty of the University of Edinburgh, and at Cambridge they 
have won six Porson prizes in nine years, thus displaying a mastery 
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over Greek iambics which no other school in the kingdom has 
rivalled. It is a deep satisfaction to be able to hope that the affection 
of the a/umni of Fettesia for their departed friend may have won 
them to the culture of what he valued even more highly than 
scholarship—the carrying out of Christian principle into the entire 
domain of human life. 


The Christian Home: its Foundation and Duties. By W. J. Knox 
LittLE, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester and Vicar of 
Hoar Cross. (London and New York : Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1891.) 

Ir would be difficult to exaggerate the value to individuals or to 

society of a right conception of the home. The mutual influence of 

husband and wife, the training of children, the real and lasting 
benefit to dependents, are all of the highest importance to those 
immediately concerned. And the good effects of a home life which 
is of a really high kind extend far beyond the home itself. The 
husband fills his place in the world better because of the encourage- 
ment in strength and gentleness and purity which he has received at 
home ; the wife raises the tone of the society she touches because 
of the high-mindedness which in her home life she has preserved, 
and of the courage which the faithful performance of home duties 
has supplied and strengthened ; the children carry to school, to 
work, to new centres, the influences of rightly formed characters ; 
the servants mark their friends, and sometimes employers and 
children in new places of service, with what they themselves have 
learned to value. And in an age which tends to be hurried and 
mechanical and hard, it is of importance that a well-ordered home 
should supply those restful and softer features which an evenly de- 
veloped character requires. Other ways of life have their places to 
fill in the Church and in the world, and are ordained by God. For 
the clergy, in some cases, there are vocations to celibacy which it is 
perilous to refuse. Among the unordained, both men and women 
may find their right place in religious communities, which, if they 
borrow some of their characteristics from family life, differ greatly 
from it. The Providence of God points to the need of those who, 
having faced facts and tested their powers and measured their re- 
sponsibilities, have deliberately severed themselves from the home in 
its ordinary sense. Yet it remains true that marriage is the least 
uncommon of vocations, and a good home a most powerful influ- 
ence. And there is sometimes need to recall the fact that the 

‘highest life’ for each individual is that life to which he is called by 

God. 

The true home can only be founded on Christian principle. If 
family life is based on nature, it needs to be transformed by grace. 
The qualities which it most requires are due to Christianity. The 
value of human life, the sanctity of true affection, the need of 
respect for purity, tenderness, gentleness, self-sacrifice, are only to be 
found by the power of Christ. And those who have their eyes open 
to tendencies of thought know that not only is the highest form of 
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home life due in past history to the Christian Faith, but also where 
the hold on Christianity is being loosened there are approximations 
more or less close to principles which in their ultimate issue mean the 
destruction of the home. Yet it is easy, even for those who wish to be 
loyal to the Faith, to be forgetful of much which it implies, and to be 
affected by ways of thinking which are really inconsistent with it. 

Regarding the book as a reassertion of what the home should be, 
as instruction for those who wish to realize its highest ideal, and as a 
warning to any among Christian people who are allowing it to rest 
below the level to which it should be raised, we thank Canon Knox 
Little for the publication of Zhe Christian Home. There are a few 
points in it which we are inclined to criticize. Our own feeling is that 
the lack of method in some places, evident hurry, and occasionally 
a certain want of balance in the use of language, lessen, at any rate 
for readers, the force of the lectures which have thus been recast in 
the form of a book. But the preface tells us that they were pre- 
pared for publication ‘in the midst of constant and pressing calls on 
time and strength’ (p. viii), and we can believe that a busy man 
might well regard it as a duty to publish what he was not able very 
fully to revise. For the book appears to us to contain very much 
which is valuable in itself and required at the present time. We 
notice with pleasure at the end two useful appendices on ‘ Marriage 
and Divorce’ and ‘ “ Marriage ” with the sister of a deceased wife.’ 

In the first of the thirteen chapters Canon Knox Little lays down 
some ‘ General Principles’ on the subject, and shows how morality 
has its foundations in God, and how the true idea of home can only 
be realized when our Lord’s teaching about God’s claim on and care 
for human life is listened to, the ideal of human love which He pre- 
sented kept in view, and the strength of His grace received. The 
remaining chapters are on separate points. Marriage is described as 
‘a union of two personal responsible beings’ (p. 21), ‘a union of 
body, mind, and affections, under the blessing of God’(p. 41). It 
should be based on love, which involves the action of the highest 
parts of the being of men and women. It is a state with blessed 
consequences for those who rightly enter upon it. 


‘ By it all that is most tender and most strong, all that wakens up a 
sense of responsibility, all that stimulates what is sweetest and best, most 
generous, most self-sacrificing, most protective for another, is drawn out 
inman.... Still more, if possible, are the incalculable blessings of 
married love to a woman’ (pp. 41, 42). 

‘The Christian Church must insist that marriage is a call to high 
things ; that there must be love, loyalty, trust, faithfulness, purity of heart 
and life, considerateness between two souls, study of, and allowance for, 
difference of character, a serious sense that those who enter on the 
marriage relation undertake by mutual self-sacrifice to make one another 
happy, and to share life’s burdens with courage and brightness, that they 
undertake to seek for grace to fulfil these duties, and then there will be 
happiness and sanctification in married life’ (p. 62). 


The authority of parents and their responsibility are considered. 
They have a claim on the obedience of their children, and their 
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children have a claim on them for care, protection, education, 
guidance. No school teaching can make up for the lack of home 
influence. Parents cannot be freed by any instruction or training 
which school supplies from the claim which their children have on 
them for education in the true sense. Yet parents must 


‘remember that their children become men or women; that they have 
hearts and consciences and characters of their own; that they have their 
own life to live and their own death to die’ (pp. 95, 96). 


Brothers and sisters are said to have their work to do for one 
another, and for themselves in helping one another : 


‘Men learn to be good fathers, and tender husbands, and faithful 
friends, and large-hearted and generous citizens, by having learnt to be 
good brothers ; and women—even women who are never called to 
married life—have early called out in them, by learning well a sister’s 
place, that instinct of motherliness' which above all things makes a 
woman, as life goes on, a ministering angel to man’ (p. 105). 

‘If brothers and sisters are to be a real blessing to each other, and 
to gain all that their relationship has to give, they must be learning tact, 
considerateness, brightness, and ‘‘ sweet reasonableness,” which contribute 
so much to the healthy atmosphere of a Christian home’ (p. 112). 


The right relation of masters and servants is to be sought through 
the acceptance by both alike of Christ’s teaching on the dignity of 
human life and service. There are responsibilities on both sides, 
and on both sides there may be ‘ affection and respect’ (p. 131) : 


‘No matter how great a house is, servants should be early taught that 
they have responsibilities, and that they are not lost inacrowd. No 
matter how great a household js, master and mistress should early learn 
that they cannot rid themselves of the responsibility of any single one— 
down to a kitchen-ritaid in a ducal kitchen—while they are in their 
service. But it is not by any means in great houses only that the dignity 
of so serious a relation is sometimes forgotten. Our farming classes, for 
instance, and some of our smaller tradesmen, whose wives employ a 
‘maid of all work,” as well as our upper and lower middle classes, have 
to be very seriously reminded that they incur the responsibility of 
Christians, and that their servants are something more than mere instru- 
ments, to be used or dismissed at pleasure. No soul can be in any 
household without having a responsibility to the head of that house, and 
no head of a household can rid him or her self of a responsibility 
towards each soul that they permit to take a part in the life of their 
household’ (pp. 130, 131). 

It is the duty of parents to see that their children are by Bap- 
tism ‘brought into a special and effective relationship with’ the 
‘Second Adam’ (p. 138), and are taught the Catholic Faith. This 
teaching can be better done by the mother than by any one else : 


‘To children, in a home where the mother is able to do her duty by 
them, the mother stands as the representative of the Church. She, above 


1 In singling out this passage for quotation, we have taken it for 
granted that Canon Knox Little does not mean that the highest motherly 
qualities ‘may be expected to exist commonly in those who are not 
mothers. 
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all, cannot forget those characteristics of childhood which fit the child so 
readily for earning, and which lay upon her a duty so imperative to 
teach’ (p. 140). 

‘No teaching can be fully effective unless it is given with that mys- 

terious tact and love which belongs in its fulness only to the true mother’s 
temper, and indeed is part of the mother’s prerogative possession’ 
(p. 142). 
‘One of the great duties incumbent upon those in authority in a 
Christian home is to feach the young the Catholic Faith, to zeach them 
the elements of the great art, and exertion, and duty of prayer, and to 
teach them the mystery of the Sacraments and the binding obligations of 
the Moral Law’ (pp. 144, 145). 

‘Young people should early learn that the habit of knowing and 
thinking over, in some simple way, a few verses of the Gospel story, is 
the common-sense way of possessing ourselves of that life and those 
principles which must be at once our guide and our peace in the diffi- 
culties of our mortal pilgrimage’ (p. 148). 


Canon Knox Little lays great stress on the importance of teaching 
the meaning of the Fourth Commandment for Christians, and, while 
avoiding ‘the weariness and gloom and grimness and forbiddingness 
of a Puritan Sabbath’ (p. 155), of marking Sunday as a day of 
‘united worship,’ of ‘special attention to the serious s/eachings of 
religion,’ and of ‘vest and quiet and innocent pleasures’ (p. 151). 
And as securing the knowledge of the obligation of attendance at 
the central act of worship, 


‘if parents are loyal to the teaching of the Christian Church, they should 
train their children from the earliest years—as a duty demanding punc- 
tual fulfilment—to be present at the Eucharistic service, and to take their 
part as members of the Body of Christ in “showing the Lord’s death till 
He come”? (p. 152). 


The religion taught in the home is often the safeguard of later 
years : 


‘Many a young man, exposed of necessity to the serious temptations 
of University life, or the life of the business houses in our great cities ; 
many a young man, carried away for the time by some of the currents 
of doubt and unbelief . . .; many a young man, in distant colonies and 
far removed from old customs and “means of grace” and opportunities 
of religious practice ; many a sailor passing half his life on the wild and 
perilous sea ; many a young fellow thrown into the temptations of service 
in some great house where Mammon and the World are stronger forces 
apparently than God—many of these have been kept straight, or re- 
covered their feet, or have been strengthened and enabled to live as true 
men should live, or comforted when down-hearted, or stimulated to per- 
severance in what is right—by the love of goodness, and the fear of God, 
and the respect for religion, and a sense of the brightness and sweetness 
of a holy and a noble life, which they had long ago learned in the atmo- 
sphere of true religion, created by a father’s faithfulness and a mother’s 
tenderness and ‘piety, in those early years of a Christian home’ (pp. 159, 
160). 


We hope Canon Knox Little is right in thinking that real happi- 
ness in married life is more common than some have supposed, 
because ‘ happiness is a quiet and hidden thing’ (p. 212). However 
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that may be, it is well that he calls attention to the unhappiness pro- 
duced by imprudent marriages, by selfishness of different forms in 
those who are married, and by various faults of temper. And he 
points out the sources of many ills when he says : 


‘Among those who occupy very different places in the social scale, 
the lonely evenings of the young wife—while the husband (not unloving, 
but simply thoughtless) is with friends or companions, at his club, or 
(lower flown) in the public-house—not for drunkenness, but for company 
—these lonely evenings lay the foundation of deep unhappiness. Men 
suffer as much from the sin of thoughtless selfishness as women do from 
vanity. A young man who really loves his wife has the happy sense, 
after marriage, of Zossession. He is apt to be content; to go on with 
his own life, quietly satisfied that she is always about if he needs her, 
forgetting too often how new and strange and lonely her life is, and how 
she needs him. There are cases—alas ! not infrequent—in higher walks 
of life especially, where, through this want of sense of a young husband’s 
duty, a wife is often exposed to grave temptations ; where she /earns 
to “go her way,” as he goes his ; and the results are—even if they do 
not reach the vile clutches of the Divorce Court—morally disastrous. 
. .. It is, however, true that here women are also to blame. Their 
nature—if more devoted, more capable of self-sacrifice, more possessed 
of high aspiration than men’s—is also more complex and more wealthy 
in a fund of perversity. Many a girl, perhaps early “spoiled” at home, 
takes quite insufficient care, in the early days of married life, to study 
her husband’s character and to ease off his trials. . . . In few points 
should wise parents more earnestly counsel their children, on few should 
the Church more earnestly insist . . . than the care and thoughtfulness 
and sacrifice of self needed in the early years of married life, if there is 
not to be an unhappy home’ (pp. 221-3). 

‘In nothing more than in the love of lovers does the human heart 
need the power of sacrament and prayer. Let the Church teach them 
so. . . . Whyso often is the Marriage Service unblessed by the receiving 
of Communion? The Church has to teach that a happy home needs 
the constant support of Divine grace in prayers, in sacraments, in holy 
habits of a pious life’ (p. 230). 


Sorrow often comes to homes which are full of true happiness, 
but it may enlarge and raise and purify character, and it is often 


* mitigated, ennobled, transformed by the Christian Faith! When we 
have loved our parents, children, lover, husband, wife or friend, z# the 
faith and fear of God; when we have joined in the same prayers, 
received together the “ Bread of Life,” offered in union “the Sacrifice 
of our ransom,” lived the life of the Holy Church—then we know we are 
not divided’ (p. 259). 

‘When we offer “the Sacrifice of our ransom” in the Holy Com- 
munion—how we learn for ourselves that hey are still ours ; that the 
home where they were trained on earth was the true preparation for 
the home beyond the grave. ... It is unreasonable, unfaithful, un- 
loving, to neglect this last duty of the Christian home’ (pp. 262, 263). 


We know there are some who think that in the life to come the 
souls of the saved will be so full of God that they will have no 
room for thought of other human beings. We respect the feeling 
which underlies such a belief, but we think it difficult to reconcile 
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with the representation in Holy Scripture of that life as the life of 
a city,! with the fact of the real union of souls with one another by 
sympathies which are given by God with the continuity of life 
before and after death, and with the full meaning of the doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints. And we do not doubt that Canon 
Knox Little is right in saying: 

‘Our Lord, in correcting the base and merely materialistic views of 
marriage with which he was confronted by the Sadducees, taught us that 
in heaven “they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels”; in other words, that the materialistic side of marriage, 
appropriate to the conditions of life in this world, will be no longer 
needed—the number of the children of the Kingdom being completed ; 
but He never teaches that souls knit to one another in marriage-bond, 
or in love suited to any of the relations of life in a human home, shall 
ever cease to love’ (p. 269). 


The limits of our space compel us to pass without notice many 
thoughts which are true and beautiful; we have said enough to 
show the character and scope of the work. We cannot read such 
a book without remembering how much we hear and read which 
threatens the foundations of family life, and endangers the great 
moral principles for which the Christian Faith has won acceptance. 
But we are confident that if Christian homes in greater numbers 
could be raised to the standard which Canon Knox Little has set 
forth, each such home would lessen the dangers to which we have 
alluded by the influence it would exercise. The Church will defend 
moral truth best as she makes Christian lives more faithful. 


1. Westminster Sermons. 2. Good News of God. 3. Aull Saints’ 
Day, and other Sermons. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of 
Eversley and Canon of Westminster. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1890.) 

THESE three volumes complete the reissue of the works of Charles 

Kingsley which Messrs. Macmillan have undertaken, and which we 

have welcomed before in these columns. The first, as its title de- 

notes, consists of sermons preached during Kingsley’s tenure of his 
canonry at Westminster. The second is a volume of miscellaneous 
sermons. The third is a posthumous publication, edited after the 
author’s death by the Rev. W. Harrison, and containing sermons 
left in manuscript, some of them preached at Westminster, some at 

Chester, and some in his own parish of Eversley. The record on 

the fly-leaf of earlier editions printed by Messrs. Macmillan is 

evidence of their popularity. The first volume has been reprinted 
seven times, the second not less than eleven times, while even the 
latest collection has reached its fourth edition. 

It is the fashion among a certain class of theologians and a 
certain class of literary critics to speak slightingly of Kingsley, 
as an unsound divine, and as a noisy, Philistine writer ; but it 
is satisfactory to see, from the facts just quoted, that this depre- 
ciation of one of the healthiest writers of our day has had no 


1 Rev. xxi. xxii. 
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effect on the public, whether novel-reading or sermon-reading. No 
doubt it is easy to pick holes in him. He was no wary contro- 
versialist, no minute artist in phrases. He has an abrupt and posi- 
tive way of saying things which puts him at the mercy of a critic who 
chooses to point out that there are qualifications and exceptions 
which should be taken into consideration. But, as Mr. Andrew 
Lang recently said, the truth is, we should vead Kingsley ; we must 
not criticize him. If to criticize means to find fault, this is unques- 
tionably the right way to treat Kingsley ; but if the critic may take it 
as part (and, after all, far the most important part) of his duty to 
point out merits, then there is plenty for him to lay his hand to in 
this writer. Kingsley has his faults as a writer, perhaps as a theo- 
logian ; but he has splendid merits which outshine all his faults. 
Not to speak here of his stories or of his poems, his sermons form a 
collection to which we can turn with as great satisfaction as to any in 
the English language. They are not what would perhaps be described 
as especially devotional sermons ; but if a man needs bracing in soul 
and spirit, if he would have a clear and honest view of his duties to- 
wards God and man, if he would see an example of reverent and 
manly trust in God, let him turn to Kingsley’s sermons ; and if he 
does not, when he lays them down, feel that he has been refreshed 
and strengthened by contact with a singularly noble mind and 
character, we do not think that the failure can be charged to the 
preacher. The qualities especially notable in Kingsley’s sermons 
are his honesty of thought, his clearness of expression, his manliness 
of character, and his absolute faith and reverence of soul. No one 
can fail to understand him ; few can fail to find in him something 
which suits their need. They are sermons for the practical man, for 
the busy man, for the simple man ; but they are sermons which 
appeal to all. We know of none which are more useful to the young 
clergyman who requires sermons either to preach (with certain modi- 
fications suiting the different status of the preachers) or as models 
and guides to the composition of his own sermons. We may seem 
to have spoken strongly ; but those who owe a debt to Charles 
Kingsley’s writings are naturally anxious that others should be led to 
share the advantage which is to be gained from them. Fortunately 
it is not necessary to speak at length, for Kingsley’s writings are, 
we believe, both well known and appreciated ; and this will hardly be 
less the case now that Messrs. Macmillan have placed them within 
the reach of all in the cheap but most attractive edition which has 
just reached its conclusion. 


Order in the Physical World, and its First Cause, according to Modern 
Science. From the French. By T. J. Sievin. (London: 
Hodges, 1891.) 

Ir is possibly still not superfluous to set out once again the argu- 

ments which show that modern science has not banished God from 

the physical world, and therefore one would wish to speak well of 
any work in which this ground is traversed Unfortunately, how- 


ever, it is impossible to say much in favour of the volume now before 
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us. The position which it maintains is one that has been elaborated 
by many able writers and thinkers, and any new work on the same 
subject should justify itself by clearness and accuracy of expression, 
and by being fully abreast with the latest advances of science. In 
neither respect is this volume satisfactory. We are told on the title 
page that it is from the French, and in the translator’s preface that it 
has had a wide success in France; but the reader would like to know 
the author’s name (unless it was published anonymously, in which 
case that fact might be stated), and also the date at which it was 
written. The latter is the more necessary because at times a suspicion 
will arise that it must have been written many years ago. On p. 16 
an engine of 2,800 horse-power is mentioned as an astonishing 
achievement ; and though the whole work deals with questions of 
science it is not till three-quarters through it that we find any men- 
tion of the theory of evolution, and then it is briefly dismissed on the 
ground that neither spontaneous generation nor the transformation 
of species can be established. The larger part of the volume is de- 
voted to the proof of the existence of order in the physical world, 
especially in the form of adaption to environment ; but this amounts 
to little more than a somewhat dry enumeration of scientific facts, 
and of course the conclusion would not be questioned by the most 
atheistic of evolutionists. The rest is a restatement of the argument 
from design, with the general drift of which we cordially agree, and 
a citation of a number of eminent persons who have expressed their 
belief in Theism, which may perhaps be charged with the inconclu- 
siveness inseparable from the procedure known in logic as the method 
of agreement. 

It is possible that the reader’s judgment on this book is influenced 
by the fact that it is very inadequately presented in its English dress. 
The diction is anything but ‘clean of Gallicisms,’ and mis-spellings 
of proper names are not unfrequent. The reader’s confidence is 
shaken when he meets certain tolerably familiar names under the 
guise of ‘Emmerson,’ ‘ Helmoltz,’ ‘Galienus,’ or when a dialogue of 
Plato, not unknown (face Professor Cook-Wilson) to Mr, Archer 
Hinde, appears as ‘Timeus.’ Moreover, in the section devoted to 
the summary of ahicient opinion on the subject of Theism, it is 
rather a shock to find two sentences of Latin quoted apparently as 
the original of a translation from Xenophon’s Memorabilia. This, 
however, is presumably to be charged to the author and not the 
translator, and it tends to reinforce the general impression of inade- 
quacy which this book leaves upon our mind, heartily though we 
agree with the conclusion which it desires to enforce. 


Two Penniless Princesses. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Two vols. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1891.) 


In her last story Miss Yonge goes back to the history of Scotland, 
and to a period not far removed from that with which she dealt in 
perhaps the most successful of her historical novels. The ‘ penni- 
less princesses’ who give the title to the story are two of the 
younger daughters of James I. of Scotland, and Miss Yonge here 
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relates the way in which they won their husbands. Miss Yonge’s 
characters have before now been remarkable for growing up at 
uneven rates, and therefore we shall perhaps not complain that 
Eleanor, who on p. 12 counts eight years to her sister Jeanie’s 
seven, has by the time the main action of the story takes place, 
nine years later, retired into the position of the younger of the two. 
The course of the story leads us from Dunbar Castle through Eng- 
land, where the two princesses meet King Henry and Cardinal 
Beaufort, Richard of York and Richard Nevill, and many others 
whose names were then, or shortly afterwards, in all men’s mouths, 
and where the song- and book-loving Eleanor makes a dangerous 
impression on the heart of the young king ; to France, where at the 
Court of René of Anjou they meet that poetic king himself and 
Charles of France, and the Dauphin Louis (afterwards Louis X1.), 
with his wife, their own elder sister Margaret. It would not be fair 
to describe in detail how the young master of Angus rode in dis- 
guise in their train for love of the fair eyes of the Princess Jean ; 
or how Duke Sigismund lost one love and won another at the 
tourney which King René held at Nanci ; or what adventures befell 
the princesses on their return from that romantic scene ; nor yet 
the pathetic story of poor Margaret of Scotland. For these the 
reader must be referred to the book itself, and Miss Yonge’s style is 
sufficiently well known to make it unnecessary to discuss her 
method at length. The narrative flows smoothly on, clear and 
pleasant, though the character-drawing cannot be called strong or 
impressive. It is perhaps unfortunate that a story which deals with 
René and Louis XI. inevitably calls up memories of a far greater 
writer. It is impossible not to think what Scott would have made of 
Ferry de Vaudémont winning his lady-love, Yolande of Anjou, by his 
prowess at her father’s tournament at Nanci ; of the capture of the 
two princesses by the robber chieftain Rudiger of Balchenburg ; 
and of the escalade of the fortress of Balchenburg by Geordie 
Douglas and Sigismund of the Tirol to win them back. But it is 
trying any novelist highly to call Scott into the comparison, and 
readers of Miss Yonge, who know what manner of story to expect, 
will find in this tale a pleasant and readable introduction to the his- 
tory of the unquiet times of the fifteenth century. 


A Commentary on the Revised Version of the New Testament. By 
the late W. G. Humpury, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and one of the Company of Revisers of the New 
Testament. New edition, revised. (London: S.P.C.K.) 


Tuis is a second edition of a work which is possibly known already 
to many of our readers, and therefore does not call for extended 
notice. It is a commentary on the Revised Version, by one of the 
revisers, setting forth the reasons for the changes which were intro- 
duced by them in the Authorised Version of the New Testament. 
The use of such a work is apparent, for the causes of the changes 
are not always obvious even to a scholar, and much less to one 
unacquainted with Greek ; and there was, therefore, clearly room 
$2 
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for a commentary which should explain the grounds upon which 
the revisers acted. A noticeable and valuable feature about Mr. 
Humphry’s work is his constant references to the earlier English 
versions—Wycliffe’s, Tyndall’s, Cranmer’s, the Genevan, and the 
Rhemish—and a short introduction is prefixed, in which the his- 
tory and character of these versions are briefly explained. In all 
matters of verbal alteration Mr. Humphry appears to be both full 
and clear, and though it is quite possible to differ from him as to the 
advisability of the multitudinous changes introduced by the revisers, 
he at least enables the reader to understand the motives and prin- 
ciples by which they were guided. On textual criticism, however, he 
is much less complete, and consequently less satisfactory. The 
ordinary reader of the Revised Version, who is not a critical 
scholar, may reasonably wish to know what is meant by the ‘more 
ancient authorities,’ or ‘many ancient authorities,’ to which reference 
is so constantly made in the margin ; and this commentary would 
have answered his requirements better if it had contained a some- 
what fuller account of the principles of textual criticism adopted by 
the revisers, and some statement of the evidence affecting, at any 
rate, the most important passages. For instance, no explanation is 
given of the evidence relating to the last twelve verses of St. Mark, 
nor to the questions of the omission or retention of the passage 
relating to the Agony in the Garden (Luke xxii. 43, 44), or of the 
word from the Cross, ‘Father, forgive them’ (Luke xxiii. 34). 


These are serious omissions, but Mr. Humphry avowedly pays more 
attention to verbal alterations than to textual ; and this part of his 
work appears to leave nothing to be desired, and may conscien- 
tiously be recommended to those who wish to account for the nume- 
rous alterations introduced by the revisers into the New Testament. 


The Life of Laurence, Bishop of Holar in Iceland (Laurentius Saga). 
By Ernar Hariipason. Translated from the Icelandic by 
OLIveR ELton. (London: Rivingtons, 1890.) 


THE list of Icelandic scholars in England is a small one, and it is 
therefore pleasant to welcome an addition to their ranks in the 
person of Mr. Elton. In this translation of the Life of Bishop Lau- 
rence he has given us a specimen of the ecclesiastical biography, or 
Saga, which forms a characteristic portion of Scandinavian literature ; 
and the approval of such leading scholars as Vigfusson and Mr. 
York Powell is sufficient evidence that the specimen chosen is good 
and representative. The charm of such a biography is its simplicity 
and straightforwardness, nothing extenuating and setting down 
naught in malice ; and the result is, that it conveys to us a clear and 
life-like portraiture of a very human man, with not a few failings, and 
capable of mistakes, but withal upright and fearless, a sound eccle- 
siastical scholar (according to the lights of his day), and a firm 
ecclesiastical administrator, and abounding in good works. Together 
with this we get a plain description of the condition of church affairs 
at the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth centu- 
ries (Laurence’s date is 1267-1331), and see that the bishops and 
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clergy of the time had no easy task before them. Quarrels between 
archbishops and their suffragans, between bishop and bishop, between 
bishop and chapter, between bishop and monastery, with the per- 
sonal rivalries and jealousies between individual clerics, occupy no 
small portion of the biography ; and there are indications that the 
private lives of the clergy were not always all that they should have 
been. There is, however, also a brighter side to the story, such as is 
given in the disciple’s account of his master’s manner of life after he 
became bishop (pp. 90-97). An extract from this will serve to show 
the character of the chronicle and of the translation. 


‘The service of mass itself he delivered with heartfelt piety and 
with tears welling ; and such compunction visited the bystanders, that 
in the low-chant there was more weeping and catching of breath to be 
heard from them than clear words. All the signs of the Cross he made 
clearly and soberly, so that it could never seem too fast or too slow, 
but ever in due measure. After mass, when he came into the vestry, he 
sometimes rebuked the deacons and clergy for aught that seemed to him 
to have gone carelessly in the reading or chanting, or other matters. 
He could not bear to see a deacon with a baggy blouse under his 
mass-vestments and dalmatic ; that, he said to them, was how the mass- 
vestments and the stuff got torn. ... He never would allow singing 
in two or three parts, calling it fiddler’s folly; no, they were to chant 
plain song, just as it was set in the choir-books. . . . Every time he 
chanted mass, five paupers had to be taken in and given meat enough 
for one meal.’ 


In conclusion, it may be added that there are a few notes (which 
might have been expanded with advantage), and that the volume is 
a small one, and is pleasantly got up in all that concerns print and 
paper and external appearance. 


Elementary Schools: how to Increase their Utility. Six Lectures de- 
livered to the Managers of the London Board Schools in 1889 
and 1890. With a preface by WILLIAM BousFIELD, Chairman 
of the Committee of representative Managers of the London 
Board Schools. (London: Percival and Co., 1890.) 


Tuis volume is a representative of that movement in educational re- 
form which has recently acquired at least partial official embodiment 
in the New Code of 1890. The object of that Code is to substitute 
the cultivation of intelligence for the cultivation of memory, and to 
make the national education a real help to those who receive it in- 
stead of a process of cramming distasteful knowledge into heads 
which will forget it in the shortest possible time after the examina- 
tion. This is the common feature which runs through Mr. Bousfield’s 
preface and the six lectures which compose this volume ; but the 
lectures are employed in illustrating different sides of the question. 
Mr. W. Lant Carpenter writes on Science Teaching, dwelling on the 
great possibilities of this subject as a means of arousing the interest 
and intelligence of children, apart from the valuable practical know- 
ledge which is conveyed by it ; and it must be granted that he esta- 
blishes a good case for giving increased attention to this subject in 
the schools. Professor Villiers Stanford represents the claims of 
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music, arguing that all art is a valuable counter-influence to the (at 
first) unsettling and revolutionary tendency of the development of 
education among the lower classes. The main points of his paper 
are his strong advocacy of singing by note as against singing by ear, 
and his insistence that the music to be taught in schools should be 
carefully superintended and should be primarily national or folk- 
music. Colonel Onslow discusses Physical Culture and Recreation, 
and all who value the manliness of the nation will go with him in his 
representation of the vital importance of securing adequate physical 
education alike for boys and girls, especially in our great towns. An 
equally interesting and convincing paper is that of Mr. George Ricks 
on Hand-and-Eye Training, which unites physical and mental educa- 
tion in their most interesting forms, cultivates intelligence, stimulates. 
quick observation, and develops neatness and accuracy in manual 
dexterity. This is, we think, the most suggestive and most valuable 
of all the subjects dealt with in this volume, and it is satisfactory to 
know that something may now be done to develop our national 
education on the lines laid down by Mr. Ricks. The next lecture, 
that of Miss Ada Heather-Bigg, is entitled ‘ Evenings of Amusement,’ 
and describes those Happy Evenings which have of late been or- 
ganized with the greatest success in Chelsea and elsewhere. The 
last paper differs from all the rest in not having any reform to suggest 
or scheme to advocate. It is by Mr. W. H. Grieve, on Mechanics, 
and describes a three-years course of instruction in this subject, with 
the experiments used to illustrate it. It is not a particularly inter- 
esting paper in itself, and it appears to contain (on p. 173) the re- 
markable statement that water-clocks were invented in Egypt in 
245 B.c., and were introduced from Egypt to Greece by Plato ; but 
to anyone engaged in a similar course of teaching the outline here 
suggested could not fail to be useful. Altogether the general prin- 
ciple of the book, the advocacy of the cultivation of living and 
practical intelligence in our national education, is good, and the de- 
velopment of it in detail (or rather in hints of detail) is suggestive ; 
and it may sincerely be hoped that these lectures will bear fruit 
among the managers of the London schools to whom they were 
addressed. They relate primarily to Board schools, but they apply 
equally to Church schools, which are not less concerned than the 
Board schools in being well to the front in all that touches the 
national education and the national welfare. 


Aristotelianism. By the Rev. I. Grecory SmitH, M.A., LL.D., and 
the Rev. W. Grunvy, M.A., Head Master of Malvern College. 
‘Chief Ancient Philosophies’ Series. (London: S.P.C.K., 1889.) 


A coop introduction to Aristotle, which should at once clearly 
explain his philosophy in relation to his own times, and also show 
its bearings on the history of thought since his day, is a thing much 
to be desired. But it is a task of great difficulty, and requires 
peculiar gifts. The method of composition of the Aristotelian 
writings is such that it requires great clearness of thought to lay hold 
of the essential points of the philosophy and bring them out distinctly, 
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without confusion with the various passages which in many cases 
have not been brought into explicit harmony with the central idea. 
Then, again, it is necessary to have a full comprehension of what had 
been achieved by the earlier thinkers of Greece, especially by Plato, 
and to be able to do full justice to the sublime inspirations of the 
poet-philosopher without being unfair to the more pedestrian but 
magnificently powerful intellect of his successor. We do not think 
that the present volume reaches the ideal which we require. To 
begin with, the arrangement of it is bad. Half of it, which deals 
exclusively with the Z7¢hics, has appeared separately some years ago, 
and was then noticed in these columns; the other half is a new 
addition by Mr. Grundy, dealing with all the remaining Aristo- 
telian treatises except those on natural science. The result is that 
the sense of proportion is lost, and the reader is likely to fail to get a 
fair idea of Aristotelianism as a whole. Nor do we think the new 
portion of the work, with which alone we are here concerned, is in 
itself very adequate. To the reader who is already acquainted with 
Aristotle, these chapters do indeed recall the principal points of the 
various treatises ; but they would hardly make the subject clear to a 
person who required a first introduction to the philosopher. The 
main outlines of each branch of Aristotle’s thought require to be 
brought out more clearly before alluding to the details of the treatises 
in which they are contained; and the relations of Aristotle to 
modern thought are not always adequately explained. As an instance 
of each of these failures may be mentioned, in the first case, the 
account of the theory of the Four Causes, which exercised such a 
profound effect upon medizval philosophy ; and, in the second, the 
comparison of the Aristotelian induction with that of modern logic. 
Though Mr. Grundy writes upon this subject at length, he never 
explains the decisive difference between the exumeratio simplex of 
Aristotle, which is logically sound but generally inapplicable in prac- 
tice, and the modern induction by selected instances. ‘That differ- 
ence, of course, consists, as Bacon shows, in the comparison of 
negative instances, which makes Mill’s ‘ Method of Difference’ as 
logically complete as Aristotle’s simple enumeration, and much more 
practically valuable. 

We have not space to discuss these questions fully, and no doubt 
it is easier to feel dissatisfaction with a work of this kind than to 
show how it could be better done. We wish, however, that it had 
been possible to give a fuller account of the Po/itics, and to place 
that treatise in its proper connexion with the Z¢hics ; but this is a 
failing due to the divided authorship of the volume. The earlier 
volumes of this series, those of Mr. Capes and Professor Wallace, 
formed most interesting and adequate introductions to Stoicism and 
Epicureanism respectively. It is a pity that the treatment of the 
writings of the greatest Greek philosopher—Greek, yet often so 
wonderfully modern, and intellectually the greatest thinker the world 
has yet seen—could not be entrusted to a single author of equal 
competence. 
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English Men of Action. 1. Warwick the Kingmaker. By C. W. 
Oman. 2. Sir Francis Drake. By JULIAN Corsetr. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1890-1.) 


1. THE two new volumes of this series are interesting for opposite 
reasons. In the great Earl of Warwick Mr. Oman has a hero whose 
biography has never before been written, and a period of which few 
people have any but the vaguest knowledge ; and, consequently, he 
has a clear field on which to develop a work which shall be at 
once interesting and instructive. The history of the Wars of the 
Roses is but little known. No great historian has devoted himself 
to the study and elucidation of it. Its campaigns and battles have 
comparatively little value for the student of the art of war. Its 
leading personages have failed to attract any very general interest. 
In spite of all these facts, it is a period out of which a narrative can 
be constructed which has all the merits of action, constant variety, 
and bewildering complications. The characters which move across 
its stage, if not equal in interest or importance to those of the cen- 
turies which precede and follow it, are yet far from deserving 
neglect. The weak but loveable King Henry, with his consort, who 
was assuredly neither weak nor loveable, the able and unfortunate 
Richard of York, his son Edward, with his fits of brilliant action 
and his lapses of sensual self-enjoyment, Warwick himself, the most 
powerful and most restless noble of his time —these are figures which 
present a sufficient contrast and variety to attract and retain our at- 
tention. Out of these personages and their followers Mr. Oman has 
constructed a volume which can hold its own in every readable 
quality with any of the other volumes of the series. It is of necessity 
rather a sketch of the whole period of the Wars of the Roses 
(omitting only the final act of the drama at Tewkesbury) than a 
biography of the Earl of Warwick. Too little is known of the latter, 
apart from his share in public events, to allow his biographer to dwell 
on personal traits or private character. And in truth the life of 
Richard Neville was nearly entirely occupied in public affairs. There 
was no more restless and untiring spirit among all the baronage of 
England. Mr. Oman rightly remarks that one of the most striking 
points about his life is to find ‘how seldom he was at home, how 
constantly away at public service. It was not that he neglected his 
vassals and retainers—the loyalty with which they rallied to him on 
every occasion is sufficient evidence to the contrary—but he preferred 
to be a great minister and official, not merely a great baron and a 
feudal chief.’ 

It was perhaps to his unceasing activity and his enormous family 
estates, rather than to any striking genius for war or statesmanship, 
that Warwick owed the position which he held in England. Mr. 
Oman, whose handling of the military details of the various cam- 
paigns is admirably clear, does not lead us to recognize any special 
tactical or strategical brilliance in Warwick’s operations. He was 
beaten at the second battle of St. Albans through a very faulty dis- 
position of his forces, and neither on the Border in 1463 nor in the 
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Midlands in 1469 did he show any signs of more than ordinary 
generalship. As for more peaceful administration, he never had a 
air opportunity of proving whether he possessed capacity in this 
direction or not. But he had a strenuous and vigorous personality 
which made him a great force in anything that he undertook. Ona 
pinch he could turn sailor, and handle aship in stormy weather, with as 
much confidence and energy as he showed in battle or at the council- 
board. With this talent, and with estates in half England at his 
back, it is not surprising that he could turn the scale between the 
Red Rose and the White. At the same time it is fair to acknow- 
ledge that he was not the unprincipled turncoat which one is apt 
vaguely to imagine him to have been. Mr. Oman makes it clear 
that he only changed his allegiance once, and that under great and 
deliberate provocation from the prince whom he had seated on the 
throne. In conclusion, Mr. Oman is to be congratulated on having 
produced the first biography of the Kingmaker, and on a very able 
monograph on an almost untouched period of English history. 

2. Mr. Julian Corbett, on the other hand, has for his subject the 
story of one of the most famous men and of perhaps the most bril- 
liant period in the country’s annals ; but it is a story of which Eng- 
lishmen will never grow tired. Mr. Corbett rightly remarks that the 
narrative of Drake’s exploits is aglow with a romance which has 
affected all that have to tell it. ‘The soberest chroniclers reeled with 
unscholarly gait as they told the tale, and the most dignified his- 
torians made pedantic apology for the capers they felt forced to cut. 
From his cradle to his grave the story is one long draught of strong 
waters, and the very first sip intoxicates.’ Certainly his latest bio- 
grapher has not escaped this intoxication, and his narrative continu- 
ally suggests the novelist rather than the chronicler. Mr. Corbett 
seems to forget that he is not writing a story, but a history. Doubts 
as to the facts and questionings as to the motives of the chief actors 
are put aside. He would have us believe that he has fathomed the 
depths of Burleigh’s statecraft and tracked the windings of Eliza- 
beth’s policy. Above all, he knows the feelings, the hopes, fears, 
inspirations, suspicions, which filled the mind of Drake at every 
moment of his career. 

The narrative does not gain by this treatment. Drake’s achieve- 
ments—as indicated in some previous pages of the present Number 
—have romance enough of their own without being narrated in 
the style of anovel. ‘The man who surprised Nombre de Dios with 
seventy-three followers ; who raided Valparaiso and Lima and took 
the great treasure galleon ; who sailed the first English ship into the 
Pacific and round the world ; who captured Cartagena and made the 
whole of Spanish America dread the sound of his name; who singed the 
King of Spain’s beard at Cadiz and tore his Armada to pieces at Grave- 
lines, is more impressive when his deeds are narrated soberly and 
historically than when they are presented in a manner which forces 
us to remember that, after all, even Drake had his failings, and that 
there were many good men among his fellows. The air of certainty 
with which even the minutest details and the obscurest motives are re- 
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corded makes the reader doubtful as to where the biographer is 
relating established facts, and where he is drawing on his imagina- 
tion. Take, for instance, the most obscure and unpleasant action in 
Drake’s career—the execution of his friend Doughty during his voyage 
round the world. Mr. Corbett professes to know that Burleigh had 
deliberately instructed Doughty to wreck the enterprise, and that 
Drake frustrated the plot ; but if Mr. Corbett has any evidence for 
his assertion it is a pity he does not publish it, and, meanwhile, it is 
hardly fair to let his readers suppose that this mysterious affair is as 
clear and certain as the details of the battles in the Channel in the 
summer of 1588. 

In spite, however, of these defects of style, the narrative of 
Drake’s career cannot fail to absorb the interest of the reader. The 
record of the deeds by which he astounded his countrymen, and still 
more his enemies, is put before us in picturesque, if somewhat too 
florid, detail ; and it is the story of a period which is perhaps the 
most splendid, and certainly the most romantic, in English history. 
It must stir the blood of any Englishman to read again the exploits 
of the men who assailed the colossal empire of Spain and riddled 
its strength by their desperate, almost incredible, daring ; who 
averted from their country the most dangerous storm with which it 
was ever threatened ; who won for England the empire of the sea, 
which she has never since lost. And of these men the foremost 
and the most active, the most desperate and the most successful, 
was Francis Drake. 


The Curate of Rigg: a Sketch of Clerical Life, taken behind the 
Scenes. By W. H. H. (London: Griffith, Farran, Okeden, 
and Welsh, 7.d.) 


THE preface of this book states that it is not a novel, but a sketch 
of real life, in which only the names are altered, while the facts are 
real and are truly related. Its object is to set out the persecution to 
which a certain curate was subjected by a prominent and influential 
parishioner, which resulted, at the end of fourteen years, in his being, 
dismissed by his rector, although the latter admitted that no charge 
had been substantiated against him. The story is written in the 
third person, but it is not unjustifiable to assume that the author is 
the curate himself. It is, necessarily and avowedly, an ex parte 
statement, and all that can be said is that, on the face of it, the 
curate appears to have been hardly used. The concluding chapter, 
however, raises a point of more general interest. The author thinks. 
that the curate was badly treated by the bishop of the diocese in 
not being presented to a living to compensate him for the loss of his 
position in the parish in which he had worked so long ; and he takes. 
occasion to complain of the hard case of those curates who, for 
whatever reason, fail to obtain livings, and who, consequently, when. 
they reach an age beyond that at which rectors are generally willing 
to receive a curate, are reduced to very serious straits for their sub- 
sistence. This is surely a real defect in the organization of the 
Church. Not all curates can become rectors or vicars ; not all 
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curates, it may be added, are fit to become rectors or vicars ; but 
they have given their work to the Church, and some provision should 
be made by which they may be pensioned off when they reach an 
age at which there is no further demand for their services as curates. 
If a man has not misused his position as a minister in the Church, 
and if he falls out of the race merely for want of intellectual ability, 
or tact, or administrative capacity, although the individual in ques- 
tion may not be personally attractive or likely to win active sympathy, 
the Church, which has accepted his services until a time at which he 
can no longer turn to any other means of earning a livelihood, should 
at least provide him a decent maintenance. With this plea (which 
the author of Zhe Curate of Rigg words somewhat differently) it is to 
be hoped that most people would agree, though they may not be in- 
terested in the main story of the book, which, it must be admitted, 
is not presented with any literary power, and does not always carry 
the reader’s sympathy along with the writer. 


Social Questions of To-day. 1. Trade Unionism, New and Old. By 
GEORGE HowELL, M.P. (London: Methuen and Co., 1891.) 


Ir is usual for reviewers to utter a groan over the appearance of a 
new ‘series ;’ but perhaps in reality it is only those misguided 
persons who take in every book of a series, regardless of its contents 
or quality, who suffer from the fact that a number of works on some- 
what kindred subjects are issued in similar bindings and at the same 
price. A book must stand or fall on its own merits, whether it 
belongs to a series or not, and a failure in one work is not the less 
so because several of its fellows may be brilliant successes. There- 
fore we are not distressed at the appearance of the series issued 
under the auspices of Messrs. Methuen, of which the volume before 
us is the first. Social and economical questions are undoubtedly 
the most pressing problems which confront the public men of to-day, 
and the only way in which a satisfactory solution can be obtained of 
the difficulties which this generation has to meet is by the diffusion 
of information on the subjects in question, and the creation of a 
healthy public opinion in respect of them. The volume with which 
the series opens deals with that aspect of the labour problem which 
has been most before the public for the last eighteen months, and 
in this respect the choice of the subject is a wise one. On the other 
hand, a question of immediate contemporary interest is apt to be 
treated too much from the position which the writer takes with 
reference to the passing incidents of the day, and Mr. Howell’s book 
suffers, we think, from this cause. Mr. Howell, writing as a repre- 
sentative of the ‘old’ Trade Unionism (though he resents the half- 
contemptuous application of this epithet to a movement which only 
took shape forty years ago), is very sore at the treatment which those 
who agree with him have received at the hands of the ‘new’ 
Unionism. Especially does he fall foul of the decisions of the late 
Trades Union Congress, in which the new Unionists obtained a 
majority on many of the questions raised, and passed resolutions 
displaying an almost childish impracticability coupled with a touching 
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belief in the efficacy of State interference. Mr. Howell holds strong 
opinions on these subjects, and the result is a distinctly polemical 
tone, which is unsuited to a volume intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the subject for the general reader. 

With the principles laid down by Mr. Howell we, for the most 
part, agree cordially. We agree with him that the position of labour 
throughout the country—not to say throughout the world—requires 
to be improved. We agree with him that State interference is at 
once the clumsiest and the most dangerous way of arriving at any 
end which can be attained by individual effort. Consequently we 
agree with him that the true way to arrive at the end desired in this 
case is for labour to combine in order to exert its voice more effectu- 
ally. But we also agree with him that this combination must not be 
effected by intimidation, and that the less violence the unions display, 
whether towards non-Unionists or employers, the better for the cause 
which they wish to promote. The older unions answer these con- 
ditions, for the most part, very sufficiently, and they promote the 
welfare of their members in a multitude of ways quite unconnected 
with strikes or labour conflicts, by means of the various provident 
agencies established by them. The new unions differ from the old 
in more respects than one. They incorporate unskilled labour in 
place of skilled; and with this there is no fault to be found, since the 
position of unskilled labour requires to be raised as well as that of 
skilled labour. Further, they are essentially fighting unions, and 
have little or no organisation for other purposes, such as provident 
insurance. Finally, they—or, at any rate, their prominent leaders— 
believe in the necessity and efficacy of State interference—a belief 
which is not incompatible with the freest declamation against most of 
the existing forms of State activity. Mr. Howell, however, appears 
to forget that in the last two points the same description might have 
been applied to the old unions when they were still in their infancy ; 
and it is to be hoped that the new unions will in course of time follow 
in the footsteps of their predecessors—and not in these respects only, 
but also in the decreasing use of that violence which has characterised 
the new unions as it once characterised the old. 

If Mr. Howell had devoted less space to polemics, he might (in 
addition to his interesting sketch of the medizeval guilds which were 
the forerunners of the modern unions) have dealt with a question 
which lies at the root of the economical problem of to-day—namely, 
the relation of Trades Unions to movements which aim at securing 
for labour a fairer share in the joint products of labour and capital, 
such as profit-sharing and co-operation. He does just allude to 
them, but does not discuss them ; yet surely they are of vital im- 
portance, and we should have been glad of some fuller explanation 
of the reason why Trades Unions are generally opposed to profit- 
sharing schemes, and why co-operative production is—as, it is to be 
feared, must be confessed to be the case—anything but a success at 
present. Further light on these points would have made more useful 
a book, which, in spite of its polemics and of a bad literary style, 
we have found both interesting and instructive. 
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Soap-Bubbles and the Forces which Mould them. Being a course of 


three Lectures delivered in the Theatre of the London Institution 

before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. Boys, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 

‘Romance of Science’ Series. (London: S.P.C.K., 1890.) 
THOosE who wish to teach their children a little science in a form 
which is likely to attract their attention and command their interest 
may be recommended to get and study Mr. Boys’ lectures on soap- 
bubbles. Blowing soap-bubbles is an amusement which we have 
most of us practised at one time or another, and which many, perhaps, 
find unaccountably attractive still; but possibly we have not realized 
the amount of scientific knowledge which may be attached to this 
apparently simple pursuit. The science, in fact, occasionally gets 
beyond what the ordinary juvenile mind may be expected to ap- 
preciate, but this is, perhaps, directed at the elder person who is 
presumably expected to interpret this book to the younger minds. 
It is, indeed, for such elder persons that the volume as published is 
primarily intended. A child may be enthralled by a sympathetic 
lecturer and neat and intelligible experiments, but he will not at all 
appreciate reading the same lecture or hearing descriptions of the 
experiments. It is the elder person who must read the book in 
order to repeat it in word and deed to the juniors. For this purpose 
Mr. Boys’ little volume is admirably suited. It is written very 
clearly, it is illustrated by quantities of diagrams, and at the end is 
an extremely useful appendix describing the mechanism used in the 
various experiments. Some of these, no doubt, require an apparatus 
which will not be at the disposal of most persons, but the majority 
of them are very simple, and can easily be produced in any home. 
The scientific lessons attached to soap-bubbles are not, it is true, 
either so useful or so romantic as those which are met in many other 
branches of science, but they are of a kind which appeals especially 
to the organ of sight, by which children are most easily affected, and 
they would be still more pretty and effective in actual practice than 
they are even in so well-illustrated a book as that of Mr. Boys. 


A Synopsis of the Daily Prayers, the Liturgy, and Principal Offices of 
the Greek Orthodox Church. By KATHARINE, LADY LECHMERE, 
(London : Gilbert and Rivington, 1890.) 

Euchology : Prayers of the Holy Orthodox Church, done into English. 
By G. V. SHANN. (Kidderminster, 1891.) 

Our ‘unhappy divisions’ and the long-standing confusions of even 

Catholic Christendom, dating from a time when the unconstitutional 

claims of the Papal See, rudely pressed, in the face of the faithful 

protest of the East, resulted in the miserable schism of East and 

West, may account for many anomalies, and even go some way 

towards justifying many irregularities. It might seem, at first sight, 

a strange thing that any English Christian still resident in England 

should join the Greek Church, whose born representatives, and whose 

places of worship, exist here in only a very few of our larger towns. 

The fact that some few have done so, and those among the upper and 

educated classes, from ‘Deacon Palmer’ onwards, deserves con- 
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sideration. They are not a negligeable quantity simply because 
they are few. Their education and position forbid their being over- 
looked. Their change meant something ; perhaps defective training 
in the doctrines and methods of the Church of England. Yet it 
may have a providential purpose. Certainly it must tend to the 
diffusion among ourselves of a better knowledge of the faith and 
practice of our Eastern brethren. It may call attention to the 
pregnant fact, that in the great constitutional question, as between 
England and Rome, they are absolutely one with us. The steadfast 
protest, under tremendous difficulties and trials, of a venerable—the 
most venerable—and unchanging branch of the One Catholic Church 
lends immense force to our own witness against Papal usurpations ; 
and is a bulwark of enormous strength to our position. It is a fact 
which can neither be overlooked nor got over. In the estimation 
of all who have any competent knowledge of Church history, it is a 
complete justification, and one that can never be gainsaid, of the 
whole Anglican contention. 

It is also a fact which has a future before it. Latin Christianity 
is almost played out, though it may yet do much mischief and cause 
much misery. Having succeeded, in its Vatican Council, in shutting 
the door of repentance against itself, and in alienating the masculine 
and educated intellect of Continental Europe from itself, if not, 
indeed, from the Christian faith, it is hastening to its own catastrophe. 
Its insane and hopeless clutching at the forfeited Temporal Power is 
likely enough to result in its downfall at its own centre, and to leave 
its adherents ‘ of the Dispersion’ free to gravitate in other directions. 
The future of the younger but rapidly gaining Christian nations of 
Eastern Europe is with Greece—including, of course, Russia—not 
with Rome. When the incubus of Moslem oppression and misrule 
is, in God’s good time, removed, we may look with hopeful confidence 
to a new upspringing life, religious and national, which shall regener- 
ate some of the fairest regions of the earth, now violently and arti- 
ficially held back from their natural development and growth. 
Whenever so auspicious a future can even begin to be realized, then 
a brotherly co-operation between the world-wide Anglican Com- 
munion and the revived and liberated Churches of the East—a con- 
summation which even now there are no constitutional differences to 
prevent—will be full of added strength to each and of added blessing 
to the Church at large. 

It is with such thoughts as these that we welcome anything which 
may help to make Greek and English Churchmen better known to 
each other. Such books as those lately published by Lady Lech- 
mere and Mr. Shann, are among such helps. We commend them 
to the notice of such of our readers as may not have been able to 
acquaint themselves with the Horologion and the Euchologion in the 
original. They will certainly interest them deeply. Both are valu- 
able, though they cover largely the same ground. The form and 
ideas of public worship in the Eastern Church are naturally very 
different from our own. ‘The Orientals, we are naturally inclined to 
think, might, perhaps, learn something from us, for instance in the 
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fuller recognition of the position and function of the Christian laity 
in worship, and in the consigning to them a larger and more active 
share. Equally we might learn very much from the careful study of 
their ancient and venerable Liturgies. Much has, we know, been 
done among us of late years in this direction by such writers as the 
late Dr. Neale and the Rev. C. E. Hammond. But the knowledge 
of their works is confined to scholars. These translations, of 
moderate size and price, are accessible to all. The ‘ Introduction’ 
to Lady Lechmere’s Symofsis, and the preliminary ‘Notes’ to Mr. 
Shann’s EZuchology, give such necessary explanations as will make the 
Services which follow intelligible. The ‘ Office of the Passion of Our 
Lord’ (Synopsis, p. 281, &c.), and the Services for Good Friday, 
Holy Saturday, and Easter, at the close of the volume, will be found 
to be of great interest. Perhaps the portion most likely to be useful 
to English Church people is that which is common to both volumes 
(Synopsis, pp. 123-154 ; Euchology, pp. 221-259) containing private 
devotions before, at, and after Holy Communion. In this section 
are given many valuable prayers translated from St. Basil, St. 
Chrysostom, St. John Damascene, and St. Simeon. Here, as else- 
where in the Greek Services, are to be found some prayers and 
addresses to the Blessed Virgin which English Catholics could never 
use, and the presence of which, whatever explanation may be given 
of them, they cannot but regret. But here, asin the ancient Western 
Breviary Services, these comparatively modern elements are evident 
accretions and appendages, which may be ruled out without any loss 
to the completeness and value of the more original portions. The 
same cannot be said of the Services which occupy pp. 66-122 of 
Lady Lechmere’s translation (pp. 397-433 of the Greek Horology, 
Venice ed. of 1664). These correspond to the special ‘ Officia’ of 
the B.V. Mary in the Roman Breviary and to such devotions as 
the ‘Litany of Loretto.’ In some respects, in the language used 
they seem to go beyond these. We know that much is explained as 
mere poetical hyperbole, and we may well believe in charity that for 
well-instructed Christian souls, who know that worship is due to God 
alone, such language may mean but little. But is it well at times of 
devotion to use language which means but little, or to leave in 
Public Service Books what must be a snare and a danger to the un- 
instructed ? 


The Inheritance of the Saints: or, Thoughts on the Communion of 

' Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
from English writers by L. P. With a Preface by H. S. Hot- 
LAND, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. (London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1891.) 


WE note with pleasure that the fusion of the House of Rivington 
with the House of Longmans has not acted injuriously on theological 
literature. The issue of publications of a religious and theological 
character has been as profuse in quantity and as excellent in quality 
as it was before the transfer of that particular branch of literature from 
Waterloo Place to Paternoster Row. One such book is now before us. 
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It is one which must come home to the hearts of all who believe 
that there is a life beyond the grave. It is divided into four parts : 
I. Life in Time. II. Life through Death. III. Life beyond the 
Veil. IV. The Life Everlasting. Under each head L. P. has 
with exquisite taste, and cultivated feeling, and sound theological 
instincts, grouped in due sort selections from English writers illus- 
trating the various chapters into which these four parts are themselves 
divided. In a luminous Preface Canon Holland points out that 
in ‘our righteous zeal to repudiate’ the charge of ‘ other-worldli- 
ness’ which has been brought against the Church, in our haste to 
‘ameliorate the secular condition of this life,’ we are apt to lose sight 
of the mystical wonders of the Unseen World ; ‘just decause of our 
direct and positive interest in this world as it is, we are summoned 
to lay a faster hold on the world beyond.’ ‘ Eternity,’ Canon Holland 
finely says, ‘gives all its pregnant value to time.’ To supply the 
want here indicated this book furnishes most valuable aid. Parts III. 
and IV. in particular may help to clear men’s minds of those hazy 
notions about the state after death through which Englishmen, since 
the Reformation, have obscured and practically let slip the doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints. ‘ We have gone on too long contenting 
ourselves,’ says Canon Holland, ‘with a thoughtless and unreasoned 
picture of a meaningless heaven . . . into which all saved souls are 
imagined to pass, without interval or pause, without effort or dis- 
crimination at the moment of death’ (p. xiii). We need to have 
restored in our midst sounder views on the Intermediate State, a 
subject on which the readers of this Review are aware we have again 
and again insisted. We think L. P. would have added very greatly 
to the value and interest of this book if she had sought permission 
to transfer to its pages some extracts from our own. It is unneces- 
sary to state that the permission would have been gladly accorded. 
A glance at the Index of Authors—‘ men famous in the congregation, 
men of renown ’—will show better than anything else the sound 
judgment with which the selections have been made. Such names. 
as Body, Bright, Archer Butler, T. T. Carter, Ellicott, Keble, 
\lanning, Mason, Mozley, Newman, Paget, Dr. Pusey, Randall, 
Trench—to mention only a few—tell their own tale. Another name 
certainly not less illustrious than any of these, that of Henry Parry 
Liddon, is conspicuous by its absence. But there may have been 
special reasons for this, better known to L. P. than to ourselves. We 
can scarcely believe that so rich a mine was intentionally unexplored. 





